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To the RicuTt Honour ABLE 


WILLIAM PITT, Ef. 


One of his MajzsTY $ Principal Secretaries 
is of STATE © 9 


SIR, 


Preſume to approach you without the 
ceremony of a formal introduction: 
if my intruſion is impertinent, you 


will puniſh it by neglect. 


Ix prefixing your name to my perfor- 
mance, I diſclaim all ſordid motives. I 
addreſs myſelf, not to the miniſter, but to 
the patriot. What I offer is not a ſacrifice 
to intereſt; but a tribute due to ſuperior 
merit. Power and office are adventitious 
and tranſitory. They are often veſted in 
the wicked and the worthleſs. They 
perpetually fluctuate between accident 
and caprice. To- day, you ſtand conſpi- 
cuous at the helm of ſtate: to-morrow, 
you may repoſe yourſelf in the ſhade of 
private virtue. My veneration is attached 
to permanent qualities: qualities that exiſt 
independent of favour or of faction: 
qualities which you can neither forteit nor 

A 2 reſign. 


DEDICATION, 


reſign, I reſpect thoſe-ſhining talents by 
which you have diſtinguiſhed yourſelf 
above all your cotemporaries. I revere 
that integrity which you have maintained 
in the midſt of corruption. I appeal to 
you as a conſummate judge of literary 
merit; as an undaunted aſſertor of Britiſh 
liberty; as a ſteady legiſlator intimately 
acquainted with the conſtitution of your 
country, which you have ſo nobly defended 


from encroachment and violation. 


SHouLD the Hiſtory I now preſent, have 
the good fortune to acquire your appro- 
bation, I ſhall bear, without repining, the 
inſults I may ſuſtain from the virulence of 


malignant cenſure. Should it be found 


altogether unworthy of your notice and 
regard, it will naturally ſink into oblivion. 
Whatever may be its fate with you, or 
with the public, I gladly ſeize this oppor- 
tunity to declare that I am, with the moſt 
perfect eſteem and admiration, 


S 1 R, 


Your molt obedient ſervant, 


T. SMOLLETT. 
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THE COMPLETE HISTORY 


0-:F 


SEMGL AND 


O many Hiſtories of England have already 
8 appeared, that the editor of this performance 

finds it abſolutely neceſſary to make the 
public acquainted with the motives which have 
induced him to uſher into the world, another work 
on the ſame ſubject. 

The author does not pretend to have diſcovered 
any authentic records which have eſcaped the no- 
tice of other hiſtorians; or to have thrown ſuch 
lights upon particular facts, as muſt alter the re- 
ceived opinions of mankind, touching the material] 
circumſtances of the narration. His aim is to re- 
trench the ſuperfluities of his predeceſſors, and ro 
preſent the public with a ſuccinct, candid, and 
complete hiſtory of our own country, which wall 
be more eaſy in the purchaſe, more agreeable in 
the peruſal, and leſs burthenſome to the memory, 
than any work of the ſame nature, produced in 
theſe kingdoms. 

By the enormous bulk and prolixity of every 
other Englith hiſtory that ſands in any degree of 
reputation, many a reader has been deterred from 
learning what every perſon ought to know, and 

even 
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even totally diſcouraged from engaging in the moſt 
entertaining and uſeful of all rational enquiries, 

The author has avoided all uſeleſs diſquiſitions, 
which ſerve only to ſwell the ſize of the volume, 
interrupt the thread of the narrative, and perplex 
the reader. His purpoſe was to compile an hiſtory, 
not to compoſe a diſſertation. 

He has waved all remarks of his own, except 
ſuch as ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary, that he might 
not encumber the page, and diſguſt the reader, 
by anticipating his reflection, and foreſtalling his 
judgment. 

He has foreborn to record foreign incidents in 
which England has no immediate concern ; as the 
deſign is not to publiſh the annals of Europe, but 
the tranſactions of one people. Neither has he 
literally tranſcribed every treaty of alliance, and 
each ſingle decree of parliament, ſo as to form 
a monſtrous medley of the higheſt enterprizes of 
power, and the lowlieſt precautions of civil oeco- 
nomy. Such a work would be a dry, tedious, 
fatiguing collection of public acts and ſtatutes, 
rather than a well connected detail of hiſtorical 
events. 

He has been upon his guard againſt that aftec- 
tation of fingularity, which 1s ſo apt to betray an 
author into a labyrinth of vague conjectures, 
* through which the truth often vaniſhes from his 
reſearches. 

He values himſelf upon being entirely free from 
all national jealouſy and prejudice ; and altogether 
uninfluenced by that illiberal partiality which has 
diſgraced the works of many Englith hiſtorians. 
He is ſoured by no controverſy in religion : he is 


inflamed by no faction in politics. Truth is the 
ob- 
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object of his enquiry ; and candid information 
the ſcope of his Jabour. | 

He pretends to communicate a ſummary idea 
of the antient inhabitants of this iſland, as deſcribed 
by Greek and Latin authors, the only ſources 
from which we can draw any certain intelligence 
concerning the original poſſeſſors of Britain. 

After a diſtinct detail of Cæſar's deſcent, the 
progreſs of the Roman arms in England under 
ſucceſſive emperors, the formation of the province, 
their improvements in the civil policy of the coun- 
try, the gradual declenſion of their power, and 
their final retreat to the continent ; he proceeds to 
deſcribe the firſt dawnings of the Chriſtian faith in 
Britain; the arrival, ſettlement, character, and ge- 
nius of the Saxon adventurers: the riſe and progreſs 
of our conſtitution in church and ſtate; and the 
changes it underwent in conſequence of the Nor- 
man conqueſt. 

He mentions every material tranſaction, whether 
of war or of peace, whether public or private, 
which might conduce to the illuſtration of the 
ſubject. 

He collects his materials from the moſt authen- 
tic hiſtorians, to whoſe works he refers in the 
margin. He delineates the characters of princes, 
from the uniform tenour of their public conduct, 
compared with ſtriking paſſages in private life, 
which often exhibit the real, naked picture, un- 
cloaked with reſerve, undiſguiſed by formality or 
diſſimulation. 

He records every remarkable improvement in 
arts and ſciences, which the world has owed to 
the natives of this kingdom. 


He 
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He exhibits a ſeparate view of eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, digeſted into diſtinct periods, from the firſt 
preaching of Chriſtianity in Britain, to the lateſt 
regulations of church-government. 

He has endeavoured to write in a clear, ſuccinct, 
nervous ſtile ; to arrange his materials with accu- 
racy and preciſion ; ; to expatiate on the moſt inte- 
reſting circumſtances ; and to entertain the ima- 
gination, while he :nforms the underſtanding. 

In order to aſſiſt the memory, and ſupply prgper 
pauſes for the attention, he has planned the a rk 
into A certain number of books or parts, each com- 
prehending the tranfactions of one important pe- 
riod. 

The chronology is n from year to year, 
on the margin. 

All obſcure alluſions are explained in notes at 
the bottom of the page; together with the gene- 
alogical deduction of every prince's poſterity and 
marriages, reputed portents, detached events, and 
private "anecdotes ; which, tho tending to eluci- 
date the ſtory, would, if inſerted in the context, 
diſunite the chain of incidents, and ſpoil the uni- 
formity of the execution. 

On the whole, this work is formed upon a plan- 
which was the reſult of the moſt mature delibe- 
ration; namely, that of being brought home to 
our own times and obſervation, from the earlieſt 
age of our hiſtorical credit to the laſt treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. 
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1 BOOK FIRST. 


3 From the earlieſt AccounTs of BRITAIN j 
to the NokMAN CON GUEST. ö 


HE firſt and moſt important effort of hu- An intro- 5 
man genius appears to have been the art ga | 
of tranſmitting and perpetuating ideas; ; 


| ; and this ſhines in nothing more conſpicuous than 
3 in the labours of hiftorians, which. nor only pre- 
ſent us with a review of all thoſe mighty events 
which influenced the fate of nations, but alſo com- 
: municate to our inquiry the whole progreſs of im- 
4 provement, the whole circle of knowledge and ex- 
x perience, In this delightful ſtudy we become ac- 
1 quainted with the characters and even the perſons 
of thoſe heroes who triumphed over barbarity, of 
thoſe legiſlators who ſtrengthened the bands of ſo- 
ciety, and of thoſe philoſophers who inſtructed, 
poliſhed, and reformed mankind. The faculties of 
the mind are opened and enlarged in the contem- 
plation of ſuch an expanded field: the humane paſ- 
ſions are intereſted in the fortune of the remoteſt 

Nums. I. B pol nations, 


2 


Of the nome 
of Britain, 


HISTORY.or ENGLAND. 


nations, becauſe humanity is every where the ſame ; 
and, howſoever divided by mountains, rivers, and 
ſeas, ſevered by policy, diſperſed by accident, or 
diſtingu ſhed by a difference of laws, language, 

climate, or complexion, we are all the children of 
one parent; all the brethren of one family. The 
underſtanding unfolds and ripens in proportion to 
the exerciſe it © undergoes : ; the memory retains, the 
reflection profits by the example, and the heart 
glows with a laudable emulation to rival the prac- 
tice of- recorded virtue. 

Of all the diſtricts in this wide extended field, 
no province exhibits more illuſtrious ſcenes and 
characters; no hiſtory a richer fund of entertain- 
ment and inſtruction, than that of Britain, which 
we now purpoſe to diſplay: and ſurely no ſubject 
can merit our attention fo much, no theme ſo 
warmly engage our hearts, as that which treats of 
our own country; as that which expati: ates upon 
incidents relating to thoſe very anceſtors from 
whom we ourſelves are immediately derived. Yet, 
how intereſting ſoever the ſubject may be, the taſk 
is not to be performed without difficulty and even 
diſguſt, ariſing from the obſcurity that veils the 
origin of this as well as of all other nations, and the 
perplexed though elaborate diſcuſſions of thoſe who 
have fondly endeavoured, by wild conjeCtures, to 
trace it backwards into the ſhades of ignorance and 
allegory of fable. 

Among other uncertainties, nothing ſeems to 
have puzzled thoſe ſearchers into antiquity more 
than the name of the iſland, which has been va- 
riouſly pronounced by various nations, according 
to the particular genius and termination of every 
reſpective language. 

The Phœnicians, who firſt traded to the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland for tin, lead, and ſkins, diſ- 
tinguiſned the country by the appellation of Bra- 
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tanack, which, in their language, ſignifies The 
Land of Tin; and it was afterwards known to the 
Greeks by the names of Albion, Bretanike, and 
Bretanea, which laſt was adopted by the Romans. 

Abundance of learning and conjecture hath been 
diſplayed in endeavours to inveſtigate the deriva- 
tion of theſe names, which however is not yet aſ- 
certained; nor if it were, could the diſcovery ſerve 
any other purpoſe than that of gratifying the im- 
patience of idle curiofity. Whatever may have 
given birth to the name, Britain, the favourite re- 
ſidence of liberty and plenty, miſtreſs of wealth 
and commerce, and undoubted ſovereign of the 
ſea, is one of the largeſt iſlands of the known 
world, extending, one thouſand eight hundred and 
thirty-ſix miles in circuit, ſituated at the diſtance 
of twenty miles from the coaſt of France, to tlie 
north-welt of Europe, in a triangular form, bound- 
ed by the Atlantic and German oceans that meet 
from the eaſt and welt, forming the Britiſh channel 
on the ſouth, fronting Ireland on the weſt, and 
waſhed on the north by the Deucaledoadan ſea, 
famous for its numerous iſles, that in a manner 


guard their parent coaſt, and look like ſo many 


Jewels in the Britiſh crown. 


The Streight of Dover, by which it is divided 
from the continent, is ſo narrow as to have given 
birth, in all probability, to an ancient tradition, 


* Albion may be derived from the As for Britannia, Camden deduces 
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Greek "AX, the Roman Albus, or 
the Sabine Alpus, which ſignify 
White; applied to the chalky clifts 
of Britain ſeen from the continent, 
or more probably from the Celtic 
Alp or Alb, which carries the ſame 
meaning : though others maintain, 
that all mountains and high places 
were by the Celtæ known and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Alpes or 
Albes, Vide note on Tac. de mor, Ger, 
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it from Brith, ſignifying Painted, in 
the Britiſh language, and Tania, a 
Greek word for Regio, or Tan, which 
has the ſame fignification in the 
Britiſh tongue, 

But Luwyd the Britiſh antiquary 
contends for Prydhain or Prydcain, a 
Welch appellation, importing a White 
Colour; and Carte ſubſcribes to this 
conjecture, 
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importing that Britain was orig 

France, trom which it was afterwards ſevered by 
the univerſal deluge, or ſome other violent ſhock 
of nature. This notion hath been eſpouſed by many 


authors, ancient as well as modern; and one writer 


in particular, endeavours to ſupport the conjecture, 
by obſerving, that the appellation of cliffs given to 
the rocks on both ſides of the channel, ſeems to 
imply their having been cleft aſunder; that the ex- 
tent of theſe rocks is exactly the ſame on each ſide, 
fronting one another; that they have the ſame ap- 
pearance, riſing perpendicular and abrupt from the 
ſhore, unlike the gradual aſcent of the hills and 
mountains on other coaſts, that generally ſlope to- 
wards the adjoining valleys ; and that a ridge of 
rock runs acroſs the ſtreights at the bottom of the ea. 
To theſe obſervations we may add, that Holland, 
Zealand, and the lower parts of Flanders, plainly 
appear to have been once covered with the ſea, 
which would naturally leave them dry on finding 
ſuch a paſſage; and that the ſetting of two ſuch 
furious tides, as muſt have flowed from the eaſtern 
and weſtern oceans, may very well be ſuppoſed, in 
a ſeries of ages, to have forced their way through 
luch a narrow iſthmus. 

Such a ſeparation (if it really happened) was an 
advantage to Great-Britain, inaſmuch as it formed 
a noble barrier to defend this iſland from the inſults, 


intrigues, and invaſions of its neighbours, of whom 


it was in other reſpects altogether independent; for 


it produces all the neceſſaries and comforts of life: 
the ſoil is fruitful, the air, though moiſt, not un- 
healthy : it abounds with cattle, corn, timber, 
minerals, and metals: the windings and identa- 
tions of the coaſt afford numberleſs bays, creeks, 
and harbours for the ſecurity of ſhipping, and the 
jurrounding ſea teems with myriads of fith for food 
and exportation. Here the ſummer is not ſcorch- 
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ing, nor the winter ſevere; the heat is tempered 
with cooling breezes, the froſt is tamed by the 
warmth of the ſea, the ground is cloathed with a 
perpetual verdure, and the country diverſified with 
hill and dale, fo as to exhibit a variety of enchant- 
ing proſpects to the view. 

All theſe natural advantages could not fail to 
attract the notice of thoſe who wandered about in 
queſt of habitations, and we find it was peopled 
long before mankind had invented the art of tranſ- 
mitting events to poſterity ; for, the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, in extending their commerce 
and navigation, found Britain already populous and 
powerful, and traded with the inhabitants ſome ages 
before the chriſtian æra. Of theſe the Phoenicians 
ſeem firſt to have diſcovered the weſtern extremi- 
ties of the iſland, from whence they exported tin 
and other commodities : and conſidered this traffic 
as a matter of ſuch conſequence, that they erected 
a number of forts or caſtles in that province which 
is now called Cornwall, for the protection of the 
traders, and the preſervation of that commerce“. 
Nay, fo jealous were they of this advantage, that 
they concealed the voyage from all the reſt of the 
world; and when one of their ſhips was followed by 
a Roman veſſel, fitted out to diſcover her deſtina- 
tion, the Phoenician pilot ran the bark aſhore, that 
the Romans might be diſappointed in their aim; 
and at his return was indemnified out of the public 
treaſury. 


* Meneg, part of Cornwall, is of ing a caſtle. Theſe two initial words 


Phœnician derivation, and fignifies 
Bounded by the ſea: in this penin- 
ſula is a heap of ſtones on the banks 
of a lake called Erth or Arith, which 
is the Pheanician word for lake: the 
famous hill Godolian implies plenty 
of metal, in the ſame language ; Penn, 
a hill, comes from the Phoenician 
Penna, and Tra from Tera, fignify- 
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occur remarkably often in the names 
of Corniſh places ; for example, Pen- 
role, Penzance, Pengarſick, Pen- 
warren, Pendennis, Penwin, Pen# 
tuan, Penrock : Trewoſe, Trenowth, 
Tregenno, Trevaſcus, Trenora, Tre- 
worgan, Treliſtock, Trefuſus, Tre- 
mardart, Tregonoe, 


The 
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The Britiſh iſles, including thoſe of Scilly, called 3 
by the Greeks Caſſiterides, were diſcovered by the 2 
Phcenicians about four hundred and fifty years be- B 
fore the birth of Chriſt; and a trade to theſe parts 1 
was opened by the Carthaginians, who, about the 
year of Rome three hundred and ſeven, ſent Hanno 
and Hamilcar with two fleets to ſea, north and 
ſouth from the ſtreights of Gibraltar, with a view 
to diſcover the weſtern coaſts of Africa and Europe, 
with the iſlands that lay in the Atlantic ocean. 
Hamilcar, who was charged with the northern 
voyage, having coaſted along Spain and Gaul, diſ- 
covered the iſland of Great-Britain; and ſailing up 
the channel, penetrated into the German ocean as 
The man- far as the Baltic. Long before this period, how- 
ner in which 
it was fit ever, Britain was peopled from the continent; and 3 
peopled. almoſt all authors, who have treated on this ſub- . 
Ject, agree that the firſt inhabitants owed their ori? 
gin to the Celtz or Gauls that ſettled on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore. A ſuppoſition founded upon the evident 
conformity between them in the circumſtances of | 
laws, religion, language, manners, and complexion : 
for they Knew not the uſe of letters, and had no 
hiſtory but oral tradition, 


Some ac- Thoſe Celtæ, Galatæ, Gauls, or Cimbri, are 
count of the > 
Celtz, ſaid to have been the deſcendants of Gomer, the 


ſon of Japhet, who, having ſettled originally in 
the Eaſt, multiplied to ſuch a degree, that they 
were obliged to ſend off colonies, one of which, 
under the conduct of Acmon, penetrated into Eu- 
rope, where he eſtabliſhed the empire of the Titans: 
this was farther extended by his ſucceſſors, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Dis, and Mercury or Teutat, who con- 
quered all the weſtern parts of Europe, and main- 
tained his ſway to the extremities of Germany and 
Gaul. Teutat, from whom the Teutones pretend 
to derive their origin, was a wife and virtuous ; 
prince, who ruled with clemency and juſtice, en- 
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couraging the arts of peace, and particularly com- 
merce ; from whence he acquired the appellation 
of Merc-ur, which, in the language of the Celtz, 
ſignifies a Trading man. 

* It was in his reign, when navigation began to 
be firſt practiſed, that a colony of his adventurous 
ſubjects, allured by the appearance of Britain, which 
they beheld from the coaſt of Gaul, embarked in 
open boats, and arrived at this iſland, of which 
they took immediate poſſeſſion; and theſe retired 
into the inland parts of the country, where they 
led a life of indolent, paſtoral ſimplicity, without 
engaging in commerce with their neighbours, or 
even employing themſelves in the cultivation of 
their lands. They ſeem to have lived abſtracted 
from all intercourſe and communication, and de- 
voted their whole attention to the ſuperſtitious rites 
of their religion, which they piqued themſelves 
upon handing down pure and facred from all inno- 
vation to their deſcendants, whom Cæſar in after- 
ages ſuppoſed to be the Aborigines of the country, 
becauſe they inhabited the more interior parts of 
the iſland, and differed ſo widely in their manners 
and cuſtoms from the people who were ſettled on 
the ſea-coaſt for the convenience of traffic. 

Without pretending to refute or acquieſce in this 
ingenious theory, which cannot be ſupported by 
hiſtorical authority, inaſmuch as the event is ſaid 
to have happened before the uſe of records, or even 
of letters, was known; we ſhall only obſerve, that 
when Cæſar arrived in Britain, he found the mari- 
time places poſſeſſed by colonics of the Belgæ, who, 


* Carte, in his hiſtory of England, 
has inſerted a detail of thoſe kings 
and their migrations, from Pezron's 
Antiquite des Celtes, which is 
a work of much labour and little 
authority; inaſmuch as the ſuper- 
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ſtructure he rears, is founded on occa- 
ſional hints from Greek authors, be- 
wildered in the darkneſs of mytho- 
logy, conceits of the fathers, and 
vague conjeRures ct the author's own 
Imagination, 
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invited by the proſpect of ſpoil or traffic, had tranſ- 
ported themſelves from the oppoſite coaſt of Gaul; 
and finding the country fertile, ſalubrious, and 
commodiouſly ſituated for trade, ſettled upon the 
ſea- ſide, and introduced the practice of agriculture. 
Theſe ſettlers, who quitted the continent at different 
times, and came from different parts of Gaul, till 
retained the names of thoſe ſtates from which they 
were derived; and ſome authors imagine, that in 
the courſe of theſe migrations, the Britons among 
others arrived from the main land, being no other 
than a colony from a people diſtinguiſned by that 
appellation, who inhabited the province now known 
by the name of Picardy. 

That there was ſuch a people inhabiting the 
ſea- coaſt, from Flanders to the extremity of Bre- 
tagne, is hardly to be queſtioned : but whether 
they were the anceſtors or deſcendants of the Al- 
bion Britons, we ſhall not attempt to determine : 
certain we are, the iſlanders were very numerous, 
bold, and enterpriſing ; and as they did not culti- 
vate their lands, they might find it difficult, in the 
progreſs of their muſtiplication, to ſubſiſt in their 
own country ; an inconvenience which they would 
naturally ſeek to remedy, by wafting over colonies 
to the continent of Gaul. Indeed we conceive this 
expedient might have been frequently practiſed from 


both ſides of the channel, according to the power | 
of the invader, and the emergency of the occa- 


ſion. 
Be that as it may, the inland inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, who called themſelves * Cumri, as being de- 
7 ſcended 


* The Welch to this day call fable of Brutus the Trojan, deviſed by 
themſelves Kumero, Cymro, Kumeri, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and copied 
and their language Kumeraeg, is evi- by Matthew of Weſtminſter and other 
dently, faith Camden, derived from monkiſh hiſtorians, it is rejected by 
Gomer the ſon of Japhet, whoſe poſ- all men of learning and reflection, as 
terity extended themſelves to the re- an idle, ill- invented ſtory, trumped 
moteſt parts of Europe, As fer the up in emulation to the Romans, 
whom 
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ſcended from the antient Cimbri, ſtudiouſſy avoided 

all correſpondence with the new-comers, whom they 
conſidered as interlopers, who had incroached upon 
their poſſeſſions. Theſe original Britons are repre- 


of the Gauls, and feeding large herds of cattle : 
they ſawed no corn, but lived upon fleſh and milk, 
of which however they did not know how to make 
cheeſe: their hair flowed down upon their backs 
and ſhoulders, though they ſhaved all the face ex- 
cept the upper lip: they were clad in ſkins, and 
their bodies painted with woad , in order to ren- 
der them the more dreadful to their enemies; they 
uſed promiſcuous copulation, and were even inceſ- 
tuous in their venery, and the children were deemed 
the progeny of thoſe who had firſt deprived the 
women of their virginity. They abſtained from 
eating hares, fowls, and geele, though they kept 
them about their houſes for pleaſure; they uſed 
imported braſs or iron rings of a certain weight, 
inſtead of money; they were like the Gauls, di- 
vided into three claſſes or orders; namely, the 
Druids, the Equites, and the Plebeians ; but theſe ' 
laſt had no ſhare in the adminiſtration. The Equites 
were their nobles that commanded in war, and the 
ſupreme magiſtracy was veſted in the Druids, who 


= 
whom Virgil in his Eneis had ſo actually the caſe, will appear very 


Czeſar's de- 


ſented by Julius Cæſar, as extremely numerous, #cription of 


living in cottages thatched with ſtraw, like thoſe 3 


elegantly flatte red with the ſuppoſition 
of their being deſcended from the Tro- 
jans. Of equal authenticity with this 
legend, is the other, importing that 
this iſland was called Albion after the 
ſon of Neptune, who conquered it 
from the deſcendants of Dis Samothes, 
and was afterwards vanquiſhed and 
ſlain by Hercules, in a pitched battle 
fon ght near the mouth of the Rhone. 
Hollingſhed's Chronicle, 

+ Cæſar ſays, they tinged their 
bodies with glaſs, And that this was 


probable to thoſe who have handled 
Kelp; in other words the ſea-weed 
burnt and vitrefied, a ſubſtance uſed 
in the compoſition of glaſs, which be- 
ing lightly rubbed upon the human 
body, communicates a blue colour, 
which is not waſhed out but with 
great difficulty, We know the Bri- 
tons ſettled on the ſea-coaſt, made 
utenſils of glaſs; and it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, they found their account in 
bartering or ſelling this ſubſtance to 
the inland inhabitants, 
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preſided over all their civil as well' as religious 
Juriſdiction. 

Theſe chiefs of their legiſlature and ſuperſtition 
are ſuppoſed to have adopted the principles and 
ceremonies of the Curetes, who were alſo deſcended 
from Gomer, and to have derived their appellation 
from the Celtic word Deru, which ſignifies an oak, 
becauſe they held this tree as ſacred, and celebrated 
their rites and ſacrifices in ſequeſtered groves, where 
the ſilence and ſolitude of the place aſſiſted their 
contemplation, They, and they only, pretended 
to exerciſe the art of divination ; they offered the 
ſacrifices in public as well as in private, and inter- 
preted the will of heaven. They were always at- 
tended by a concourſe of young men, the charge 
of whoſe education they undertook : they decided 
in all controverſies, whether the diſpute turned upon 
miſdemeanors, capital crimes, inheritance, or pro- 


perty; they acquitted or condemned ; they diſtri- 


buted rewards or pnniſhments ; and if any perſon 
refuſed to abide by their deciſions, he was inter- 
dicted from all religious rites and intercourſe, de- 
prived of the benefit of the laws, rendered inca- 
pable of any office of truſt or honour, and held in 
univerſal abhorrence, as a monſter of ſacrilege and 
impiety. 

One particular Druid preſided over all the reſt 
vith unlimited authority; and at his death, the next 
in learning, dignity, and virtue, was elected as his 
ſucceſſor: not but that ſometimes there was a warm 
competition for this honourable pontificate; and, 
in that caſe, it was generally determined by force 
of arms; though the Druids, by their proteſſion, 
were exempted. from the hardſhips and perils of 
war, as well as from taxes and all other kinds of 
impoſition. Such immunities could not fail to in- 
vite numbers into their order, and even thoſe of 
the prime nobility. They opened a ſeſſion once a 


year, 
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year, in a certain conſecrated place, in which all 
cauſes were tried and determined : and there too 
they harrangued to their pupils on the ſubjects of 
religion, law, and philoſophy. They taught the 
immortality and tranſmigration of the ſou], which 
they believed in common with the Pythagoreans, 
to whom (as ſome writers imagine) they commu- 
nicated this doctrine : they worſhipped one ſupreme 
God, immenſe and infinite ; but would not con- 
fine their adoration to a temple, becauſe they 
deemed it inconſiſtent with thoſe attributes : yet 
they admitted an inferior claſs of deities, and payed 
divine honours to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and 
Mercury, under the denomination of Taranus, 
Heſus, Belenes, and Teutates. To theſe, ſome 


authors have added Minerva; Diana, under the 


name of Andraſte; and Hercules, who was known 
to the Britons by the appellation of Ogmius the god 
of Eloquence. 

The Druids adored their gods in prayer, thankſ- 
giving, and ſacrifice. They compoſed an infinite 
number of ſongs and hymns in praiſe of their 
deities, which were ſung in concert, accompanied 
with the mulic of harps, upon ſolemn and regu- 
larly revolving feſtivals, inſtituted in honour of 
their divinities ; and theſe were alſo celebrated with 
dancing, feaſting, interludes, and games, reſem- 
bling the Delian ceremonies, performed, and con- 
ſecrated to Apollo and Diana. Indeed their whole 
law and religion ſcem to have been taught in verſe; 
for, ſome Druids ſpent twenty ycars in learning to 
repeat thoſe rhymes, which wert never committed 
to writing; either becauſe the uſe of letters was un- 
known; or that they did not chuſe to communi- 
cate their myſteries to the vulgar; or, laſtly, be- 
cauſe they imagined the underſtanding would im- 
prove by the exerciſe of the memory, which would 
have bcen rendered of little conſequence had their 
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poetry been perpetuated in written volumes or re- 
cords. The taſk of compoſing and reciting thoſe 
hymns belonged to the Bards, who are mentioned by 
Strabo as diſtin&t from the Druids and the Vates, 
theſe laſt having been appointed to perform the 
ſacrifices and rites of divination : whereas the 
Druids ſtudied natural and moral philoſophy, to- 
gether with the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
With reſpect to the Bards, they were ſet apart for 
compoſing poems in honour of the immortal gods 
and deceaſed heroes; which they ſung to the muſic 
of the lyre. But, all theſe diſtinctions ſeem to be 
no other than the diſtribution of particular. func- 
tions among different individuals that compoſed 
the ſame ſociety. 

The name of Bard is of Phoenician derivation, 
and was probably introduced into Britain by that 
people, who likewiſe infected them with great part 
of their ſuperſtition, and taught them the cruel 
and barbarous practice of human facrifice, for 
which the Phoenicians were notorious ; although 
the Gauls, the Lacedemonians, Thracians, Scy- 
thians, and almoſt all the nations of Europe, were 
at that period addicted to the ſame abominable act 
of inhumanity. They probably imagined, that 
the more valuable the life, the more acceptable 
was the ſacrifice: and the Britons and Gauls 
adopted this rite the more eagerly, as they deemed 
it ſubſervient to the divining of future events; for, 
having ſtabbed the victim, they prognoſticated 
good or evil fortune from the appearance of the 
{treaming blood, and the manner in which the 
members were convulſed; and afterwards formed 
omens and auguries from the inſpection of the en- 
trails. A ceremony ſo inkuman and deteſtable, 
that the Romans, contrary to their uſual clemency 
and political regard to conquered nations, ſoon 
after. they ſubdued Britain, extirpated the whole 

race 
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race of thoſe religious butchers, with almoſt every 


memorial of their ſuperſtition. 
Tiberius ſuppreſſed thoſe human ſacrifices in 


Gaul; and Claudius deſtroyed the Druids of that 


country; but they ſubſiſted in Britain till the reign 


of Nero, when Paulus Suetonius reduced the iſland 
of Angleſey, which was the place of their retreat, 
and overwhelmed them with ſuch unexpected and 
ſudden deſtruction, that all their knowledge and 
tradition, conveyed to them in the ſongs of their 
predeceſſors, periſhed at once. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that the worſhip of the Druids was, like that 
of ſome of the old patriarchs, as well as the rites of 
many heathen nations, performed in ſolitary grdves, 
and that in all probability they derived their name 
from Deru, ſignifying an oak; a tree for which 
they expreſſed the utmoſt veneration. Their reli- 
gious places were ſurrounded with oaken fences 
their altars were ſtrewed with the leaves, and en- 
circled with the boughs of oak, which afforded 
alſo wreaths to crown the victims, and garlands to 
adorn the brows of the bards, dancers, and de- 
votees, who aſſiſted at their feſtivals. 

They believed there was a very ſublime myſtery 
contained in the miſsletoe, which they ſought with 
eagerneſs, found with tranſport, and gathered in 
the midſt of an infinite concourſe of people, who 
flocked from all quarters at the ſtated times ap- 
pointed for this ſolemnity, to welcome what they 
deemed the pledge and earneſt of future felicity. 
On this occaſion, the Druid, clad in a white gar- 
ment, aſcended the tree, and cropped the miſsletoe 
with a conſecyated golden pruning-hook, as the 
annual preſent bf the Gods, and a certain remedy 
againſt all diſeaſes. 

Though the Druids had originally no temples, 
cither becauſe they were ignorant of the art of build- 
ing ſtone edifices, or held it impious and abſurd to 

+ worſhip 
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worſhip the immenſity of the Supreme Being with- 
in narrow walls, erected by the tecble hands and 
circumſcribed invention of man ; they, in proceſs 
of time, adopted the practice of other nations, and 
raiſed temples and monuments in honour of the 


— 


inferior deities whom they adored : theſe, how- 
ever, were open at the top, and generally con- 


ſiſted of rude ſtone pillars placed in a circular form, 
with a ſloping altar in the middle“; and hard by 
a ſort of an obeliſk, bored in different parts for the 
convenience of binding the unhappy victims, or of 
faſtening thoſe coloſſi of baſket work, which, as 
Czſar relates, were filled with the wretches de- 
voted to the flames. 

Excluſive of this diabolical ſuperſtition, the 
Druids are ſaid to have made a very good uſe of 


their power and influence : they were celebrated for, 


the innocence of their manners, and their equitable 
and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice : they in- 
ſpected the conduct of magiſtrates, took care that 
the laws ſhould be put in execution, vacated all 
illegal acts of the ſovereign, whom they ſcrupled 
not to depoſe, when he was unduly elected, or 
abuſed his authority. Nor was their importance 
altogether owing to their religious character, but 
depended in a great meaſure on the dignity of their 
birth, and the intereſt of their family; for the func- 
tion of a Druid neither derogated from their no- 
bility, nor excluded them from the higheſt offices 
in the ſtate: they continued to enjoy both without 
the leaſt reſtriction, and ſome of them were even 
known to exerciſe the ſovereign power. Such were 


* The remains of ſuch a temple 


are ſtill to be ſeen at Stonehenge, near 


Ambreſbury in Wiltſhire ; and there 
are monuments of the ſame kind in 
the Orkneys and weftern iſles of Scot- 
land: but, . beſides theſe, we find a 
number of conical heaps or eminences 


all over the kingdom, with a flat 
ſtone alwavs at the top, known by the 
name of Carnedde, on which, in all 
likelihood, the Druids offered ſacri- 
fices, and perhaps inſtructed the peo- 
ple in the dutics of religion and mo- 


rality, 
the 
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the brothers Divitiacus and Dumnorix, princes of 
the MAdui, mentioned by Cicero and Cæſar, who 
headed the armies of their country; and ſuch, per- 
haps, was the chief of every tribe, who, though 
he did not live in their colleges and ſeminaries, 
exerciſed the functions of the prieſthood, like the 
fathers of families in the early ages of the world. 
Thoſe chiefs might well maintain the ſame cha- 
rater and prerogative among the people of their 
reſpective clans, which were no other than mul- 
tiplied families, that, for their common ſafety and 
advantage, united together to form particular ſtates, 
like the Gauls, under the government of an ordi- 
nary ſenate, and an extraordinary general council, 
which met annually and aſſembled on ſpecial occa- 
ſons. 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the petty princes 
of Gaul and Britain would eagerly deſire to be aſ- 
ſociated with the order of the Druids, that they 
might make themſelves perfect in the arts of au- 
gury and divination, ſo uſeful to ſtrengthen their 
authority, and eſtabliſh an abſolute ſubmiſſion and 
dependence in their vaſſals; and even theſe, though 
they ſpent their vigorous days in active ſcenes of 
lite, for the intereſt of their country, or the advan- 
tage of their own private concerns; yet, in their 
decline, might have retired to thoſe ſeminaries, 
where they could better indulge their contempla- 
tion, and contribute to the inſtruction of the young 
noblemen who put themſelves under their tuition ; 
for, no plebeian could be admitted into their ſo- 
ciety. 

The inſtitution of the Druids, notwithſtanding 
the dangerous power that was veſted in their hands, 
will appear to have been extremely well calculated 
for preventing rapine, violence, and outrage, a- 
mong a paſſionate, vindictive, ſavage people, like 
the Gauls and Britons, living in ſeparate dynaſties, 
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divided by particular intereſts, and ſubject to per- 
petual feuds and animoſities. The Druids, I ſay, 
will appear to have been extremely well qualified 
for mitigating their ferocity, and preventing the 
deſperate effects of their mutual jealouſy and quar- 
rels; when we conſider that thoſe philoſophers 
were men of the firſt quality, connected with the 
contending parties by the ties of conſanguinity and 
alliance, yncorrupted by vice and luxury, weaned 
from all intereſted attachments, fitted by their edu- 
cation and experience for inveſtigating the truth, 
and determining diſputes according to the rules of 
equity, and inveſted with a character that inſpired 
awe and veneration. With theſe advantages, they 
emplyyed their mediation occaſionally, when the 
peace and welfare of their country were at ſtake; 
they threw themſelves between embattled armies 
ready to engage, diſarmed them of their rage, and 
effected an accommodation by the ſtrength of their 


remonſtrances, and the irreſiſtible power of their 


clocution *. 
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The ſeminaries erected for the e- 
dycation of the Gaulith Druids, were 
at Dreux, and thoſe of the Britons in 
the iſſe of Angleſey, where the re- 


mains of their colleges are ſtill to be 


ſeen ; but the chief ſeat of their learn- 
ing and religion is ſuppoſed to have 
been in the Hebrides, or weſtern iſles 
of Scotland; and Carte, in his hiſ- 
tory of England, has beſtowed preat 
pains to confirm this conjecture. He 
attempts to prove, from Cluver's Ger- 
mania Antiqua, and other authors, 
that the Britiſh iſles, as well as all 
the Celtic nations in the north of Eu- 
rope, were known to the Gre:ks by 
the name of Hyperborei ; that the 
Hebrides, or rather the iſle of Harries, 
in particular, was the place deſcribed 
by Diodorus Siculus, who ſays, he 
copicd Hecatæus, and other authors, 


in his deſcription of the Hyperborean 
land, lying in the ocean beyond 
Gaul, in the north-weſt of Europe; 
that many ages before the Phœnic ians 
traded to the coaſt of Britain, this 
iſland was known to the Greeks of 
Delos, with whom its inhabitants 
carried on a regular correſpondence ; 
tranſmitting every year the firſt fruits 
of the earth, as an offering to the 
Deliag deities, which they themſelves 
alſo adored with great conformity of 
worſhip ; and that this intertourſe 
having been intermitted for ſome time, 
an Hy perborean Druid, of the name 
of Abares, was fent to Greece to re- 
new this league of friendſhip and al- 
liance, about fix hundred years before 
the Chriſtian ZEra,---True it is, He- 
rodotus mentions a nation of the Hy- 
perborei unknown to the Scythians, 

but 
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In the dark ages of ignorance, religion and 
government could not well be divided, inaſmuch 
as the one was founded upon the other; at leaſt, 
all obedience and ſubordination flowed from. an 
opinion of ſuperior power and underſtanding in the 
chief, who, in order to maintain this opinion, 
would naturally call in the illuſions of ſuperſtition, 
and ſet himſelf up as an interpreter of the will of 
heaven, Thus, cunning and ſagacity in proceſs 
of time obtained a victory over brutal ſtrength ; 
and thus, the ſociety of Druids became in a manner 
the legiſlative power of Gaul and Britain : for, 
though the civil magiſtrate wore the trappings of 
ſovereignty ; though the ordinary detail of the ad- 
miniſtration belonged to a ſenate; and all 095 princes 
or chieftains aſſembled once a year, to deliberate 
upon the emergencies of the ſtate; no propoſal 
was made, no ſtep taken, without the conſent and 
concurrence of the chief Druid, near the place of 
whoſe reſidence all thoſe extraordinary diets were 


convened. 
The 


they delivered them to their neigh- 
bours on the continent, requeſting 
that they might be forwarded from one 


but greatly reſpected at Delos, whi- 
ther they uſed to ſend, from time to 
time, ſacred preſents of their firſt- 
fruits, wrapped in bundles of wheat- 
ſtraw, like thoſe uſed by the Thra- 
cians in their rites and ſacrifices to 
Diana. Theſe were fent at firſt by 
deputies conſiſting of two virgins and 


people to another, until they arrived 
at the Adriatic, where they were put 
into the hands of the Dodonians, who 
conveyed them fafcly to Delos, As 
the Greeks increaſed in reputation for 


five men, who were received with the 
greateſt honours by the Delians; and 
. when the virgins died, their funerals 
were celebrated with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity, and even hymns compoſed in 
their praiſe, The Hyperboreans, loth 
to run the riſque of loſing the moſt 
valuable perſons of their nation, in 
ſuch a tedious and hazardous peregri- 
nation, fel] afterwards upon another 
expedient for ſending their offerings to 
the temples of Apollo and Diana: 
Ne. 1, 


learning, the Druids of the Hebrides, 
diſſatisfied with this diſtant manner of 
communication, deputed one of their 
number to go and diſcover what im- 
provements had been made in know- 
ledge, and renew the antient league 
with the Delians, This was the fa- 
mous Abaris celebrated by Jamblicus 
and Porphyry, who ſay he was a 
prieſt of Apollo; that he travelled 
over all Greece, and paſhng to Cro- 
tona in Italy, viſited Pythagoras, 
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The original Britons lived in tribes or ſeparate 
clans, under the ariſtocratical rule of their ſeveral 
lords; and though ſome of theſe uniting, formed 
themſelves into more powerful ſtates, inveſting par- 
ticular chiefs with the royal authority, each apart 
conſidered himſelf as an- independent fovereign ; 
and a great number being unwilling to undergo 
the leaſt compulſion or controul, contented them- 
ſelves with electing a general in times of danger, 
when they thought themſelves obliged to join their 
forces for their mutual ſafety : not but that they 


were often blind to their own intereſt in this parti - 


cular, and refuſing to unite, ſaw themſelves aſſaulted 
and reduced in their turns ; ; ſo that while they fought 


in fingle tribes, the whole nation was yanquiſhed. 


with whom he contracted an inti- 
macy of friendſhip. Strabo gives us 
to underſtand that Abaris was ad- 
mired by the Greeks for his polite- 
neſs and integrity. Himerius deſcribes 
him as covered with a plaid faſtened 
with a gilded belt that encircled his 
loins, from whence his trouſers de- 
ſcended to the ſoles of his feet : he 
carried a bow in his hand, and a 
quiver hung from his ſhoulders, 
was eaſy in his addreſs, agreeable in 
his converſation ; a man of great diſ- 
cernment, eager in the purſuit of 
knowledge, unblemiſhed in his mo- 
rals; and he ſpoke the Greek lan- 
guage with great fluency and elocu- 
tion. 

Notwithſtanding all the learning 
which has been diſplayed, and the in- 
genious conjeCtures that have been 
| formed from the ſituation of the He- 
brides, the diſpoſition of the natives, 
the nature of their worſhip, and the 
remains of their temples, to prove 


that they were the Hyperborcans of 


which this philoſopher was a native; 
the fact ſtill remains dubious and un- 


He 


The great antiquity of the 
event has removed it without the 
ſphere of diſtinct obſervation, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, who deſcribes this Hy- 
perborean iſland, certainly believed it 
was different from Britain or Ireland, 
with which he was well acquainted ; 
otherwiſe he would have diſtingniſhed , 
it by its proper name: 
pondence between the Delians and Hy- 
perborean iſlanders could not fail to 
open a trade between Greece and Bri- 
tain, which did not take place till ſome 
ages aſter this period, tho' many of the 
ſtates of Greece were then acquainted 
with navigation, Herodotus, in relating 
the ſtory of the Hyperborean deputies, 
docs not mention one word of their 
coming from an iſland ; and looks 
upon the circumſtance of Abaris as a 
meer fable, In a word, the name 
of Hyperboreans ſeems to have been a 
vague appellation beſtowed by the 
Greeks upon the northern nations 
which they did not know, and much 
more applicable to the Laplanderg 
than the inhabitants of the weſtern 
iſles of Scotland, | 
This 


certain. 
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This want of unanimity was the effect of their pride, 5 
levity, and ferocious diſpoſition. They were im- 

patient of diſcipline and order, inconſtant in their 
purſuits, ſudden in their reſentments, and barbarous 
in their revenge. 

Strangers to luxury, and even to what are now 
thought the neceſſaries of life, their wealth con- 
* ſiſted in their herds of cattle, which they drove 
from place to place for the convenience of paſture, 
like the antient Nomades : as for the tin, lead, 
iron, corn, ivory bridles, collars, amber, glaſs 
veſſels, baſkets, and other toys, which were ex- 
ported from Britain, they were manufactured by 
the Belgæ, and other nations who ſettled in the 
maritime parts of the iſland : the inland inhabitants 
dealt in nothing bur cattle, hides, and tallow, which 
they bartered for ſuch things as they deemed indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary; they lived in wretched huts or 
cabbins made of boughs, and plaſtered with mud; 
and even in theſe they found means to manifeſt their 
hoſpitality to ſtrangers, whom they eſteemed as ſa- 
cred and inviolable. Their diet was ſimple and 
parſimonious; their food conſiſted chiefly of milk 
and veniſon their ordinary drink was water; yet, 
upon extraordinary occaſions, they indulged them- 
ſelves with a kind of fermented liquor made of bar- 
ley, honey, or apples ; and when intoxicated, never 
failed to quarrel, like the antient Thracians. 

They were taller, though leſs robuſt, than the 
$ Gauls,; yet their conſtitutions were inured to hard- 
* ſhip and fatigue; and their longevity was the im- 
> mediate effect of their temperance. ' The dreſs of Plutarch de 
their nobles conſiſted of a belted plaid of variegated Fant. Pti- 

. . Ph. 
Colours, with trouſers that anſwered the purpoſes 
of ſtockings as well as breeches ; and theſe were 
common do all the Gauls upon the continent: ſome 
of thoſe who could not afford to purchaſe this habit, 
| covered themſelves with ſkins, and the poorer ſort 
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went almoſt naked. Perhaps it was in conſe- 

quence of this want of covering, that they had 

recourſe to the practice of painting their bodies with 

a ſubſtance that ſhut up the pores, and defended | 

the nerves of the ſkin from the inclemencies of the Þ* 

weather: thus fortified, Dio Nicæus tells us, theß 

could endure the ſevereſt cold, and even remain 
whole days immerſed in mud. They were poorly 

provided with warlike weapons, either for annoy- 

ance or defence: the better ſort uſed the broad ö 

ſword and dagger, together with javelins and arrows; 

but the common people had no other offenſive arms 

than ſharpened ſticks for javelins, and long ſtaves Þ? 

edged with flint, or headed with copper, in lieu of 

halberts, which were likewiſe furniſhed with a kind 

of bell to ſcare their enemies in battle, They had 

neither coats of mail nor helmets, but defended | 

themſelves with light round targets of wood, or 

twigs covered with leather and ſtudded with nails 

Tacir, Vit, of braſs. The only finery which they affected, was | 

> * in their chariots of war, which were curiouſly ! 

carved and painted, and ſo contrived as to be ſtop- 

ped and turned on the declivity of hills, with 

aſtoniſhing dexterity : they were generally drawn 

| by two horſes; and each contained the driver and 

| a ſingle warrior, who darted his javelins at the 

enemy, and even drove among their thickeſt ranks, 

terrifying, trampling, and cutting them in pieces 

with long ſcythes fixed to the axletree of the wheels. 

GT TIP frequently leaped from their chariots, and 

5 fought on foot, until being fatigued or overpowered, 

they reſumed their ſeats; and they were ſo expert 

in the management of thoſe machines, that they 

could ſtop or turn them at full ſpeed, fit, ſtand, 

run upon the beam, and leap out and in, as the oc- Þ* 

caſion required. They often retreated on purpoſe 

to draw the enemy into confuſion, and then re- 

turned to the attack with redoubled fury; but, they 

always 
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always engaged in ſeparate bodies, that they might 
have room to act, and ſuſtain thoſe that wanted 
ſuccour. The Britons, as well as the Gauls, were re- 
markably bold and enterpriſing ; they charged with 
ſurpriſing impetuoſity: after having endeavoured 
to intimidate the foe with the hoarſe and diſmal 
ſound of their barbarous trumpets, repeated ſhouts, 
and the Caſhing of their arms, they advanced to 
battle, dancing like the Curetes, and ſinging the 
valiant deeds of their anceſtors. They were war- 
like, even in their favourite diverſion, which was 
hunting; and, for this reaſon, their princes and 
chiefs commonly fixed their habitation in the midſt 
of woods and foreſts, frequented by the game; 
and, indeed, this was the ſituation of all their towns, 
which were compoſed of miſerable huts, built in 
ſpots cleared of wood, which ſerved them as a for- 
tification; for they were almoſt always at war with 
one another, or with the colonies of the Belgæ, 
and other nations, which they could never forgive 
for their intruſion. This enmity may have become 
more rancorous after they were invaded by Divi- 
tiacus, king of the Sueſſones, who being in great 
credit with the whole body of the Belgæ, reſolved 
to make their friendſhip ſubſervient to his ambition, 
and conquer the iſland of Britain by their aſſiſtance. 
For this purpoſe, he, about five and twenty years 
before Cæſar's expedition, aſſembled a great army 
of his own ſubjects, reinforced by the Bibroci, the 
Atrebates, and other Belgic nations adjoining to his 
own territories ; and paſſing over into Britain, de- 
feated the natiges in ſeveral encounters. He ſub- 
dued the countries at preſent known by the names 
of Berks, Oxford, Hants, Wilts, Somerſet, and 
Suſſex; in which he planted colonies of his Bel- 
gian auxiliaries, after having expelled the Regni 
and other tribes of the old inhabitants. The Belg, 
who were already ſettled in Britain, probably ſub- 
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mitted and joined him on this occaſion ; a circum- 
ſtance that could not fail to render them ſtill more 
odious to the native iſlanders. Theſe unintermitting 
hoſtilities kept up their martial diſpoſition and con- 
tempt of danger, which was not confined to the 
male ſex. but ſhone ſo remarkably in the Britiſh 
women, that they often ruſhed into battle, and 
braved the weapons of the enemy. They always 
attended their huſbands in the field, encouraging 
them to deeds of glory : no war was undertaken 


S 
without their advice; they judged of the contra- 


ventions of public treaties; they ſat in council, 


and were conſulted on the moſt important occa- 


ſions. 


Had the Britons, ſuch as we have deſcribed them, 
brave, honeſt, and ingenious, been united under 
one well regulated government, which would have 
bridled their ferocity, reconciled them to ſubordina- 
tion, and provided for the ſafety of the ſtate; in 
all probability they would have preſerved their 
freedom and independency againſt the whole Ro- 
man power: but, there was a fatal defect in their 
conſtitution, ariſing from the vaſt number of petty 
ſovereignties, ruled by their own particular Reguli, 
who could not be eaſily brought to act in concert 
againſt the common enemy. True it is, a number 
ot theſe little principalities had already united to- 
gether into conſiderable ſtates, either ruled by kings, 
as the Cattieuchlani, Iceni, and Brigantes; or com- 
manded by a general occaſionally elected, as the 
Silures and Ordovices : but thoſe that lived remote 
from the danger do not ſeem to have been affected 
by the fate of their countrymen who were attacked, 
or to have favoured them with the leaſt aſſiſtance, 
except the Ordovices, who acted in behalf of their 
neighbours the Silures 

Beſides, they were very ill ſupplied with afms, 
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of diſcipline and military experience: they lived in 
a level open country, without incloſure, or any 
place of rendezvous or retreat, except their impene- 
trable woods, and inacceſſible bogs and mountains 
in the northern parts of the iſland; in a word, they 
were unfurniſhed of all means of defence, except 
their native courage and love of liberty. In this 
naked ſituation they were alarmed with the news of 
an invaſion, and ſummoned to make head againſt 
the Roman power, commanded and directed by the 
greateſt general that ever lived, who had already 
triumphed over prodigious armies of Germans and 
Gauls, acknowledged to be the moſt powertul na- 
tions in Europe, with a body of veteran troops that 
were deemed invincible. 

Julius Cæſar having conquered Gaul, and ſe— 
verely chaſtiſed the Germans, who had croſſed the 
Rhine, in order to favour a general revolt and in- 
ſurrection of their neighbours, reſolved to make a 
deſcent upon the iſland of Britain, which was al- 
molt altogether unknown to the Romans. His 
pretence was to puniſh the iſlanders, for having ſent 
ſuccours to the Gauls while he waged war againſt 


Oo 
that nation, as well as for granting an aſylum to 


the Belge, after having excited them to a rebellion, 
in conſequence of which they were routed, and com- 
pelled to abandon their own country. Theſe were 
ſufficient motives in a Roman general, conſidering 
the political maxims of that people, who always 
looked upon the auxiliaries of their enemies as prin- 
cipals in the quarrel, and attacked them accordingly, 
without any declaration of war, concerning which 
they were in other caſes extremely formal and punc- 
tilious. Over and above theſe inducements, ſome 
authors ſuppoſe Cæſar to have been influenced by 
the hopes of finding a great quantity of fine Bri- 
tiſh pearls, which were then much in requeſt, But 
zvarice was no part of his character; and we may 
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with more plauſibility ſuppoſe, he was, on this oc- 
caſion, actuated by that ambition and thirſt of glory 
which ſeems to have been the characteriſtic of his 
diſpoſition. 

Whatever the true dictates of his heart may have 
been, he determined to employ the latter part of the 
ſummer, that remained after his German expedi- 
tion, in an hoſtile viſit to Britain; and though he 
ſhould find the ſeaſon too far advanced to make any 
progreſs in the operations of war, he foreſaw ad- 
vantage in making himſelf acquainted with the 
coaſt, creeks, and harbours, as well as with the 
genius of the inhabitants, which were very little 
known, even to the traders who went thither on 
account of commerce. With this view he previouſly 
conſulted the merchants, who could give him no 
ſatisfaction touching the ſize of the iſland, the num- 
ber of nations by whom it was poſſeſſed, their laws 
and cuſtoms, their practice in war, or their har- 
bours, that were capable of containing a great num- 
ber of large veſſels. Thus left to his own conjec- 
tures, he detached C. Voluſenus in a frigate to exa- 
mine the coaſt, and return as ſoon as poſſible with 
his report ; while he himſelf advanced, with all his 
forces, into the territory of the Morini, which lay 
neareſt to the Britiſh ſhore ; and here he ordered 
that all His ſhips ſhould be aſſembled, without 
delay. 

Mean while, his deſign being communicated by 
ſome merchants to the inhabitants of the maritime 
parts of Britain, chiefly thoſe who had removed 
thither from the oppoſite: continent, they ſent am- 
baſſadors to make their ſubmiſſion, and promiſed 
to deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour. Cæſar 
received them with great complacency ; and having 
exhorted them to continue ſtedfaſt in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, diſmiſſed them to their own country, toge- 


ther with a Birtiſh prince, called Comius, whom 


he 
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he had appointed king over the Atrebates, and of 
whole attachment and ſagacity he was well aſſured. 
Knowing this Comius was held in great veneration 
and eſteem in Britain, he directed him to viſit the 
different ſtates, and uſe his influence in perſuading 
them to ſolicit the protection of the Romans, 
which he would grant on his arrival in the iſland. 
As for Voluſenus, he returned in five days from 
the coaſt of Britain, which he had exa 2mined from 
the ſea, without daring to land on ſuch an hoſtile 
ſhore ; and imparted his obſervations to Czar, 
who formed his plan according]y. 

Having collected about eighty tranſports, which 
he judged ſufficient for the embarkation of two le- 
gions, and -allotted for his cavalry eighteen of a 
larger burthen, that were wind-bound on another 
part of the coaſt, at the diſtance of eight miles, he 
diſtributed his officers on board of a few gallies, 
ordered the reſt of his army to be cantoned among 
the Menapii and part of the Morini, under the con- 
duct of Q. Titurius Sabinus, and L. Aurunculeius. 
Cotta, and left P. Sulpicius Rufus, with a ſufficient 
garriſon, to occupy the place and harbour where 
he now lay. 

Theſe precautions being taken, and all the troops 
deſtined for the expedition embarked, he ſer fail 
with the firſt fair wind about midnight; and next 
morning arrived on the coaſt of Britain, where he 
ſaw the rocks and cliffs covered with an infinite 
number of armed iſlanders, aſſembled to oppoſe his 
landing. Finding it impracticable to gain the ſhore 
in that place, on account of the ſwelling ſurf and 
the impending mountains, from whence his ſoldiers 
mult have been grievouſiy annoyed by the Britons, 
he reſolwed to chooſe a more favourable ſtrand, for 
making his deſcent. Mean while, as he lay at an- 
chor to wait for that part of the fleet which had 
not yet arrived, he called a council of his officers, 
to whom he imparted the remarks of Voluſenus, 
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preciſe order by which every individual was to act 
in his own province; then taking the firſt oppor- 
tunity of the wind and tide, he made the ſignal for 
weighing anchor, and ſailed about eight miles along- 
ſhore, till he found an open road and level country, 
The Britons, ſuſpecting his deſign, detached 
their cavalry and chariots of war to the ſame ſpot, 
and following with the reſt of their forces, took 
poſſeſſion of the ground in ſuch a manner, as to 
hinder the Romans from approaching the ſhore ; 
for, as their ſhips drew too much water to float 
near the beach, the ſoldiers were obliged to leap 
overboard ; when, being encumbered with the 
weight of their armour, intangled in the ſea, and 
expoſed to the riſque of plunging into unknown 
holes and caverns under water, they did not fight 
with their uſual alacrity, bur ſeemed affrighted at 
the fury and reſolution of the iſlanders, who not 
only galled them with their javelins from the ſhore, 
but even ruſhed upon them in the ſea, fighting hand 
to hand with amazing vigour and intrepidity. 
Cæſar, perceiving the difadvantage under which 
his ſoldiers laboured, directed his gallies to be rowed 
nearer to the ſhore, ſo as to flank the Britons, againſt 
whom the ſlings, arrows, and projectile machines 
were plyed with great execution and ſucceſs; for, 
the iſlanders, as much confounded and intimidated 
ar the ſtrange figure of the gallies, the motion of 
the oars, and the contrivance of the baliſtæ, as at 
the damage they ſuſtained from the ſtones and miſ- 
file weapons, ſuddenly pauſed, and then retired to 
a ſmall diſtance. Notwithſtanding this check the 
Romans ſcemed averſe to truſt themſelves in ſuch a 
depth of water, when the ſtandard-bearer of the 
tenth legion obſerving their backwardneſs, leaped 
into the ſea, calling aloud, Follow me, my fellow- 
*« ſoldiers, unleſs you want to betray the eagle into 
„the hands of the enemy.” Thus adjured, they 
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ſprung overboard without further heſitation, and 
made towards the ſhore, where being met by the 
enemy, a very obſtinate battle enſued, which had 
like to have proved fatal to the Romans, who find- 
ing it impoſſible to form in the water, could not 
avail themſelves of their diſcipline and military ſkill, 
while thoſe who gained the ſhore were ſurrounded 
and cut in pieces, before they could aſſemble in any 
number, or be drawn up in order of battle. 

In this emergency, Cæſar commanded the boats 
belonging to the fleet to be crammed with ſoldiers, 
in order to row about and ſuſtain. thoſe who wanted 
ſuccour : and this expedient determined the fortune 
of the day, by enabling his men tojgain firm foot- 
ing on the beach, where, forming immediately in 
a conſiderable body, they proceeded to charge with 
their uſual confidence ; and now profiting by that 
heavy armour which had encumbered them before, 
they ſoon compelled the naked Britons to quit the 
field with precipitation; though Cæſar could not 
improve his victory for want of his horſe, which 
were not yet arrived *. The Britons, diſpirited by 


* This deſcent was made from the landing could be any other than Deal. 
Downes, and the battle fought at the This ſuppoſition is confirmed by the 


place which is now called Deal, as 
Cæſar's own account of the expedi- 
tion, plainly evinces ; for, the land 
he firſt made could be no other than 
Dover, which is nearer than any other 
part of Britain to the Gallican ſhore ; 
and he deſcribes the cliffs with great 
accuracy, From thence he failed 
with the tide ſetting to the north- 
ward, and turning a point of land, 
which was the ſouth foreland, came 
to an anchor in the Downes, after a 
progreſs of eight miles, The diſtance 
from Dover, the headland he turned, 
the flatneſs of the beach, and the 
openneſs of the country, leave no 
room to ſuſpect that the place of his 


tradition of the Britons as well as of 
the Saxons, who mentioned the cir. 
cumſtance in a table hung up in Dover 
caſtle, This opinion is likewiſe em- 
braced by Nennius, who fays, Czfar 
ad Dole bellum pugnavit ; and Cam- 
den obſerved in this place, the re- 
mains of the ramparts which Cæſar 
raiſed to defend the ſhipping from the 
aſſaults of the weather and the enemy. 
The day of his landing was the 
26th of Auguſt in the afternoon, as 
the learned Hally has demonſtrated 
from the circumſtances of the hiſtory, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the 
tides, Philoſoph, tranſ. No. 193. 
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this defeat, no ſooner recollected themſelves from 
their conſternation, than they ſent ambaſſadors to 
implore the clemency of Cæſar, and along with 
them Comius the Atrebatian, whom, as a creature 
of the Roman general, they had ſeized and ſhackled 
on his firſt landing, before he had an opportunity 
of ſignifying the "cauſe of his arrival. But now 
that they were vanquiſhed in battle, they aſcribed this 
outrage to the fury of the ungovernabie multitude 


D * 2 . . 
begged pardon for the oltence, promiſed to deliver 


hoſtages, and in all things to obey his commands. 

Cæſar complained, that after having of their own 
accord ſent ambaſſadors to the continent, with offers 
of peace and ſubmiſſion, they had nevertheleſs op- 
poſed his landing in ſuch an hoſtile manner: but 
he forgave their indiſcretion, and demanded a cer- 
rain number of hoſtages; part of whom they im- 
mediately delivered, and promiſed to ſend for the 
reſt with all convenient diſpatch from the remoter 
provinces. Mean while they diſmiſſed their troops, 
and their princes and lords afſembling, recom- 
mended themſelves, and their different ſtates to the 
protection of Cæſar: though this ſubmiſſion ſeems 
to have been extorted by the neceſſity of the occa- 
fion ; for, they afterwards renounced it with the 
firſt opportunity. 

Their ſeſſion was not yet broke up, when the 
eighteen ſhips, with the Roman cavalry failing from 
Gaul with a gentle breeze, no ſooner approached 
the Britiſh coaſt, than they were diſperſed by a ter- 
rible tempeſt of wind blowing off the ſhore, and 
obliged to return to the port they had left, at which 
they arrived with great difficulty, after having 
narrowly eſcaped the horrors of ſhipwreck. This 
frorm, which happened at the full moon, was at- 
tended with ſuch an high tide, that in the night all 
the gallies which the Romans had hauled aſhore for 
lafery, were filled with water; while of thoſe a 
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rode at anchor, ſome ran foul of one another and Ante C. 55. 


were deſtroyed, and the reſt were rendered uſeleſs 
by the loſs of their anchors, cables, maſts, and 
rigging : a miſerable ſpectacle to the army on ſhore, 
who could give them no aſſiſtance; and having no 
materials for refitting the damaged veſſels, ſaw 
themſelves deprived of the means of returning to 
Gaul, and deſtitute of proviſion on which they 
could ſubſiſt through the winter in Britain. 

The iſland chiefs, who had not yet ſeparated, re- 
ſolved to take the advantage of this calamity, by 
which they ſaw the Romans diſpirited: they con- 
ferred with each other upon this opportunity which 
fortune had put in their power ; they repined at the 
loſs of their liberty; upbraided themſelves with 
their infamouſly tame ſubmiſſion to an handful of 
enemies, without cavalry, ſubſiſtence, br ſhips to 
which they might retire : they looked upon their 
invaders as victims devoted to deft truction, and de- 
termined to ſacrifice them to the going of their 
country. In theſe ſentiments, they gradually diſ- 

appeared from the Roman camp, and | began pri- 
vately to reaſſ-mble their forces; while Cæſar ſuſ- 
pe ting their 2 as — natural conſe . of 


ſend in the reſt of the holt tag s, began to make pre - 
parations for his own 78 He ordered all the 
corn and proviſion in the neighbourhood to be 
brought into the camp, diſpatched a veſſel to the 
continent for materials to repair the ſh: Pping: and 
this work his men undertook with ſuch 4 dour, that 
in a little time the w hole fleet was rendered fit for 
ſervice, except twelve ſhips that periſhed in the 

ſtorm. 

During theſe tranſactions, the ſeventh legion being 
ſent out as uſual to forage, at a time when \ the Peace 
lately conciuded was 1uppoſed to be in full force, 
and the Roman camp was openly frequented by the 

Britons, 
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Ante C. 55. Britons, the ſentinels perceived a greater cloud of 
duſt than could poſſibly ariſe from the legion that 


went forth, and communicated this obſervation to 
Cæſar, who immediately ſuſpecting ſome new at- 
tempt of the iſlanders, marched out at the head of 
the cohorts that were upon duty, after having or- 
dered other bands to take their ſtation; and the 
reſt of the army to follow him with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition: when he had advanced a good way from 
the camp, he found the ſeventh legion hard preſſed 
by the enemy, who concluding they would natu- 
rally come to this place, as here only the corn was 
not yet reaped, had formed an ambuſcade in the 
woods, from which they ſuddenly fell upon the 
Romans, when they were diſperſed and unarmed, 
ſo as to cut off a few, and diſorder the reſt, who 
could hardly reſiſt the attacks of ſuch a furious 
multitude as ſurrounded them; for the Britons not 
only ſhowered their darts and javelins at a diſtance, 
bur likewiſe drove among them with their chariots 
of war, by which they were greatly diſtreſſed. They 
were, therefore, very ſeaſonably relieved by their 
general, at whoſe arrival the enemy intermitted in 
their action. Cæſar judging it improper to provoke 
them to a general engagement, kept his ground for 
ſome time, in order of battle, and then retreated 
o his camp, in which he was confined for ſeveral 
days by tempeſtuous weather. But, this did not 
hinder the Britons from diſpatching meſſengers to 
all parts of the country, with accounts of the ſmall 
number and dejection of the Romans, in conſe- 
quence of which they aſſembled from different quar- 
ters to an immenſe number of horſe and foot, and 
boldly advanced towards the enemy's intrench- 

ments. | 
Cæſar, far from baulking their impatience, march- 
ed out to meet and give them battle, when they 
were quickly routed with great ſlaughter, and all 
4 their 
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their habitations for a conſiderable circuit ſet on eo. 55 
fire and deſtroyed. That fame day they ſent depu- 
ties to ſupplicate the mercy of the Roman com- 
mander, who granted them peace, on condition that 
they ſhould ſend to the continent double the num 
ber of the hoſtages he at firſt demanded ; and now Seh 
that the autumnal equinox approached, and his Gaul. 
ſhips were unfit for a winter voyage, he forthwith 
re embarked his army and returned to Gaul. 

Such was the ſucceſs of the firſt attempt the Ro- 
mans made on the liberty of Britain, which was 
defended by the natives with all that ſpirit and en- 
thuſiaſm which freedom and independency inſpire ; 
and thus ended that celebrated expedition of Cæſar, 
which though unattended with any other folid ad- 
vantage than that of making him acquainted with 
the coaſt of the iſland, and the temper of the inha- 
bitants, was extolled at Rome above all the vic- 
tories he had obtained over the Germans and the 
Gauls, and his ſucceſs in Britain acknowledged by 
a ſupplication of twenty days. Although this was 
an extravagant and ridiculous decree of the ſenate, 
conſidering the little progreſs he had made in his 
firſt deſcent, it is at leaſt a glorious teſtimony of 
the opinion which the Romans, in the meridian of 
all their power and glory, entertained with regard 
to the valour of our anceſtors ; nevertheleſs we can- 
not aſſent to the overweening conjectures of thoſe 
who, from an illiberal partiality to their own coun- 
try, pretend, that Cæſar was actually defeated by 
the Britons ; whereas it appears they were utterly 
unable to cope with him in the field, even when 
they had an immenſe ſuperiority in point of num- 
ber; that the ſmall advantage they gained over the 
ſeventh legion was the effect of ſurprize; and that 
his ſudden return to the continent in ſuch a ſhattered 
condition, did not ſo much denote his apprehenſion 
of the iſlanders, as his dread of a wittter-paſſage in 
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crazy veſſels which had ſuffered in the ſtorm. Had 
he thought himſelf too weak to ſubdue the Britiſh 
power by the force of his arms, he would probably 
have had recourſe to other arts, and endeavoured to 
foment diviſions among the different ſtates in the 
land; an expedient which could hardly have miſ- 
carried, as they were ill affected to one another, 
and he could eaſily have found emiſſaries who would 
have gladly followed his inſtructions: it muſt be 
owned, however, that on this occaſion they united 
for their common ſafety, and even the Belgian & lo- 
nies acted in concert with the antient natives of the 
iland. 

The Britons no ſooner ſaw themſelves delivered 
from ſuch troubleſome viſitants, than they ſeemed 
to forget the ſubmiſſions and promiſes they had 
made, and two only of their ſtates ſent over the 
ſtipulated hoſtages to Cæſar, who, in all appearance, 
was not much incenſed at their neglect, inaſmuch 
as it furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretext for re- 
turning to Britain, and reducing the whole iſland 
under the Roman dominion. Mean while, having 
put his army into quarters, he ſet out for Italy, 
but not before he had given orders and directions 
for refitting the damaged ſhips, and building a great 
number of other veſſels of various conſtruction, 
tor the greater convenience of tranſporting his le- 
gions and cavalry, as well as of floating in ſhallow 
water, that they might be landed with equal eale 
and ſafety: they were broad flat-bottomed boats, 
managed with oars, calculated for lying cloſe to 


the beach, and plying againſt the current of the 


tides. Theſe orders being executed during the win- 


ter, under the inſpection of his lieutenants ;z and 


maſts, cables, anchors, and rigging, fetched from 
Spain, he returned to the army in Gaul, where he 
found ſix hundred tranſports and twenty-eight gal- 
lies ready to put to ſea; and theſe he aſſembled at 

the 
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the port of Itium, (ſuppoſed to be Vitſand,) at the Ante C. 55- 


diſtance of thirty miles from the Britiſh coaſt. 
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But, his departure was delayed by a commotion Reduces the 
among the Triviri, who were {aid to have engaged Fr. 


with the Germans, in ſome intrigues againſt the 
Roman government. Cæſar marching into their 
territories, at the head of four legions and eight 
hundred horſe, confirmed Cingetorix in the magi- 
ſtracy, received the ſubmiſſion of the ſtate, and car- 
ried off two hundred hoſtages, including the ſons 
and kindred of Idutiomarus, who was a turbulent 
man, and at the head of a great faction. Nor were 
theſe the only pledges he demanded for the peace- 
able behaviour of the Gauls in his abſence : when 
he returned to Itium, he convened the cavalry of 
Gaul, and all the chiefs, except a very few in 
whole attachment he could confide, reſolving they 
ſhould accompany him in his expedition. Among 
thele was Dumnorix the Aduan, who either dread- 
ing the dangers of the fea, or intending to raiſe a 
rebellion after Cæſar's departure, earneſtly deſired 
to be excuſed from tne voyage, and finding Cæſar 


. O AI 
inflexible, withdrew in the night with the Æduan 


cavalry ; but being purſued and overtaken by Cæ- 


ſar's troops, he refuſed to return or ſubmit; and 
tell fighting with great gallantry, calling aloud, 
with his lateſt breath, that he was © a free born 
Gaul, native of a free nation, and that he would 
not be enſlaved.” 

As for the Aduan cavalry, which had accom- 
panied him in his retreat, they returned to Cæſar, 
who, about the beginning of Auguſt, leaving La- 
bienus at Itium with three legions and two thouſand 
horſe, in order to be a check upon the Gauls, and 
provide corn for the Britiſh expedition, ſet fail at 
ſun- ſet with five legions, and the ſame number of 
cavalry he had left behind, his fleet conſiſting of 
eight hundred veſſels ; and next day at noon arrived 
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at the place of his former deſcent, where he landed 
without oppoſition. There was not one Briton to 
be ſeen on that part of the coaſt : but he afterwards 
underſtood from the priſoners, that the iſlanders, 


_ appriſed of his intent, had aſſembled an army, and 


Ci, de 
Bell. Gallic. 
I. 5. 
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marched down to the ſea- ſide to oppoſe his diſem- 
barkation, when ſeeing the whole channel covered 
as it were with ſhips, they were ſtruck with con- 
ſternation, and retreated to their lurking-places. 
The army being landed, and the ground marked 
out for the camp, Cæſar provided himſelf with 
guides, and leaving ten cohorts and three hundred 
horſe, under the command of Q. Atrius, to guard 
the ſhips which lay at anchor in the Downes, he 
began his march in queſt of the Britons. Having 
advanced about twelve miles he came in ſight of 
their amy encamped near a river, the paſſage of 
which they diſputed with their cavalry and chariots ; 
but theſe being repulſed by the Romans, they re- 
treated to a wood, in the midſt of which there was 
a kind of fortification raiſed with felled timber. 
Here they poſted themſelves as in an impregnablc 
fortreſs : but they were ſoon diſlodged by the tenth 
legion, and betook themſelves to flight in the ut- 
moſt confuſion ; though Cæſar would not allow his 
horſe to purſue them through an unknown country, 
eſpecially. as the day was far advanced, and he had 
not yet fortified his camp at the landing-place. In 
the morning however, he ſent detachments of ca- 
valry and infantry in purſuit of the fugitives ; yet 
they were ſoon recalled, in conſequence of a meſſage 
from Q. Atrius, giving him to underſtand that the 


fleet had received great damage from a furious tem- 


peſt, which had blown with ſuch violence, that 
the anchors could not hold, and a number of ſhips 
were ſhattered and caſt aſhore. He forthwith 
marched down to the ſea-ſide, where he learned the 
particulars of his loſs, and found that forty ſhips 
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were utterly deſtroyed : in order to repair the reſt, 
he called all the carpenters from the legions, and 
in a letter to Labienus, deſired that all his workmen 

might be employed in building a number of new 
veſſels. Mean while he ordered the ſhips to be 
hauled aſhore, and fortified with the ſame trench 
and rampart that ſurrounded his camp. 

This ſtupendous work being finiſhed in ten days, 
with infinite labour, he appointed a proper guard 
or garriſon for its defence, and put his troops again 
in motion againſt the Britons, whom he found in 
the ſame place they had before occupied, to an in- 
credible number. By this time their common dan- 
ger had induced them to forget, or at leaſt ſuppreſs 
their former feuds and animoſities, and unite their 
whole ſtrength for the mutual defence of their li- 
berty and poſſeſſions. They had convened a gene- 
ral council of all their ſtates and dynaſties, in ofder 
to deliberate on the emergency of their affairs; and 
foreſeeing nothing but confuſion and anarchy would 
prevail in an army compoſed of independent chiefs 
that owned no ſuperior, and knew no ſubordination, 
they unanimouſly conferred a dictatorial power upon 
Caſſivellaunus, whole territories (comprehending 
Hertfordſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Bucks) were di- 
vided from the maritime ſtates by the river Thames. 
This prince had been formerly engaged in con- 
tinual wars with his neighbours, and acquired ſuch 
reputation in military ſkill, that they now deemed 
him worthy of being inveſted with the ſovereign 
command; though this was a very dangerous ex- 
periment, which "nothing could juſtify but their 
dangerous ſituation, They had no ſooner raiſed 
him to this preheminence, than they reſolved to 
ſtrengthen his hands with ſuch power as ſhould ena- 
ble him to act up to the importance of his ſtation ; 
and immediately armed and aſſembled their vaſſals 
ſo as to compole a very numerous and formidable 
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Ante C. 54. army, with which Caſſivellaunus took poſſeſſion: of 
the poſt from whence the Britons had been lately 
diſlodged. 

* The firſt act of his imperatorial power was to de- 
rach his cavalry and chariots to harraſs the Romans 
on their march; and this ſervice they performed 
with great intrepidity, falling upon the enemy's 
horſe ; which however obliged them to give way 
and abſcond among the woods and mountains, 
where, being acquainted with the ground, they ral- 
lied, attacked, and cut in pieces ſome ſtraggling 
Romans, who were too eager in the purſuit. Not 
ſatisfied with having made this undaunted effort, 
they afterwards ruſhed ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
from the woods, while the enemy were employed 
in fortifying their camp, and charged the grand 
guard with ſuch impetuoſity, that Cæſar was obliged 

; to fend a ſtrong body to ſuſtain them ; even then 
the courageous Britons forced their way through 
the intervals of the cohorts, and cutting their paſ- 

ſage back again, retreated to their thicket, after 
having killed a number of Romans, and among 
the reſt, the tribune Quintus Laberius Durus. 

Cæſar's legions, inured as they were to danger, 

and familiar with death, could not help manifeſt- 

ing their terror, at the headlong and almoſt irre- 


8 i N 
{iltible attacks of the Britons, and the ſtrange no- 


velty in their manner of fighting, which gave them 
a great advantage over heavy-armed infantry, whe 
could hot pretend to purſue them when they gave 
way, and durit not break their ranks or abandon 
their ſtandards. Nor could the Roman cavalry 
fight them upon equal terms; for, they frequently 
retreated in den ge diſorder, to decoy them into 
the puriu: t; an vhen they were at too great a di- 
ſtance from the legions to be properly ſultained, 
they leaped from their chariots, and aſſailed them 
on toot : thus the danger was the ſame to the ca- 
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valry, whether they retreated or purſued. Beſides, 
our iſlanders never engaged in great numbers, 
but fought in ſmall bodies, diſpoſed in diſtinct 
ſtations, with large intervals between them, that 
they might ſupport one another occaſionally, and 
thoſe that were fatigued might be relieved with 
treſh reinforcements. 

On the day after this obſtinate action, they 
ſhewed themſelves at a diſtance upon the hills, 
without manifeſting their former eagerneſs and 
alacrity in provoking the Romans to battle; but, 
at noon, when Czfar detached three legions, with 
all the cavalry, to forage under the command of 
C. Trebonius ; they ſuddenly poured upon the fo- 
ragers from all quarters, and even charged the le- 
gions as they ſtood in order of battle: but, they 
were immediately repulſed with great loſs. They 
were no ſooner put in diforder than the horſe fell 
in upon them with ſuch precipitation, as left them 
no time to rally, form, or avail themſelves of their 
chariots ; ſo that they were entirely routed with 
great ſlaughter. The auxiliaries who had joined 
them from different corners of the ifland, being 
diſpirited by fuch a ſeries of defeats, took the firit 
opportunity of returning to their own diſtricts ; and 
after this period the Britons never hazarded a pitched 
battle with the army of Cæſar. 

This politic commander, appriſed of the retreat 
of the Guxiliaries, reſolved to penetrate into the 
confines of Caſſivellaunus, by croſſing the river 
Thames at Coway near the Oatlands, where alone 
it was faid to be fordable by infantry. When he 
arrived at this place, he found a great body of the 
Britons poſted on the oppoſite bank, which they 
had fortified with ſharpened palifadoes : they had 
likewiſe driven ſtakes of the ſame kind in the chan- 
nel of the river, ſo as not to appear above the ſur- 
face; a circumſtance of which Cæſar was inform - 
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Ante C. 54. ed by the priſoners and deſerters. Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe obſtructions, he ordered his horſe to ford 
the river, and the foot to follow without loſs of 
time. They plunged into the ſtream, and pro- 
ceeded with ſuch celerity, even when up to their 
chins in water, that the enemy being ſtruck with 
conſternation, could not ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, but 
abandoning their works, conſulted their ſafety in a 
precipitate retreat. 

Caſſivellaunus having by this time reſigned all 
hope of ſucceſs in regular engagements, diſmiſſed 
the greateſt part of his troops, retaining about four 
thouſand charioteers, with whom he watched the 
motions of the Romans; and being perfectly well 
acquainted with the country through which they 
marched, attacked them occaſionally, when dil- 
perſed in foraging, or intangled in woods and nar- 
row paſles, to the great danger of the cavalry, who 
durſt not venture to reconnoitre the road, or make 
excurſions to any diſtance from the legions. 

While Cæſar laid waſte the country with fire and 
ſword, he received an embaſſy from the Trino- 
bandes, a powerful people, inhabiting Middleſex 
and Eſſex, who promiſed to yield him obedience 
and ſubmiſſion, and requeſted that he would ſend 
their own prince Mandubratius to aſſume the regal 
authority among them, and protect him from the 
malice of Caſſivellaunus, who had killed his father 
Imanuentius. The young prince had eſcaped his 
parent's fate, by flying into Gaul, and craving the 
protection of Cæſar, who now reſtored him to his 
ſubjects, after having obliged them to deliver forty 
hoſtages, and provide corn for the army“. 

Their example was immediately followed by ſe- 
veral other ſtates of the Belgic Britons, who ſeeing 


* Theſe were the Ceni-magni, Se- Berks, Oxfordſhire, Bucks, and 
gontiaci, Ancalites, Bebraci, and Hertforgſhire, 
Caſli, inhabiting Surry, Hampſhire, 


the 
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the Trinobantes protected from all military outrage, Ante C. 54. 
1 ſurrendered to the conqueror, and gave him to un- 
derrſtand that he was but at a little diſtance from the 

| chief town of Caſſivellaunus, ſituated among woods 

and moraſſes, in which a great number of men þ 
and cattle was aſſembled. Thicher he marched wh cri # 
without further delay; and though he found the . 
place ſtrongly fortified, both by art and nature, den. 

reſolved to aſſault it in two different quarters; bur, 

the beſieged being unable to ſtand the attack, be- 


took themſelves to flight from another part of the | 
town, though numbers of them periſhed by the wu 
ſword, and the booty fell into the hands of the | 
Romans. 


Caſſivellaunus, thus hampered and diſtreſſed,” 
ſent orders to Cingetorix, Carnelius, Taximagu- 
lus, and Segonax, princes whole: territories lay in 
Kent, Wilts, and Hampſhire, to aſſemble all their 
forces privately, and ſurpriſe the naval camp of 
the Romans, while Cæſar was at too great a diſ- 
tance to ſuccour the troops he had left on the ſea- 
ſide. But this enterprize did not ſucceed accord- 
ing to his expectation ; for, when they approached | 
the camp, the enemy made a vigorous ſally; in j 
which they killed a great number of the Britons, 140 
and took * Cingetorix priſoner. The bad ſucceſs Wi 
of this attempt made a deep impreſſion upon the | 
mind of Caſſivellaunus, who ſeeing his dominions * 


N * Otherwiſe called Lugotorix, prince launus, whoſe territories were bounded 
of the river's bank, from Lug,. li- by the Thames, at the diſtance of 
quer or water, Oto, a bank. and eighty miles from the ſea, where the 
Rix, a prince or general, Baxter, Gloſſ. Romans landed, Cæſar ſeems to have 
antiq. marched by Lenham, Maidſtone, 

By a letter from Cicero to Atticus, Keſtonheath, and Woodcoate, to Oat- 
it appears that Cæſar landed in Gaul lands, and Coway-ſtakes, where he 
on the twenty-fixth of September; ſo paſſed the river; and from thence he 
that after having refitted his ſhips and proceeded through the weſtern parts of 
fortified his naval camp in Britain, Middleſex to Verolam, or St. Al- 
he could not have above twenty days ban's, near which Caſſivellaunus ſub- 
ent for his expedition againſt Caſſivel· mittee 
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MIT DUNI 07 ENGLAND: 
ravaged, his allies deſerting his cauſe, and his 
troops altogether unable to cope with ſuch a pow- 
erful enemy, by whom he had been fo often de- 
teated, he began to think, in good earneſt, of 
ſubmitting to the conqueror, to whom he com- 
municated propoſals of peace by means of Comius 
the Atrebatian. 

Cæſar, being reſolved to paſs the winter on the 
continent, that he might be at hand to watch, and 
ſuppreſs the ſudden commotions of Gaul; and the 
ſummer being already almoſt elapſed, condeſcended 
to give peace to this Britiſh prince, after having 
exacted a number of hoſtages, impoſed a certain 
annual tribute to be paid by Britain to the Roman 
8 and laid ſtrong injunctions on Caſſivel- 
aunus, to live in peace and friendſhip with Man- 
dubratius and the Trinobantes. Peace being thus 
re-eſtabliſhed, he marched back with his hoſtages 
and a great number of priſoners to the ſea- ſide, 
where he ordered his ſhips to be launched ; and his 
army being put on board at two different embark- 
ations, landed ſafely on the continent a few days 
before the autumnal æquincx. 

As he left no garriſon and made no ſettlement in 


. * . D . * * . 
Britain, in all probability the nations never paid 


the tribute ftipulated in the pacification with Cat- 
fivellaunus $ or at leaſt it may be ſuppoſed that ar- 


ticle was rejected by all the inhabitants, except the 
Belgic cojonies, whoſe chiet dependence being on 
trade, they durſt not refuſe to pay the impoſition, 
leſt their merchandize ſhould' be ſeized by the Ro- 
mans; fo that it ſeems to have been rather a duty 
on commodities, than a general tribute, with which 
the natives could not be ſaddled by any treaty with 
Caſſivellaunus, whoſe ſovereignty many ſtates no 
longer acknowledged. Cæſar therefore reaped no 
other fruit from this conqueſt, than the glory of 
having carried the Roman arms beyond the ocean, 
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known land, divided in a manner from the whole 
world ; unleſs we reckon, among the advantages 
accruing from this enterprize, a cor ſlet of Britiſh 
pearls, which he dedicated as an offering in the 
temple of Venus Genetrix, the ſuppoſed author of 
his family, and a long train of captives, whom he 
employed about the ſcenes and tapeſtry of the 
theatre, on which his Britiſh atchievements were 
repreſented *. Whether or not the Britons were 
punctual in fulfilling their engagements with Cæ- 
far, cannot be determined from hiſtory ; but pro- 
bably the maritime ſettlements were regular in their 
payment of the tribute, which for that reaſon we 
may ſuppoſe to have been eaſily raiſed ; for after 
the death of Julius Cæſar, the Britons lived in 
great tranquillity, without feeling the rod of ar- 
bitrary power, or the oppreſſive impoſitions of ava- 
ricious proconſuls, during the reigns of Auguſtus 
and his ſucceſſor, * but that the former, in the 
ſixth year of his imperial dignity, when he croſſed 
the Alps to regulate the tribute impoſed upon the 
ſeveral nations of Gaul, formed the deſign of an 
expedition into Britain, with a view of ſubjecting 
the natives to the ſame regulations: but, the chiets 
of the iſland being informed of his intent, found 
means to divert the ſtorm, by ſending a ſolemn 
embaſly to ſue for peace, and preſent oblations to 


the capitol. The emperor having revolved the 


*The Britiſh ſlaves were alſo em- 
ployed in carrying the emperor's ſedan, 


race in the time of Auguſtus calls 
them Invictos Romano marte ; and 


as appears by an old infcription in the 
gardens of cardinal Carpenſo. 

That the Romans did not look upon 
Czſar's enterprize as an abſolute con- 
queſt of Britain, we learn from au- 
thors of the beſt authority, Tacitus 
ſays he did not conquer Britain, but 
only ſhewed it to the Romans,---Ho- 


Lucan, who was indeed a profeſſed 
enemy to Julius Cæſar, ſcruples not 
to affirm, that he turned tail, in a 
fright, to the Britons, in queſt of 
whom he went with ſuch mighty 


preparations. Territa quæſitis oſtendit 
terga Britannis. | 
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Ante C. 54, expence of ſuch an enterprize, judged it impolitic 
to exhauſt ſo much treaſure in the conqueſt of a 
remote people, who could never be in a capacity 
to attack the Romans in their own territories ; eſ- 
pecially as they already received greater ſums from 
the duties laid upon Britiſh merchandize, than they 
could expect from a general tribute, after deduct- 
ing the expence of troops and garriſons, which 
would in that caſe become neceſſary. S 

The Britons In conſequence of theſe pacific maxims, the Bri- 

cultivitez tons lived in harmony with the Romans; and in the 

peaceable . : . 

correſpon- Teign of Tiberius, when the fleet of Germanicus 

ener wirh Was diſperſed in the German ocean, after his victory | 
over Arminius, and a number of his ſhips were 
wrecked on the coaſts of Britain, or forced to take 

| ſhelter in the creeks and harbours of this ifland ; 
ba the reguli or chiefs aſſiſted, and relieved the diſ- 

N treſſed Romans with the utmoſt hoſpitality, and 

th $trabo, 1, 2. ſent them back in ſafety to their general. Thele 

"4 friendly diſpoſitions were improved by a frequent 

intercourſe between Britain and Rome, to which 

the Britiſh noblemen often reſorted ; and fome of 
theſe for the benefit of education. The Roman 
merchants reſiding in Britain, together with the 
publicans and collectors of the revenue, ſoon grew 
tamiliariſed to the temper, genius, and cuſtoms of 
the inhabitants, and enjoyed all the opportunities 
they could deſire of making themſelves acquainted 
with the nature and ſituation of the country, as 
well as with the ſtrength, intereſts, diſſenſions, and 
political views of the different tribes that poſſeſſed 
the iſland. Thus the Romans became inſenſibly 
maſters of Britain in ſpeculation, and began to 
wonder that a country ſo well known, had not yet 
been reduced into a province : the intereſts of the 
ſtate gave way to the proſpect of ambition; and 
though they already enjoyed all the ſolid and truly 
delirable advantages of a conqueſt, in the voluntary 
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and pacific ſubmiſſion of the natives, the epithet Au. Ch. 16. 


of Britannicus had irreſiſtible charms in the eyes 
of a weak, vain, arrogant, and worthleſs emperor, 
ſuch as Caius Caligula, who, in the extravagance 


43 


Caligula un- 
dertakes the 


of a freak, reſolved to invade Britain, and reſtore conqueſt of 


a prince of that iſland called Adminius, who had == 
been expelled by his own father, and fled for refuge 
to Rome. That the reader may the more diſtinctly 
underſtand this tranſaction, it will be neceſſary to 
explain the particulars of this expulſion. Cuno- 
belin, the ſucceſſor of Caſſivellaunus, who lived in 
good correſpondence with the Romans, and paid 


the tribute punctually, in pieces of coin ſtruck for 
parpoſe, and inſcribed with the word Taſcia, 
extended his dominion over the Dobuni, inhabiting 
Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire, and the Trino- 
vantes, whoſe capital was, according to Ptolemy, 
called Camelodunum ; beſides theſe he conquered 
ſeveral other tribes, and acquired ſuch acceſſion of 
territory, as rendered him the moſt powerful prince 
in theAſland. He had many ſons, three of whom 
are mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, under the 
names of Adminius, Caratacus, and 'Togodumnus 
and the firit of theſe being appointed to preſide 
over the Trinovantes, even 1n the hte-time of Cu- 
nobelin, miſbehaved in ſuch a manner, in the ad- 
miniſtration of his province, that he was depoſed, 
and exiled by his own father, from whoſe ſeverity 
he appealed to Caligula, and perſuaded that vain- 
glorious emperor to undertake the entire conqueſt 


that 


of Britain. 


For this purpoſe he aſſembled an army of two 
hundred thouſand fighting men, and marching into 
Germany againſt ſome of the ſtates of that country, 
which he propoſed to ſubdue before he ſhould em- 
bark for Britain, he repaſſed the Rhine without 
having ſeen the face of an enemy : Then he plun- 
dered Gaul, and directed his march to the ſea-ſide, 
where 


Camden, 


Sueton, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


An. Ch. 16. where he ordered his forces to be drawn up in order 


of battle. While they ſtood in this poſture, he 
took the air upon the ſea in a galley, and at his 
landing ordered a charge to be ſounded, and the 
fignal to be made for engaging ; but, no enemy 
appearing, he commanded the ſoldiers to gather 
cockle-ſhells, which were ſent with great ſolemnity 
to Rome, as the ſpoils of the- ocean, and ſerved 
to adorn the ridiculous triumph which a ſervile 
ſenate decreed *. 

Perhaps the ardour with which this cowardly em- 
peror at firſt formed the reſolution of conquering 
Britain, was effectually cooled by the account he 
heard of the preparations which the iſlanders had 
made for his reception: certain it is, the puſillani- 
mous conduct he manifeſted on this occaſion when 
at the head of ſuch an immenſe army, brought the 
Roman power into contempt with the warlike Bri- 
tons ; and this begat a careleſs ſecurity, in the 
midſt of which they were ſurpriſed and enſlaved by 
Claudius, after they had preſerved their liberty 
above ninety years, during the reigns of the ſirſt 
tour emperors. In this period, however, they did 
not enjoy that tranquillity which they might have 
derived from the forbènrance of the Romans; on 
the contrary, it afforded leiſure and opportunity to 
the different ſtates and chieftains to renew their 
former bickerings, and enabled the more powerful 
potentates to ſubdue the petty ſovereignties that lay 
contiguous to their dominions. 

We have already obſerved that the Cattivellauni, 
a warlike clan of the antient inhabitants, had greatly 


extended their ſway over the Belgic-Britons, who 


* Beſices this extravagant and deſ ardens was by the people of the coun- 
picable parade, his army was employ- try corrupted into Tour ordans, or 
ed in nothing while he tarried on the Tour d'ordre ; and Charlemagne 1e- 
coaſt, except in building a watch- paired the building, which fill re- 
tower or light-hou'® as a beacon for mains a noble monument of Roman 
Qips at feaz its firk name Turris antiquity, Bucker de Belg, I. 4. 


were 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


were perhaps enervated by their correſpondence with 
the nations of the continent ; particularly with the 
Romans, who bought up their commodities, and 
contributed more than all the reſt of the world to 
the ſupport of their trade, which they found too 
comfortable and advantageous to be riſqued in fa- 
vour of a ſtarving independency. 

Theſe inteſtine diviſions rendered Britain an eaſy 
conqueſt to ſuch a powerful people as the Romans, 
who had long ago converted Gaul into a province, 
and thereby facilitated the expedition into this 
iſland, which nevertheleſs might have been poſt- 
poned to a ſucceeding reign, conſidering the indo- 
lence and phlegmatic diſpoſition of Claudius, had 
not he been rouſed and ſtimulated by the exhorta- 
tions and importunities of a Britiſh fugitive, of the 
name of Beric, a chieftain among the Dobuni of 
Dorſetſhire. This prince had been vanquiſhed and 
expelled by Caratacus and Togodumnus, who now 
ruled the Cattevellauni, as ſucceſſors of their de- 
ceaſed father Cunobelin, 

Claudius, thus daily inſtigated by the remon- 
ſtrances of the Britiſh exile, reinforced by his fa- 
vourites, who flattered him with the proſpects of 
laurels and triumphs, reſolved to ſend over an army 
under the command of A. Plautius, a perſon of 
ſenatorial dignity, and of great experience and mi- 
litary ſkill. This officer was accordingly provided 
with troops and inſtructions, and ſet out on this 
important expedition. But, when he arrived at the 
ſea- ſide, his ſoldiers refuſed to embark for an iſland 
which they conſidered as another diſtin& world; 
and this refuſal, which ſeemed at firſt ſo unpromiſ- 
ing, contributed in the event to the ſucceſs of the 
enterprize : for the Britons, being informed of the 
| mutiny, intermitted in the meaſures they were taking 
do deicnd the coaſt; and afterwards, when the 
army of Plautius ſubmitted of their own accord 
LO 
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to the orders of their general, they made a deſcent 
on the iſland without oppoſition. 

Caratacus and Togodumnus, foreſeeing the in- 
ſinuations of Beric at the court of Rome, had ſent 
thither ambaſſadors to juſtify their conduct, and 
deſire that fugitive might be ſent back, in order to 
be puniſhed for his perfidy and rebellion : but, he 
had anticipated their reſentment, and ſo artfully 
ingratiated himſelf with the emperor, that Claudius 
treated the deputies with inſolence and diſdain, re- 
fuſed to deliver the Dobunian, and in his turn de- 
manded the arrears of the tribute impoſed by Ju- 
lius Cæſar, which the Cattivellaunians had neg- 
lected to pay. This arrogant behaviour towards 
the ambaſſadors, incenſed Caratacus and his brother 
to ſuch a degree, that they not only rejected his pro- 
poſal about the tribute, but likewiſe ordered their. 
ſubjects, on pain of incurring the ſevereſt penalties, 
to break off all correſpondence with the Romans. 

In conſequence of ſuch an open rupture, they 
naturally expected an invaſion, and made prepara- 
tions accordingly, which were now fruſtrated by 
their confidence in the mutiny of the Roman army, 
which was remarkably obſtinate and audacious ; 
for, truſting to this obſtruction, which they deemed 
infurmountable, the two Britiſh kings had with- 


drawn their forces into the interior parts of their 


dominions, leaving the coaſt open and defenceleſs. 
Plautius, having landed in Kent, advanced by 
the ſame route which Cæſar had formerly taken, 
until ke reached the Thames, which he paſſed at 
Wallingford ; and in Oxfordſhire engaged both the 
brothers, whom he defeated in two pitched battles. 
Theſe victories were attended with the ſubmiſſion 
of the Dobuni, among whom having left a garriſon 
at Aldcheſter, he marched in purſuit of the Britons, 
who had retired behind the river Thames, vhich 
they deemed impaſſible. A party of Germans, 
however, 


* 


— 
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however, ſwam acroſs in their armour ; and theſe An. Ch. 16. 


were followed by a detachment of Romans, under 
the command of Fl. Veſpaſian, afterwards empe- 
ror, and his brother Sabinus, who fell upon the 
Britons with great fury, and obliged them to re- 
treat, after having killed a great number of their 
horſe and charioteers. Far from being diſpirited 
by this check, they next day charged the Romans 
with ſuch intrepidity, that victory continued for a 
long time doubtful, and was at laſt wreſted from 
the Britons by the bravery of G. Sidius Geta, 
who, for his extraordinary proweſs on this occaſion, 
was complimented by the ſenate with the honours 
of a petty triumph, although he was an inferior 
officer. Caratacus, after this unſucceſsful effort, 
retreated along the river Thames, as it runs towards 


the ocean: and croſſed at a particular place, where 


it had overflowed its banks, and left behind a quan- 
tity of ſtagnating water. Here the Germans ſwam 
over as before; and Plautius paſſing with his le- 
gions at a bridge in the neighbourhood, a battle 
enſued, in which Togodumnus was flain, and the 
Britons routed with great ſlaughter “. 


D 
Plautius, having obtained four ſucceſſive vic- 


tories over the enemy, thought it - was now high 
time to give the emperor notice of his proceedings, 
according to the inſtructions he had received, that 
he might have the honour of putting an end to the 
war in perſon, Claudius immediately embarked at 
Oſtium in the latter end of July, for Marſeilles, 
from whence he travelled by land to Boulogne, 
then known by the name of Geſſoriacum, here 
he took ſhipping for the Britiſh coaſt, with a very 
conſiderable reinforcement, and landed ſafely at the 
Portus Rutupinus, now called Sandwich. 


* This event 1s ſuppoſed to have 
happened near the place now called 
the iſle of Dogs, almoſt oppoſite to 


Creenwich, becauſe the river is there 
fordable, and at no other place be- 
tween that and the ſome 
ry! 
The 
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The ſoldiers were no ſooner diſembarked, than 
he proceeded to the banks of the Thames, on 
which Plautius was encamped; and the armies being 
Joined, croſſed the river in the face of the Britons, 
who bravely diſputed their paſſage. From hence 
the emperor advanced into the country of the Tri- 
nobantes, and took the capital Camulodunum, now 
called Malden in Eſſex. 

The fame of theſe exploits, and the terror of 
ſuch a numerous army, brought nations every day 
to his camp with offers of ſubmiſſion, eſpecially 
from the Belgic-Britons of that neighbourhood : 
but, none of the antient natives would give up their 
liberty, though the Iceni courted his friendihip and 
were conſidered as allies : while Caratacus at "_ 
head of the Caſſivellauni, {till kept the field: 
hope of ſceing the Romans retire at the ane 
of winter. 

Claudius, having diſarmed thoſe that ſubmitted, 
and reduced many petty ſtates to his obedience by 
force of arms, was ſeveral times proclaimed Impe- 
rator by the ſoldiers ; and the vanquiſhed were ſo 
touched with his generoſity in leaving them to enjoy 
their polſeſliqns, chat they erected temples to him, 

and ranked him among their deities, Thus ſa— 
tiated with glory and ſucceſs, he left Plautius to 
finiſh the campaign, aiter he had ſtayed. fifteen days 
in Britain, and at his return to Rome was honoured 
with a triumph and the ſurname of Britannicus: 
circumſtances that clearly demonitrate the impor- 
tance of ſuch an accefiion to tie Roman domi- 


43. nion . 


Plautius, in the character of proconſul or gover- 
nor of Britain, proceeded in the conqueſt of thoſe 


* About this period the iſlands of 
Orkneys were likewiſe added to the 
empire, by whom is uncertain ; but 
the event is particularly celebrated in 


an inſcription dedicated to the honour 
of Claudius. Britannia Romana, 
p. 21. 


ſtates 
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ſtates who ſtill refuſed to ſubmit: and while he 
himſelf carried on his operations chiefly againſt the 
inland, warlike, and original iſlanders, who lived 
among woods and mountains, Fl. Veſpaſian his 
ſecond or aſſeſſor was employed to reduce the ma- 
ritime places occupied by the colonies of the Belg, 
who had ſettled the whole coaſt from the promon- 
tory of Kent to the Lands-end. The ſucceſs of 
this expedition was ſuch as might have been ex- 
pected from the fortune, valour, and capacity of 
ſuch an experienced general. He defeated them 
in thirty battles, made himſelf maſter of the iſle of 
Wight, and ſubdued Hampſhire, ,Wiltſhire, and 
Somerſetſhire , to the extremity of Cornwall; and 
in the courſe of this expedition, ſubjected the Bel- 
gæ and Durotriges, two of the moſt powerful 
Britiſh nations, who had adopted the manners of 
the old Britons, and lived among the woods and 
marſhes of Wilts, Dorſetſhire, and the Mendip- 
hills: where their youth were inured to hardſhip, 
in feeding, tending, and driving their cattle amon 
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the downs and foreſts: an honourable ſociety of | 


herdſmen diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ceangi or 
Drovers. Theſe and many other ſtates were en- 
tirely reduced by the courage and ſagacity of Vel- 
paſian, who, at his return to Rome, was honoured 
with the conſulate and a triumph. | | 
As for Plautius, he had to deal with + Carata- 
cus, who was a prince of uncommon talents. He 


* The many Roman encampments 
ſtill to be ſeen in the counties of 
Wilts, Dorſet, and Somerſetſhire, 
ſeem to be monuments of Veſpaſian's 
military glory, and ſome of them are 
actually declared by tradition to be 
the works of that general. ---- With 
reſpect to the ſtory of his having been 
reſcued by the gallantry of his ſon 
Titus, when he was ſurrounded by the 


NumMs. II. 


enemy in Britain ; it muſt be a fable 
or miſtake, inaſmuch as Titus, who 
was born in the year forty-one, could 
not be above the age of ſeven or eight, 
at the period fixed for this noble act of 
filial piety, Carte, p. 103, 

+ His Britiſh name was Caradoc 
or Garatog, perhaps from Gearact, 
wiſe ; and Tog, a general, 
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An, Ch. 51. was endowed with the moſt undaunted courage, 


and the moſt invincible fortitude ; he was fraught 

with experience, which had ripened his judgment; 

patient in adverſity ; cool, penetrating, and fruit- 

ful of expedients. Finding it impracticable to 

withſtand the arms and military diſcipline of the 

Romans in battle, he reſolved to hazard nothing 

but ſkirmiſhes, and theſe only when he had a ma- 

nifeſt advantage of ground, or a great ſuperiority 

in number: thus he ſtill hovered about the ſkirts 

of the Roman army, which he occaſionally har- 

raſſed with great ſucceſs; and his parties when 

overmatched retreated to mountains, fens, and faſt- 

Plautius, neſſes unknown and inacceſſible to the enemy, 

ſubdues the Nevertheleſs, Plautius, by his vigilance, activity, 

Dobuni, an and conduct, ſubdued the Dobuni, Ancalites, and 

like fates. © Trinobantes, of Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Mid- 

= oy 52. dleſex, and Eſſex ; and, when he returned to Rome, 
Suck. Claud. enjoyed the honours of an ovation. 

He is ne- After his departure, the war was probably ma- 

cexced in naged by the legates of the legions, for the ſpace 

p. Oforius Of two years that intervened between the return of 

Scapvl Plautius, and the arrival of P. Oſtorius Scapula, 

an active and experienced general, who was ſent 

over to the government of Britain, and found the 

affairs of his province in great confuſion. Though 

the ſeaſon for action was almoſt elapſed ; yet, as 

the troops of Caratacus made continual incurſions 

into the Romgn province, in hope that the new 

governor 3 not expoſe himſelf in a ſtrange 

country to the inconveniencies of a winter cam- 

paign, he torthwith aſſembled his troops, and tak. 

ing the field againſt them, defeated all thoſe that 

who ſetilesa hazarded an encounter. Then, with a view to de- 

Calau. fend the province from the con tinual inſults to which 

nu. it was expoſed from ſuch Yeſtleſs neighbours, he 

reſolved to confine and reſtrain them by a chain of 


torts to be raiſed along the river Anton or Nen, in 
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Northamptonſhire, and on the banks of the Se- A. h. 5a. 
verne ; but before he began to execute this reſo- 

lution, he eſtabliſhed a Roman colony at Camu- 
lodunum or Malden; and London being ſettled 

much about the ſame time, the country between 

the Thames and the ſea was reduced into a pro- 

vince, under the name of Britannia prima, 

The Iceni, inhabiting Norfolk, Suffolk, and t oats 
Cambridgeſhire, a powerful people, who had hi- : 
therto lived in amity with the Romans, were the , . 

4 acit, Ann 
firſt to oppoſe the deſign of the proconſul. They xi. 
engaged in a confederacy with ſome of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates ; and joining their forces, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous polt, which they fortified 
with looſe flints for annoying the feet of the Roman bj 
cavalry : notwithſtanding this precaution, they Wt 
were attacked by Oſtorius, and their intrenchments l 
forced, after they had made a deſperate reſiſtance. 
After this victory he took meaſures for ſecuring the 
province from any future incurſions of thoſe na- 
tions ; and, in order to defend the Roman con- 
queſts on the fide of the Severne, he allowed Co- 
gidunus, king of the Dobuni, poſſeſſing the coun- + 
ties of Glouceſter and Oxford, to keep his princi- N 
pality, and even inveſted him with authority over 
ſome other Belgic colonies : a politic expedient, - = 
which ſucceeded to his wiſh, by fomenting the 
diſſenſions among the Britons, and attaching a 
powerful prince to the Roman intereſt, which he tai 
never abandoned in the ſequel. 1 

Oſtorius, having made theſe prudent diſpoſitions, aud quells 1 
marched into the country of the Canges or Shrop- tion among 8 
ſhire, which he ravaged with fire and ſword, and the Bri- $ 
penetrated almoſt to the ſea- coaſt of Denbighſhire, 4 
when he was recalled by the revolt of the Brigantes 1 
in Yorkſhire, whither he marched with great ex- 
pedition; and having quelled the diſturbance, 
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An. Ch. $2. puniſhed the ringleaders of the inſurrection with 


death * 

Theſe examples of ſeverity had no effect upon 
the Silures, inhabiting Herefordſhire and great 
part of South Wales, the moſt powerful nation in 


the iſland, commanded by their king Caratacus, 


Marches a- 
gainſt Cara- 
tacus, 


who is de- 
feated, 


reckoned the moſt martial prince that Britain had 
ever produced. He retired to the Severne with the 
remains of his on forces, which he had ſo long 
employed unſucceſsfully againſt the invaders of 
his country; and found no great difficulty in per- 
ſuading the inhabitants to try their fortune in the 
ſame intereſting quarrel. 

Oſtorius, being appriſed of their ſtrength, 
thought proper to employ his legions in this expe- 
dition; and immediately began his march through- 
out Shropſhire, in order to attack them at once, 


and terminate the war by one deciſive blow. Ca- 


ratacus, Anwilling to bring the war into the country 
of the Silures, paſſed the river Teme, that divides 


Herefordfhire from Shropſhire; and being rein- 
forced by a ee of the Ordovices from different 
parts of Wales, took poſſeſſion of a very advan- 
tageous polt, upon an inacceſſible mountain, waſhed 
by a deep and rapid ſtream Þ+. 

When he ſaw the enemy approaching, he drew 
up his army compoſed of different tribes, com- 


This inſurrection was not quelled 
before Oftorius had routed the Bri- 
There is a Ro- 


man encampment ſtill viſible on a 


gantes in the field, 


moor between Littleborough and Don- 
caſter, near Hatfield foreſt, from 
which the troops of the Brigantes ſal- 
lied upon the Romans, and a battle 
enſued on the ſpot, where now ſtands 
the town of Oſtorfield, fo denominated 
frem the general who obtained the 
victory. Phil. Tranſ. n. 275. 


+ In all probability the Colun or 
Clun that falls into the Teme, hard 
by a very ſteep hi!l, called at this day 
Caer-Caradoc, on the top of which 
are the remains of a camp ſurrounded 
with ſtone ramparts, though now 

The Roman 
Tumuli are ſtill viſible on the Shrop- 
ſhire fide of the Teme, and the Bri- 
tiſh-camp is on the Herefordſhire ſide 
of that river, Camden's Shropſhire, 


covered with earth. 
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manded by their own reſpective chieftains; and 42: Ch. 5% 


going in perſon from rank to rank, exhorted them 

to exert their utmoſt courage and reſolution, inaſ- 

much as their liberty and happineſs depended upon 

the fortune of the day. Jo theſe remonſtrances 

they replied with joyous ſhouts and acclamations z 

which did not fail to ſtartle Oſtorius, who began to 
think that the nature of their ſituation, the river that 

ran in their front, and their eagerneſs and alacrity to 
engage, were obſtacles not to be ſurmounted. En- 
couraged, however, by the ardour of his troops, 

who called aloud that nothing was impoſſible to 
Roman courage, he gave the ſignal for the attack, 
in conſequence of which they ſprung forward, 
with the utmoſt intrepidity. The river was ſoon 
paſſed; but, in approaching the Britiſh camp, they 
received a ſhower of javelins and other miſtiles, 
which brought a number of the Romans to the 
ground. Notwithſtandingtliis terrible diſcharge, they 
advanced to the rampart, which being compoſed 
of looſe ſtones, was eaſily demoliſhed in ſeveral 
places: as ſoon as they had an opportunity of uſing 
their {words, ſuch carnage enſued, that the Britons 
were totally routed ; and their defeat was the more 
ſeverely felt, as the wife, daughters, and brothers 
of Caratacus fe!l into the hands of the conqueror. 
This victory was followed, in a few days with an 
advantage which Oſtorius could not foreſee : Cara- 
tacus himſelf, who had fled for refuge to Cartiſ- 
mandua, queen of the Brigantes, was delivered 
into his hands by that princeſs, becauſe ſhe dreaded 
the reſentment of the victor, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
grant an aſylum to the vanquiſhed king. 

Thus was the gallant Caratacus treacherouſly 
ſurrendered to the Roman general, after he had 
commanded the confederate Britons for nine years 
ſucceſſively, during which he had made ſuch incre- 
dible efforts ro maintain the liberty of his coun- 


E 3 try, 


betrayed and 
ſent captive 
to Rome. 
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An. Ch. 52. try, againſt officers and armies inured to conqueſt, 


that his renown had long ago reached the city of 
Rome, where his name was equally dreaded and re- 
vered. 

Claudius was no ſooner informed of his being 
taken, than he ordered him to be conducted to his 
court, in order to exhibit him as a ſpectacle to the 
Roman people. Accordingly, on the day appointed 
for that purpoſe, the emperor aſcended his throne 
in public, and commanded the captives to be 
brought into his preſence. Firſt appeared the val- 
ſals of the Britiſh king, with the trappings and 
ſpoils of the war; theſe were followed by his wife, 
brothers, and daughters, imploring mercy with 
the moſt piteous and abject lamentations; laſt of 
all came Caratacus, with a dignified aſpect, betray- 
ing neither fear nor perplexity in his countenance; 
but, approaching the tribunal, he fixed his eyes on 
Claudius, and is ſaid to have ſpoke to this effect. 
& Had my moderation been equal to my birth and 
e fortune, I had arrived in this city, not a cap- 
e tive, but an ally; nor wouldſt thou have diſ- 
“ dained the alliance of a prince, like me, de- 
* ſcended from illuſtrious progenitors, and veſted 
With the ſupreme authority over many warlike 
% nations. My preſent fate redounds as much to 
« thy honour as to my own diſgrace. I was in 
de poſſeſſion of vaſſals, horſes, arms, and wealth: 
% what wonder then that I was unwilling to loſe 
% them? for though you are ambitious of unjver- 
% fal ſway, it does not follow that all men ought 
* tamely 4o ſubmit to your dominion. Had I 
ſurrendered myſelf in the beginning of the con- 
teft, neither my misfortune, nor thy glory, 
* would have attracted the attention of the world, 
and my fate would have been buried in oblivion. 
« But if thou wilt ſpare my life, I ſhall be an 
eternal monument of thy clemency.”** The em- 
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peror was affected with this addreſs of the Britiſh An. Ch. 52, 
hero, whom he pardoned on the ſpot; and order- 
ing the captives to be unchained, the firſt uſe they 
made of their liberty was to go and proſtrate them- 
ſelves before the empreſs Agrippina, who fat en- 
throned in the ſame place, and was ſuppoſed to 
have interceded with Claudius in their behalf. The 
conqueſt and captivity of Caratacus was extolled 
as highly at Rome as that of Syphax by P. Sci- 
pio, and that of Perſeus by L. Paulus; and the 
ſenate decreed the honours of a triumph to Oſto- 
rius, whoſe fortune ſeemed to forſake him in the 
ſequel : for whether the Roman troops in Britain 
became more ſecure and negligent, after the re- 
duction of Caratacus, or the Britons acquired re- 
doubled courage and activity from reſentment and 
deſpair, they now gained ſeveral advantages over 
the enemy ; they ſuddenly fell upon a Roman 
quarter-maſter general, who had been left with a 
body of troops to build forts in the country of the 
Silures, and cut him in pieces, together with eight 
centurions, and a number of legionary ſoldiers ; 
on which occaſion all the cohorts would have met 
with the ſame fate, had not they been ſuſtained by 
ſuccours from the neareſt ſtations. In a little time 
after this exploit, they deteated the foragers and 
their convoy of cavalry ; nay, when Oſtorius came 
up in perſon with the legions, they maintained the 
battle till night, and then xetired. 

Theſe actions were followed by innumerable 
E ſkirmiſhes, fought in woods and moraſſes with va— 
1 rious ſucceſs; for, they took all opportunities of 
falling upon ſtraggling parties of the Romans, 
againſt whom the Silures glowed with the moſt 
implacable revenge, in conſequence of having heard 
that the emperor declared the Britons would never 
be quiet, until the Silures ſnould undergo the fate 
1 of the Sigambri, in being extirpated from their 
9 E 4 own 
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An. Ch. 53. own country, and tranſported to Gaul. 
rated at this declaration, they redoubled their hof. 
tilities ; they intercepted two auxiliary cohorts that 
were buſied in pillaging for the benefit of their of- 
ficers, and by diſtributing the booty and the cap- 
tives among the neighbouring nations, paved the 


Oftorius ties way for a general revolt; 


in Britain, 


— 


and 18 ſuc- 
ceeccd hy 
Aulus Di- 


»dius. 
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Romans. 


KIS TORT or ENGLAND. 
Exaſpe- 


when Oſtorius died, op- 
preſſed with cares and diſappointment. The Bri- 
tons rejoiced at this event, by which they were 
freed from a vigilant enemy, who, though not 
killed in battle, they juſtly ſuppoſed owed his death 
to the war, which he found himſelf unable to 
conclude. 

Conſidering the precarious and unſettled condi- 
tion of the Roman province in Britain, this was no 
time to leave the army without a general; ſo that 
Claudius ſent thither Aulus Didius, without de- 
lay, as proprætor; and notwithſtanding all his 
diſpatch, he found affairs in a worſe ſituation than 
ever, as the Silures had obtained a victory over a 
legion commanded by Manlius Valens, and elated 
by this advantage made incurſions into the Roman 
province: however, this loſs was in all probability 
exaggerated by the new general, with a view to 
enhance the merit of his checking the career of the 
enemy, whom he compelled to retire. 

Mean while Venutius, prince of the Uicci or 
Vigantes, inhabiting the counties of Warwick and 
Worceſter, a general of diſtinguiſhed abilities a- 
mong the Britons, and formerly attached to the 
Romans, having married Cartiſmandua, that per- 
fidious queen of the Brigantes, who had betrayed 
CALSTSCUs, their union was attended with diſguſt 
and animoſity, which proceeded to a ſeparation and 

open rupture. A war enſued between the huſband 
and the wife, in the courſe of which ſhe inveigled 
his brother and kindred into her power by a treſh 
act of treachery, which was fo flagrant and inex- 


cuſable 
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cuſable as to excite the reſentment of the neighbour- An. Ch. 53. 


g ſtates, ſome of whom reinforced the party of 
Venutius. In order to counterballance this junction, 
Cartiſmandua had recourſe to the Romans, whom 
ſhe had fo ſignally obliged ; and Aulus Didius being 
too old or inactive to take the field in perſon, or 
unwilling to riſque the reputation he had already 
acquired, ſent ſome cohorts to her ſuccour, and to 
their valour ſhe owed the fortune of the day ; nor 
had ſhe leſs cauſe to congratulate herſelf upon the 
aſſiſtance of a legion commanded by Ceſius Naſica, 
which afterwards fought another battle in her fa- 
vour. 

Elated with the friendſhip of the Romans, or 
impatient to gratify an irregular paſſion, which per- 
haps was the cauſe of her averſion to Venutius, 
the eſpouſed her own general Vellocatus; an indil- 
cretion which alienated the minds of her ſubjects 
to ſuch a degree, that Venutius profited by their 
diſſatisfaction ſo as to make himſelf maſter of a 
great part of her territories ; and though the Ro- 
mans marched to her ſuccour on the firſt notice, 
all they could do was to ſave her perſon from cap- 
tivity; while, in eſpouſing her cauſe, they con- 
verted a ſerviceable friend into an irreconcileabie 
enemy, and intailed a dangerous war upon the em- 
pire. 

Didius was ſucceeded in the government of Bri- 
tain by Veranius, under the empire of Nero; and 
meditated mighty projects, which, as he had ac- 
quired great reputation in other employments, 
would probably have ſucceeded, had they not been 
anticipated by his death, which happened before 
he had time to undertake any enterprize of conſe- 
quence, This officer's place was filled by Sueto- 
nius Paulinus, one of the greateſt generals of his 
time, the hrit Roman who had paſſed mount Atlas, 
and penetrated with an army to the banks of the 

Niger. 
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Niger. He glowed with emulation to rival the 
fame of Corbulo, the conqueror of Armenia, whoſe 
glory he reſolved to eclipſe by his atchievements in 
Britain. As ſoon as he arrived in his government, 
he formed the deſign of reducing the iſle of Mona 
or Angleſey, ſeparated from the reſt of Britain by 
a narrow channel, over which he tranſported his in- 
fantry in flat-bottomed boats *, while his cavalry, 
partly wading and partly ſwimming, eaſily ſur— 
mounted this obſtruction. He found the iſlanders 
drawn.up in order of battle on the ſhore, to oppoſe 
his landing; and ſaw a number of women, dreſſed 
like furies, with diſhevelled hair, and torches in 
their hands, ſurrounded by Druids, who lifted up 
their hands to heaven, and poured forth the molt 
terrible execratigqhs. Such a ſpectacle at firſt con- 
founded the Romans, and fixed them motionleſs 
to the ſpot, when they received the firſt aſſault 
without oppoſition ; but at length the ſhame of 
being terrified by a troop of weak women and 
prieſts, together with the exhortations of their ge- 
neral, diſpelled the ſuggeſtions of their fear, and 
then charging the Britons ſword in hand, they ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland. ' The firſt 
uſe Suetonius made of his victory, was to burn the 
Druids in the fires which they themſelves had 
kindled for the ſacrifice of their priſoners ; and in 
deteſtation of their barbarities peculiar to the Druidi- 
cal ſuperſtition, he ordered their altars to be demo- 
liſhed and their ſacred groves to be cut down, that 
no memorial might remain of ſuch an execrable re- 
ligion. The remnant of the Druids finding them- 


* The tradition of the country rial of the tranſaction. Beſides, this 
fixes the place near Porthamel in the tradition is confirmed by the remains 
pariſh of Llanidan, where the chan- of a Roman camp, a large Tumu- 
nel is very narrow; and the Welſh Jus, Britiſh weapons, bones, aſhes, 
names of the landing-place and the and coins of Claudius found in this 
feld of battle ſtil] preſerve a memo» particular place, Camden's Angleſey, 
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ſelves deprived of their ceremonies and habitations, 
and moreover expoſed to continual dangers from 
the averſion of the Romans, retired to Ireland and 
the Hebrides, which are ſuppoſed to have been the 
original ſeats of their worſhip, while the proprztor 
began to build forts for the preſervation of the 
iſland he had conquered. 

This work however was ſoon interrupted, by an 
unexpected incident. He was recalled to quell a 
general inſurrection of the Britons, in which not 
only the ſubjects, but alſo the allies of the Romans 
had joined the other nations that were not ſubjected 
to their ſway. This revolt was undoubtedly ripened 
by the ſenſe of the grievances under which the Bri- 
tons groaned. They had not only loft their antient 
independency, and form of government, which 
was ſo dear to their remembrance, but they were 
ſaddled with cruel taxes, which they borrowed mo- 
ney of the Romans themſelves to pay; and if they 
failed to reimburſe thoſe uſurers with the utmoſt 
punctuality, their cattle and goods were ſeized, 
and themſelves expelled their habitations . Nay, 
their miſery became the ſubject of ridicule to their 
oppreſſors, who inſulted them on all occaſions, fo 
as to kindle a deſperate ſpirit of reſentment in a 
people naturally addicted to paſſion and revenge. 
Their minds being thus prepared, nothing was 


SO 


wanting but ſome remarkable outrage, to blow the 


| embers into a dangerous flame of open rebellion ; 
and ſuch a provoking act of violence they now ſuſ- 


tained on the following occaſion. 
Praſatagus, king of the Iceni, lately deceaſed, 
had by his will bequeathed his eſtate, as a joint in- 


heritance between the emperor and his own daugh- 


IN 


* We are told by Dio Caſſius, that payment, procceded to ſuch extremi- 
Seneca lent incredible ſums at extra- ties as in a great meaſure contributed 
vagant intereſt to thoſe poor people; to this revolt. 
and, upen their failure in point of 
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ters, in hope that by the ſacrifice of one part, he 
might ſecure the other to his family : bur this pre- 
caution, inſtead of anſwering the end for which it 
was taken, had a quite contrary effect ; for, the 


ceremonies of the funeral were no ſooner performed, 


than Catus Decianus, the procurator of the pro- 
vince, took poſſeſſion of the whole, on pretence 
of executing the teſtament of the defunct; and the 
widow Bonduica making remonſtrances againſt this 
act of injuitice, he ordered her to be ſcourged like 
a ſlave, and violated the chaſtity of her daughters: 

the kindred of Praſatagus were treated like ſlaves, 
his houſes ſeized, his principalities waſted, and the 
nobility or chieftains turned out of their paternal 
eſtates. 

Theſe ſhocking barbarities, added to the other 
motives of diſconte nt, exaggerated by the dowager, 
who was a woman of a maſculine ſpirit and irre- 
ſiſtable cloguence, and inflamed by the remaining 
Druids, who had ſuch influence over all the iſland; 
produced an univerſal revolt. The Iceni, as being 
the molt deeply intereſted in the quarrel, were the 
firſt who declared themſelves openly ; and their 
example was immediately followed by their neigh- 
bours the Trinobantes. Venutius was the next'to 
join the malcontents ; the partiſans of his wife, 
forgetting their particular quarrels, and former 
amity with the Romans, united with their country- 
men on this occaſion : all the ſubje&ed ſtates, and 
even the remote © Ca aledonians, engaged in this con- 
federacy; which was headed by Bonduica, who 
ſoon found her army increaſed to two hundred and 
thirty thouſand fighting men ; ſuch a prodigious 
number as they had never brought into the field 
upon any former emergency. 

Ihe Roman colony at Camulodunum was ſur— 
ptiſed and put to the ſword ; the temple of Clau- 


the direction ile 
of Bonduica. 
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the ninth legion, commanded by Petilius Cerealis, An. Ch, 61. 


ſurrounded and cut in pieces: and no enemy being 
able to keep the field againſt thoſe exaſperated en- 
thuſiaſts, they ravaged the whole country that was 
ſubje& to the Romans, burning, crucitying, and 
impaling the wretched people, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex: they deſtroyed Verolam, which was 
a Roman municipium, though not fortified, and 
returned loaded with booty to their different habi- 
tations, after having ſacrificed above ſeventy thou- 
ſand lives in this expedition. 

Suetonius, being informed of this rebellion, 
quitted his deſigns in the iſle of Angleſey, and 
marching with his ſmall body of forces through 
the enemy's country, arrived in ſafety at London, 
which was already famous for its wealth and com- 
merce : there being furniſhed with proviſion and 
ſtores by the Belgic colonies inhabiting the country 
to the ſouth and welt of the Thames, who {til] 
adhered to the Roman intereſt, he drew together 
the auxiliary cohorts from the neighbouring garri- 
ſons that were not tenable; and, though Pænius 
Poſthumius, præfect of the ſecond legion, refuſed 
to march to his aſſiſtance, theſe draughts, joined 
with the fourteenth legion and the vexillarii of the 
twentieth, compoſed a body of ten thouſand men, 
with which he reſolved to take the field, and 
hazard a general engagement. 


With this view he encamped in an advantageous 


The Britons 


ſituation ; and drawing up his forces in order of are totally 


battle on a narrow ſpot of ground, with a thick 
impenetrable wood in his rear, and a large open 
plain in front, he waited with great compoſure for 
the attack of the enemy, his legionary ſoldiers being 
ſtationed in the center, flanked on the right and left 
by the light-armed troops, and the wings being 
formed by the cavalry. The Britons, elated with 
the advantages they had lately gained, and confiding 
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An. Ch. 51. in the vaſt ſuperiority of their number, after hay. 


ing been harrangued by Bonduica , who appeared 
among them in a chariot with her two daughters 
who had been deflowered, proceeded to the attack 
with loud ſhouts and acclamations ; and the Ro- 
mans ſuſtained the firſt charge without ſhrinking, 
Nay, theys gave them ſuch a warm reception as 
checked their impetuoſity; and having expended 
all their javelins, ſallied out in form of a wedge, 
in order to penetrate the more eaſily through ſuch 
an enormous multitude. The Britons fought with 
great obſlinacy and perſeverance, though without 
order or diſtinction; but at length were obliged to 
yield to the diſcipline and valour of their enemies, 
who routed them with great ſlaughter. Their loſs 
amounted to eighty thouſand killed in the battle 
and in the purſuit, beſides an infinite number of 
captives doomed to perpetual ſlavery ; for they had, 
according to cuſtom, brought their women into the 
field, and diſpoſed them in waggons ranged around 
the plain, from whence they could ſee the engage- 
ment, and animate the men to deeds of glory. Far 
from being diſheartened by ſuch a terrible defeat, 
they prepared for another battle, but were diverted 
from this reſolution by the ſudden death of Bon- 
duica, occaſioned by the violence of her grief and 


* Bonduica is repreſented as a tall they had ſuffered from the Romans, 
woman, of remarkable beauty, and reminding them of the bravery of 


the moſt dignified deportment, with a 
commanding ſeverity in her counte- 
nance, a loud ſhrill voice, and a great 
quantity of yellow hair .that flowed 
down to her loins, She wore a maſly 
golden chain about her neck, a flow- 
ing robe of various colours, over 
which was thrown a mantle of coarſer 
ſtuff, She held a ſpear in her hand, 
and from a throne of turf harrangued 
her army, recapitulating the wrongs 


their anceſtors, expatiating upon their 
late ſucceſs againſt their oppreflors, 
and exhorting them to the defence of 
their liberty, rather than live and un- 
dergo the miſery and diſgrace of ſervi- 
tude, Having thus inflamed their 
courage, ſhe let looſe a hare which 
the had concealed in her boſom, and 
gave thanks aloud for that happy 


omen to Adraſte, the goddeſs of war. 
Dis, 1, 62, 
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deſpair, procured, as ſome alledge, by poiſon. 
This calamity diſconcerted all their meaſures, and 
after having celebrated her funeral obſequies, they 
immediately diſperſed into their ſeveral diſtricts ; 
while Pænius Poſthumius, who had refuſed to 
obey his general, fell upon his own ſword, either 
to avoid the puniſhment he had reaſon to expect, 
or becauſe he could not ſurvive the diſgrace of hav- 
ing excluded himſelf from a ſhare in ſuch an il- 
luſtrious action. 

As for Paulinus, he took all neceſſary precautions 
to prevent the Britons from reaſſembling their 
forces: he deſolated the country and drove away 
the cattle; and as the inhabitants neglected agri- 
culture, and were deſtitute of magazines, a dread- 
ful famine enſued, by which great numbers periſhed. 
Notwithſtanding this grievous calamity, they choſe 
rather to ſtarve upon their native hills than eat the 
bread of ſlavery; though nothing retarded their 
intire reduction, but a quarrel that aroſe betweeen 
Suetonius and the new procurator Julius Claſſicia- 
nus, who having been reſtricted in his extortions 
by the general, made ſuch unfavourable reports of 
his conduct at the court of Rome, that Nero ſent 
over his freedman Polycletus to take cognizance of 
the affair, and compromiſe the difference. Though 
this inſpector acquitted Paulinus of the miſdemea- 
nours laid to his charge, the procurator {till con- 
tinued to do him ill offices with the emperor, by 
whom at laſt the proprætor was recalled, and Pe- 
tronius Turpilianus, late conſul, appointed in his 
room. 

The Britons defended their liberties with ſuch 
unwearied obſtinacy, even in the midſt of the moſt 
terrible diſtreſſes, and ſuch a number of troops was 
required to maintain conqueſts of greater impor- 
tance in other parts of Europe, that Nero would 
have recalled the Roman forces from Britain, at 
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this juncture, had he not been aſhamed to give u 
the only province which had been added to the em- 
pire by Claudius, to whom he owed his own eleva- 
tion. He therefore nominated Turpilianus to the 
command in Britain, and he could not have pitched 
upon a more proper perſon to revive the Roman in- 
fluence in this iſland ; for, inſtead of imitating the 
example of Suetonius, whoſe ſeverities had ren- 
dered him odious to the people, and who was parti- 
cularly deteſted on account of his having deſtroyed 
the ſeminary of their laws and religion, he treated 
them with mildneſs and humanity ; ſo that their 
paſſions ſubſided, their reſentments cooled, and the 
revolted ſtates returned to their obedience 

His manner of government gave great ſatisfac- 
tion at Rome, where, when he returned, triumphal 
honours were decreed to him by the ſenate : and his 
ſucceſſor Trebellius Maximus purſuing the ſame 
plan of conduct, the Britons were gradually recon- 
ciled to the laws and cuſtoms of the Romans. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he grew in contempt with the ſoldiers for 
his inactivity and avarice z and their infolence broke 
out in tumults, encouraged by Roſcius Czlius legate 
of the twentieth legion: ſo that the proprætor was 
forced to compound the matter with the mutineers, 
who being indulged in all manner of licentiouſneſs, 
allowed him to maintain the ſhadow of authority, 
until the beginning of the civil war, in the latter 
end of Nero's reign; when the auxiliary cohorts 
and cavalry deſerting to Cælius, he was fain to fly 
for protection to Vitellius, who had aſſumed the 
purple in Germany. 

Nero being ſlain during theſe tranſactions, Bri- 


tain enjoyed ſome repoſe in the ſhort reigns of 


Thoſe were the Iceni and their verne, through which the procurator 
confederates, inhabiting the middle Catus had made thoſe roads, canals, 
parts of the ifland, as far north as and other works deſcribed by Dr, 
Lihcolnſtyre, and weſtward to the Se- Stukely in his firſt Iter, 

Galba 
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Galba and Otho, the troops of this province being A. Ch. 6g. 
rommanded by their ſeveral tribunes, among whom 
Cælius aſſumed the chief authority. But as ſoon — 
as Vitellius had eſtabliſhed himſelf on the imperial can 


command in 


throne, he beſtowed the command of the army in — upon 
a . is k ectius Bo- 
Britain on Vectius Bolanus, who, being little ac- lanus. 
quainted with the operations of war, allowed the 
Britons to live in peace, contenting himſelf with 
the affection of his ſoldiers, which he took pains to 
conciliate; ſo that the iſland enjoyed great tran- petilius Ce- 
quillity during his government, until he was re- — 
lieved by Petilius Cerealis, immediately upon Veſ- vernor, and 
paſian's acceſſion to the imperial dignity. This 3 
officer, during his adminiſtration, attacked at dif- nus. 
ferent times, and as often defeated the Brigantes, 
who were the moſt numerous and powerful people 
in the whole iſland. And Julius Frontinus, by 
whom he was ſucceeded, acquired an equal ſhare 
of glory, in ſubduing the Silures, who were rec- 
koned the moſt warlike nation of the Britons, and 
almoſt inacceſſible from the nature of their ſitu- 
ation. 
The conteſts for the empire among ſo many 
competitors had called off the attention of the Ro- 
mans from the affairs of Britain ; and as their ar- 
mies were engaged in more intereſting diſputes, 
than could ariſe from the adminiſtration of ſuch a 
remote province, Venutius had taken this opportu- 
nity to revenge his old quarrel, by exciting a re- 
volt among the Brigantes and other nations, who 
forthwith invaded the Roman province, and met 
with little oppoſition, until the arrival of Cerealis, 
by whom they were entirely reduced ; a conqueſt 
that concurred with the victories he had before ob- g / 
tained in Gaul and Germany, to raiſe his character 4 


to the higheſt pinnacle of military reputation. 
And althbugh Frontinus might have been expected 
to have made/a diſadvantageous figure, in coming 
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after ſuch an illuſtrious general, he ſupported the 
dignity of the empire with equal capacity, and ac- 
quired an equal portion of renown in ſubduing the 
Silures, who inhabited the foreſt of Deane, and 
the counties of Hereford and Monmouth. 
Frontinus was ſucceeded in command by Julius 
Agricola, who had ſerved in Britain under Sueto- 
nius and Cerealis, and on every occaſion diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his valour and ability. Imme- 
diately before he was appointed to this government, 
the Ordovices of Denbighſhire and Flintſhire had 
ſurpriſed and cut in pieces a body of Roman ca- 
valry quartered upon their frontiers ; and Agricola 
no ſooner arrived, than he aſſembled his army, and 
began his march into the enemy's country. They 
retired to their mountains, where they thought 


themſelves ſecure; but no difficulty could with- 


ſtand his valour. He made them pay dearly for 
the petty advantage they gained, and not only de- 
feated and reduced the Ordovices, but alſo pene- 
trated into the iſle of Angleſey, which Suetonius 
had been conſtrained to abandon. 

On this occaſion, being deſtitute of boats to 
tranſport his troops, he ordered his cavalry to ſwim 
acroſs the channel; an enterprize which aſtoniſhed 
the inhabitants to ſuch a degree, that they ſub- 
mitted without having made the leaſt oppoſition “. 

Agricola returning from this glorious expedition, 
ſpent the winter in rectifying the diſorders that had 
crept into the adminiſtration of the province; in 
reforming the ſoldiery, and improving the diſci- 
pline of the army. Theſe important aims he ac- 
compliſhed with equal fagacity and ſucceſs : he 
preyented extortion, bridled the inſolence of power, 
appeinted magiſtrates of approved integrity, and 


There are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of two Roman forts, one of which is 
called Griceil, probably from the name of Agricola, 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
by his mild and equitable government maintained 


the province in tranquillity and abundance : fo 
that the nations had cauſe to rejoice when, upon 


worth and ability, confirmed him in his command. 
In the beginning of ſummer he took the field again, 
directing his march towards the north, where he 
ſubdued the Otodini of Northumberland, who had 
not yet ſubmitted to the Romans; and that he 
might not loſe his ſummer-conqueſts during the 
ſeverity of winter, he ordered a chain of forts to 
be built at proper diſtances; in which he left gar- 
riſons to quell any commotions that might ariſe, 
and ſuſtain one another occaſionally, in caſe they 
ſhould be attacked *. In this campaign he fintſhed 
the conqueſt of what is now called England. 

He employed the ſucceeding winter in making 
further improvements on the civil regulations of 
the province; and, by the elegance of his manners 
and inſinuating addreſs, made ſuch progreſs in 
taming the barbarity of the Britons, that they be- 
came enamoured of the Roman arts and magnifi- 
cence, which they began to imitate with ſurpriſing 
emulation, They raiſed ſtately temples, ſuperb 
porticoes, and public edifices of the Grecian ſtruc- 
ture; they learned and ſpoke the Latin language, 
which they formerly abhorred ; they accuſtomed 
themſelves to wear the Roman toga, and looked 
upon that as a mark of politeneſs, which was in 
effect a badge of their ſlavery. 

In theſe advances to politeneſs and effeminacy, 
they were encouraged and aſſiſted by Agricola, 


* Thoſe caftles afterwards conſti- of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
tuted the chief ſtrength of Adrian's and Cumberland, more antient than 
Vallum, which was no other than a the reign of Adrian, leave no room to 
trench or parapet joining the forts to- doubt that Agricola ſubdued the Oto- 
gether, The inſcriptions on tones dini as well as the weſtern Brigantes, 
dug out of the earth in different parts Baxter, Gloſſ. Brit, ant. 
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An, Ch. 79, who, in the courſe of a focial intercourſe with the 


Tacit Vit. 


Agricol. 


He advances 


Into Scot- 


land, 


and fortifies 
the iſthmus 
hetween the 
Forth and 


Clyde, 


chiefs and princes, made them acquainted with the 
comiforts and conveniences of life, to which they 
had hitherto been ſtrangers : he had previouſly ſe- 
cured their eſteem and confidence by enliſting their 
vaſſals, of whom he compoſed the auxiliary cohorts, 
and giving the command of them to Britiſh of- 
ficers : he perſuaded them to build public ſtructures 
for the ornament of their country, and houſes 
more ſuitable to the dignity of their birth, than 
thoſe contemptible and inconvenient cabins in which 
they reſided. He even furniſhed them with means 
to make theſe improvements, and indulged their 
ſons with a Roman education at his own expence. 
In his third campaign, he advanced into the 
country now called Scotland, as far as the river 
Tay, carrying the terror and novelty of his arms 
among nations hitherto unknown, who, though 
is army was expoſed to the rage and inclemency 
of dreadful tempeſts, never ventured to harrafs it 
in the march; fo that they were conquered as ſoon 
as diſcovered; and theſe conqueſts fecured by forts 
ſo advantageouſly ſituated, ſo artfully conſtructed, 
and fo faithfully maintained, that not even one of 
them was ever taken, abandoned, or betrayed. They 
were well ſupplied with proviſions and garriſons, 


that maintained them through the winter, during 


which the ſoldiers made ſeveral excurſions and ra- 
vaged the country; to the inconceiveable vexation 
and even deſpair of the inhabitants, who hoped to 
gain in one ſcaſon what they loſt in another. 

The ſucceeding year he employed in extending 
and ſtill further ſecuring the conqueſts of the pre- 
ceding campaign; for, he drove the enemy before 
him to the weſtern extremities of the iſland, and 
fortified the iſthmus between the rivers Forth and 


Clyde, with a chain of caſtles, by which the na- 


tives were excluded from the Roman ſettlements, 
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and as it were confined within the limits of another An. Ch. 79. 


iſland, 

In the fifth year of his expedition, he penetrated 
beyond the friths, and embarking on board of a 
fleet equipped for conqueſt and diſcovery, failed 
along the weſtern coaſts of Scotland, viſited ſeveral 
unknown nations, made .deſcents in ſeveral places 
of the Highlands, Hebrides, and Orkneys, and, 
in repeated engagements, defeated the clans who 
took arms in defence of their country. | 

At his return from this naval excurſion, he 


quartered his troops in the part of Britain which 


lies oppoſite to Ireland, with a view to invade that 
ifland, which he hoped to conquer with a very 
moderate force, in conſequence of the information 
he had received from an Iriſh chief, who having 
been expelled from his own country, fled to Agri- 
cola for refuge: but he was prevented from. exe- 
cuting this reſolution by the envy and jealouſy of 
Domitian, who had by this time ſucceeded Titus 
on the imperial throne. 

The ſixth campaign of Agricola was of all the 
moſt glorious and important, Hearing that the 
nations on the other ſide of the Forth were in com- 
motion, he reſolved to penetrate to the very north - 
ern extremity of the iſland, and ordered his fleet to 


Marches 
againſt the 
Caledonians, 


keep pace with the march of his army along the 


ſhore. He had not proceeded far in this manner, 
when he underſtood from the priſoners, that the 
Britons of that country, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Caledonians, had aſſembled a vaſt multitude of 
armed men, in order to diſpute his paſſage ; and 
that they intended to make irruptions into the low- 
lands with ſeveral diſtinct armies, in order to attack 
the Roman ſettlements. Cautioned by this intel- 
ligence, he divided into three ſeparate bodies, that 
he might not be ſurrounded by their numbers, or 
circumvented by their ſuperior knowledge of the 
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He had like to have ſuffered ſeverely by this diſ- 
poſition, which was no ſooner communicated to the 
Britons, than they joined their troops again with 
incredible diſpatch ; and * g in the night the 
ninth legion, which lay at a diſtance from the army, 
cut in pieces the guards, and broke into the camp 
with incredible impetuoſity. Agricola, appriſed of 
their intention, detached his cavalry on the inſtant 
to ſuſtain the legion, and amuſe the enemy, until 
the infantry ſnould arrive: ſo that, when day broke, 
the enemy perceiving the ſuccours advancing, would 
have willingly retired ; but as they were now en- 
gaged in front and rear, they found themſelves 
obliged to maintain the battle, which was fought 
for ſome time with equal obſtinacy on both ſides 
till at laſt the enemy were conſtrained to fly before 
the arms and diſcipline of the Romans ; and per- 
haps that day would have terminated the war, had 
they not found ſhelter among their mountains, 
woods, and moraftes, which were unknown and 
inacceſſible to the victors. 

They were not diſconcerted by this defeat, which 
they imputed to unforeſeen accidents, rather than 
to the valour of the Romans, and reſolved once 
more to try the fortune of a battle : for this pur- 
poſe they / th all their wives and children into their 
fortified towns, and afſembled an army ſuperior to 
that which they had at firſt brought into the field ; 
but notRing farther was attempted on either ſide, 
during the re remaining part of the ſeaſon; and in the 
winter a German cohort, reſolving to return to their 
own country, ſeized on two veſſels, and put to ſea; 
but were driven upon the coaſt of Frieſland, where 
they were enflaved. Soon as the weather would 
permit Agricola to take the field in the ſucceeding 
ſpring, he ordered his navy to alarm the coaſt, 


while he himſelf began his march to the Grampian 


hills; on which he found the enemy poſted, to the 
number of thirty thouſand, commanded by their 
prince 
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prince Galgacus, who, in a pathetic ſpeech to his Au. Ch. 75 
people, repreſented, that ſituated as they were, at 

the extremity of the iſland, they had no reſource but 

their courage, and that victory alone could ſave 

them from eternal bondage. 

Agricola too judged it expedient to harrangue his 
ſoldiers, after he had drawn them up in order of 
battle, ſo as that the confederate Britons in his army 
ſhould bear the firſt ſnock of the enemy's attack; 
the legions being placed in the rear to ſupport this 
body, in caſe it ſhould be repulſed. As for the 
army of Galgacus, it was arranged upon the de- 
clivity of a hill, which it covered entirely, and 
the cavalry ſkirted the plain, with the chariots of 
war in the front of their line. The Roman gene- 
ral extended his firſt line to the right and left, that 
he might not be outflanked by ſuch a multitude ; 
he alighted from his horſe and poſted himſelf at the 
head of the legions. The battle began with ſhowers 
of javelins, which did but little execution on either 
ſide, though the Britogs at this diſtance enjoyed an 
advantage, which they would not expect to main- 
tain in cloſe fight, with their ſmall targets and long 
pointleſs ſwords, againſt the offenſive and defenſive 
arms of the legionary ſoldiers. Agricola therefore 
detached four cohorts of Batavians and Thuringians 
to attack them ſword in hand ; theſe ſpringing for- 
wards with great celerity, employed their ſhort 
pointed ſwords againſt the naked bodies of the 
iſlanders, in ſuch a manner, that a great number 
fell dead on the ſpot, and the enemy began to fall 
into confuſion. The reſt of the Roman army pro- 
fiting by this diſorder, advanced immediately to 
the attack, and falling among them with great im- 
petuoſity, a terrible ſlaughter enſued; while the 
chariots were rendered uſeleſs by the unevenneſs of 
the ground. The Britiſh infantry, poſted upon 
the brow of the hill, made a motion to attack the 

F 4 Romans, 
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An, Ch. 79 Romans, who were by this time diſperſed in the 


purſuit of thoſe they had already routed ; but, 
Agricola perceiving their deſign, ordered part of 


pian hills his cavalry to advance and keep them in awe, and 
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the reſt of his troops in the mean time completed 
the victory. Now a dreadful ſcene enſued. The 
wings were ordered to cloſe and flank the Caledo- 
nians on both ſides ; then the carnage and confuſion 
redoubled. They endeavoured to fly ; but finding 
themſelves encloſed on every ſide, threw down their 
arms and ruſhed upon the ſwords of the Romans: 
the ground was ſtrewed with the mangled bodies 
of the dead and dying, and overflowed with the 
blood of thoſe that fell : yet, even in this extremity, 
the Britons did not fail to exhibit proofs of valour 
and recollection ; for as they were repulſed to the 
neighbouring woods, they rallied in ſmal} bodies, 
and fell upon thoſe who were too eager in the pur- 
ſuit. They made ſeveral efforts of this nature ; 
till Galgacus, finding it impoſſible to reſtore the 
battle, retired with the remains of his army, leaving 
ten thouſand men dead on the field ; whereas rhe 
Romans loſt but three hundred and forty. The 
fortune of this day was celebrated on one ſide in 
ſhouts of joy, with which the Roman camp re- 
lounded through the night ; and on the other, be- 
wailed with diſmal] yells and lamentations that ec- 
choed from the mountain, while they examined 
the particulars of their loſs, howled over their dead 
countrymen, and endeavoured to carry off their 
wounded princes. Yet the darkneſs facilitated the 
retreat of the vanquiſhed, jn which they uſed ſuch 
diligence, that before day-light there was not one 
to de ſeen; a gloomy ſilence reigned over the 
neighbouring hills; and diſtant clouds of ſmoke 
iſſued from the Caledonian villages, which they 
themſelves had burned in the firſt tranſports of their 
deſpair ; ; nay, to ſuch a pitch of horror and on 
] di 
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did this prevail, that many chieftains maſſacred 
their own wives and children, that they might not 
be expoſed to the miſeries of want, or be violated 
and enſlaved by the inſulting Romans. 

The Roman general having ſtruck this deciſive 
blow *, did not think proper to purſue a ſcattered 
enemy thro* mountains, fens, and woods, to which 
he was a ſtranger; but the ſeaſon being exhauſted, he 
marched back to the ſhire of Angus, inhabited by 
the Horeſti, who immediately ſubmitted ro his go- 
vernment, and- delivered hoſtages for their good 
behaviour, There he embarked a body of his 
troops on board of the fleet, and ordered the com- 
mander to ſurround the whole coaſt of Britain, 
which had not been diſcovered to be an iſland till 
the preceding year; which directions being given, 
he led his army into winter. quarters. As for the 
fleet, it ſteered to the northward, where it ſubdued 
the Orkneys; and making a tour of the whole 
iſland, arrived in the port of Sandwich, without 
having met with the leaſt diſaſter, 

Domitian received the news of this victory with 
marks of joy upon his countenance, while his heart 
teemed with the molt rancourous envy, at the at- 
chievements and reputation of Agricola ; for whom, 
however, he commanded the ſenate to decree tri- 


umphal honours and a ſtatue crowned with laurel. 


* This battle, according to the 
author of Britannia Romana, was 
fought at Forten-Gall camp, ſixteen 
miles beyond Perth; though Gordon, 
in his Itineratium ſeptentrionale, fixes 
it at the confluence of the Erne and 
Ruchel, in Stratherne. 

Galgacus, though choſen to com- 
mand the Caledonians upon this oc- 
caſion, is ſuppoſed to have been a 
Scoto-Brigantian from Galloway, 


which with the low-lands of Scctland 


was inhabited by the ſame people wha 
poſſeſſed the northern parts of Eng- 
land: theſe were ſuch as retired 
from the oppreſſion of the Romans, 
and joined the Caledonians, who lived 
on the other ſide of the Forth,---This 
conjecture of Mr. Baxter in his Gloſ- 
ſary is ſupported by his Welch name 
Gaulaur ap Llienauc (for ſo he is 
called by the ancient author of the 
Triades), fignifying the fruit of a ſtolen 
embrace, 
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An. Ch. 79. But that he might not ſeize other opportunities of 
Ae augmenting his renown, he recalled that great gene- 
ral, on pretence of beſtowing upon him the govern- 

ment of Syria. This muſt have been a very mor- 

tifying order to Agricola, who had almoſt finiſhed 

the intire reduction of Britain; nevertheleſs, he 

obeyed without repining, and delivering up his 
province in a ſtate of quiet and ſubmiſſion to his 
ſucceſſor Salluſtius Lucullus, returned to Rome, 

where he was received with coldneſs and contempt ; 

and in a little time expired, not without ſuſpicion 

of having been poiſoned by the directions of Do- 

mitian, The Romans in Britain, far from pur- 

ſuing the advantage they had gained in the laſt vic- 

tory, allowed the Caledonians to enjoy their own 
poſſeſſions, and ſeemed to conſider the forts erected 

between the two friths, as the proper boundaries 

of the empire. Perhaps this moderation contri- 

buted to the tranquillity of the province, which 

was not diſturbed by any commotion from this pe- 

riod to the reign of Adrian, if it was even then 

really diſturbed. | 

The Caledo- All the inhabitants of Britain were not yet recon- 
nians mak® ciled to the dominion of the Romans. Some even 


£:ruptions 


into Britain · Of the ſouthern parts deteſtii.g the manners of their 


conquerors, who loaded them with grievous taxes, 
and tranſported the greateſt part of their youth to 
fight their battles in other parts of the world, choſe 
rather to forſake their native poſſeſſions, than main- 
tain them on ſuchrſervile terms; and accordingly 
a great number of them retired beyond the friths, 
where they lived independent, though poor, among 
the Caledonians, and joined them in the ſequel, 
when they made ſuch dreadful irruptions into the 
Roman province, and ravaged the lands of their 

countrymen with fire and ſword. 
Their firſt exploit of this kind was performed 
in the firſt year of Adrian's reign ; on which occa- 
ſion 
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fion they ſurpriſed. and demoliſhed ſome of the forts An. Ck. 28, 
which Agricola had built on the iſthmus, and re- 
turned to their native hills laden with booty. The 
emperor being informed of this commotion, con- 
ferred the government of Britain upon Julius Seve- 
rus, who was immediately recalled to be employed 
elſewhere ; and as the Caledonians continued their 
incurſions, the emperor reſolved to go thither in 
perſon, and tame the inſolence of thoſe ferocious 
iflanders, who could not be perſuaded to live in 


ace. 

Alfter he had landed in Britain, and proceeded as n 14. 

far as York, he met with ſome old officers who had tain, | 

ſerved under Agricola; and theſe gave him ſuch an 

unfavourable account of the country which he in- 

tended to ſubdue, that he laid aſide the deſign of 

penetrating into a ſavage country, covered with im- 

paſſible woods, mountains, and moraſſes, the con- 

queſt of which would be attended with great diffi- 

culty and danger, and at laſt yield neither glory 

nor advantage. He exerciſed his ſagacity and re- 

flection in contriving meaſures for preſerving the 

peace of the province; and judging that the irrup- 

tions of the Caledonians, or Picts, proceeded from 

their being hampered for want of room, in ſuch a 

narrow corner of the iſland, he ordered the caſtles 

between the friths to be abandoned, and contracted 

the Roman province within the other line of forts 

built alſo by Agricola, from Solway frith to the 

river Tyne. It was upon this occaſion, as we have and builds 

already hinted, that he raiſed a ſtrong rampart of — wc 

earth connecting theſe forts, extending ninety miles tween the 

acroſs the iſland from eaſt to weſt. The ſouthern Tyne. 

parts being thus ſecured from inſult, and the Cale- 

donians indulged wtth plenty of ground, he re- 

turned to Rome, where he was honoured with the 

title of Reſtorer of Britain, as we learn from ſome 


medals ſtruck on that occaſion. 
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Britain, and 
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An. Ch. 140. 
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Theſe precautions were ſuch as effectually re- 
ſtrained the northern nations, who in all probability 
were more awed by the character than by the works 
of Adrian; for, though they deſiſted from all hoſ- 
tilities during his. reign, they no ſooner were in- 
formed of his death, without knowing the capacity 
of his ſucceſſor, than they demoliſhed his rampart 
in ſeveral parts, and renewed their favages in the 
Roman province. Theſe tidings * reported at 
Rome, the new emperor, Antoninus Pius, beſtowed 
the command in Britain on Lollius Urbicus, who 
not only drove the enemy out of the northern parts 
of England, but even repelled them beyond the 
limits within which they had been conlined by 
Agricola : he raiſed a fortification almoſt in the 
ſame line from frith to frith, and hard by eſtabliſhed 
a ſtrong camp, in which he kept a body of forces 
to defend the wall and defeat the attempts of the 
Caledonians. In conſequence of theſe atchieve- 
ments, Antoninus was complimented with the title 
of Britannicus, though he had never been in the 
iſland. 

Though the Caledonian adventurers were thus 
reſtricted, we ought not to ſuppoſe that this gene- 
ral drove all the inhabitants of the lowlands before 
him to the north of Scotland. The eaſtern parts 
of Lothian and the counties adjoining to Cumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, and Northumberland, were 
poſſeſſed by people, who probably, on this occaſion, 
{ſubmitted to the Roman ſway, and afterwards 
claimed their protection from the incurſions of thoſe 
who were their former allies. 

Theſe, however, excited no new commotions 
during the remaining part of the reign of Antoni- 
nus Pius; but at his death, which they looked 
upon as a favourable conjuncture, they renewed their 
ravages; and Marcus Aurelius, who ſucceeded to 
the imperial throne, ſent over Calpurnius Agricola, 
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as proprætor, to re-eſtabliſh the tranquillity of Bri- 
tain. This governor's endeavours were attended 
with the deſired ſucceſs; and we hear of no other 
diſturbances in this reign, during which a Britiſh 
king, of the name of Lucius, is faid to have em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion *. 

Marcus Aurelius being ſucceeded by his ſon Com- 
modus, a flagitious wretch, unworthy of ſuch a 
father, the management of affairs fell into the hands 
of worthleſs pimps and paraſites, who, laying aſide 
the officers of ability and integrity, who had ſerved 
the late emperor, conferred poſts and governments 
upon profligate perſons of their own ſtamp, who 


had become neceſſary inſtruments in their de- 


bauches, or purchaſed their promotion with extra- 
vagant ſums of money; for which they indemni- 
fied themſelves by fleecing the people ſubjected to 
their government. Such prepoſterous conduct could 
not fail of being attended with a relaxation of diſ- 
cipline in the army, and diſorder and diſcontent in 
the provinces; of which the Caledonians taking ad- 
vantage, aſſembled a ſtrong body of forces, broke 
through the wall of Antoninus, cut off the Roman 
general and all his troops, and filled the whole 
country with terror and devaſtation. Commodus, 
alarmed at the ravages and ſucceſs of . thoſe indo- 
mitable barbarians, appointed Ulpius Marcellus 


proprætor in Britain; and this commander being a 


* Notwithſtanding the great pains 
taken by Bede, Fiſher, Stillingfleet, 


pondence between Britain and Rome, 
Indeed one would imagine from the 


and other hiſtorians, in order to aſ- 
certain the converſion of this prince, 
it is very much doubted whether there 
ever was ſuch a king among the Bri- 
tons: nor was there any formed 
chriſtian church in this iſland till 
after the year two hundred and fifty, 


Not but that there might be a number 


of private converts long before this 
period, in conſequence of the correſ- 


' braſs medal of Chrift, with an He- 


brew - inſcription, ſignifying, © This 
is Jeſus Chriſt, &c, lately dug out 
of the rubbiſh of the chief tribunal of 
the Druids in the iſle of Angleſey, 
that ſome preacher of the chriſtian 
religion had been there condemned 
and ſacrificed, before they were extir- 
pated by Suetonius Paulinus, 
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perſon of uncorrupted morals, experience in the 
art of war, undaunted courage, and indefatigable 
vigilance, foon reſtored the troops to their ancient 
diſcipline by his example and ſeverity ; and defeated 
the Caledonians in ſeveral engagements with great 
ſlaughter, by which they were ſo weakened and in- 
timidated, that they did not attempt another inva- 
fion during the remaining part of this emperor's 
reign. But the glory he acquired in this expedition 
had like to have coſt him his life, through the envy 
and jealouſy of his maſter, who aſſumed the title 
of Britannicus on account of the victory the pro- 
prætor had won: and recalling him from his go- 
vernment, ſold his place to the beſt bidder. This 
in all probability was ſome low-born miſcreant, 
without weight or authority, who allowed the ſol- 
diers to live according to their own pleaſure, regard- 
leſs of diſcipline and reſtraint, until, under a ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe commanders, they degenerated to 
ſuch a degree of licentiouſneſs, that a mutiny en- 
ſued. A deputation of fifteen hundred being ſent 
to Rome with complaints againſt the adminiſtra- 
tion, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the heart of Com- 
modus, that he ſacrificed Perennis, the commander 
of his prætorian guards, to appeaſe their dangerous 
clamour ; and beſtowed the command of the pro- 
vince upon Pertinax, who afterwards aſcended the 
imperial throne. 

Even this proprætor, with all his great talents, 
found it almoſt impracticable to reduce them to 
order and obedience , for, when he attempred to 
exert his authority, one of the mutinous legions 
took to their arms, and a tumult enſued, in which 
a great deal of blood was ſpilt, and Pertinax him- 
ſelf left for dead upon the ſpot. Notwithſtanding 
this miſcarriage in the beginniag, he afterwards 
employed his induſtry and addreſs to ſuch good 
purpoſe, that he effected a reformation ; and al- 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
though he made ſome ſevere examples of the moit 
ſeditious among them, became a favourite with 
the army. Yet, he found ſuch difficulty in con- 
quering their averſion to exact diſcipline, that he 
deſired to be recalled, and having at length ob- 
tained his requeſt, was ſucceeded by Clodius Albi- 
nus, who, though commanded to reſign his office 
to Junius Severus, becauſe he had given offence in 
a ſpeech he made to the army, on a falſe report of 
the emperor's death, refuſed to part with the go- 
vernment, and continued in poſſeſſion of it at the 
death of Commodus, who was ſoon after murdered 
in his own palace. 

It was at this period that Pertinax aſſumed the 
imperial purple; and all good men rejoiced at his 
elevation, inaſmuch as his great abilities, and un- 
blemiſhed character, promiſed a wiſe, mild, and 
happy adminiſtration : nor would he have diſap- 
pointed the expectation of his ſubjects, had he lived 
to exert thoſe talents and virtues by which his cha- 
racter was diſtinguiſhed ; for this very reaſon his 
elevation could not but give diſguſt to thoſe who 
knew their conduct would not ſtand the teſt of in- 
quiry. This was the caſe with the prætorian troops, 
who not only expected to be puniſhed for their li- 
centiouſneſs, but alſo dreaded the proſpect of a re- 
formation, which in order to avert, they murdered 
the new emperor, at the immediate inſtigation of 
Didius Julianus, to whom they ſold the imperial 
dignity. Perhaps this perſon, who had no other 
pretenſions than his wealth, would not have pre- 
ſumed to attempt ſuch à purchaſe, unleſs he had 
been encouraged with the promiſe of ſupport, by 
Albinus, who now commanded in Britain, and 
looked upon Pertinax as his enemy. 

Didius was no ſooner proclaimed emperor, than 
he found himſelf unequal to the taſk of managing 
ſuch an unweildy purchaſe. His perſon and govern- 
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An. ch. 159. ment were treated with univerſal contempt ; and 


the armies that ſerved in the diſtant provinces, in- 
cenſed at the preſumption of the prætorian band, 
who had raiſed him to the throne without their 
knowledge and concurrence, deſired their own ge- 
nerals to aſſume the imperial purple. It was in con- 
ſequence of ſuch importunities that C. Peſcennius 
Niger declared himſelf emperor in the Eaſt, and 
Septimus Severus put on the imperial enſigns in 
Illyria. He had an advantage over his competitor 
in being near the capital, whither he marched with · 
out delay, and was acknowledged by the ſenate, 
which had, upon his approach, given orders for 
putting Didius to death. But he did not think 
himſelf ſecure on the throne while Niger lived, and 
Albinus maintained ſuch influence among tlie le- 
gions of Britain. The laſt therefore, he cajoled 
with promiſes of ſharing the empire with him, and 
in the mean time permitted him to enjoy the badges 
and diſtinctions of his aſſociate, until Niger was 
defeated and ſlain; then he revolved different ex- 
pedients for diſengaging himſelf from Albinus, 
whoſe promotion ſtood in the way of his own 
family. No method ſeemed more effectual and ex- 
peditious than that of poiſon, which he hired ſome 
aſſaſſins to adminiſter: but Albinus being appriſed 
of their deſign, extorted from them a confeſſion 
with the rack, and being convinced of his col- 
league's treachery, declared war againſt Severus, 
and aſſumed the title of Emperor and Auguſtus. 
Conſcious of his own ſtrength and influence, he 
forthwith croſſed the ſea, and gained the army on 
the Rhine over to his party z while Severus ad- 
vanced at the head of his troops to decide the con- 
tention by force of arms : theſe two powerful rivals 
meeting in a large plain near Lyons in Gaul, a 
terrible battle enſued, and continued a long time 
with doubtful ſucceſs, the Britiſh troops having 
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charged with ſuch impetuoſity in the beginning, 
that Severus had like to have been worſted ; but 
his general Lætus, with a freſh body of men, 
changed the fortune of the day : and Albinus ſeeing 
his legions routed, fell upon his own ſword in 


deſpair. 


Severus was no ſooner rendered by this deciſive. 
action ſole maſter of the empire, than he diſpatched 
Virius Lupus into Britain, with the title of pro- 
prætor, to repel the Caledonians, who had made 


incurſions even beyond Adrian's wall, during the 


abſence of the legions which had been tranſported 


to the continent by Albinus. 


Mean while the em- 


peror himſelf remained in Gaul, where, among 
other regulations, he divided the government of 


Britain into two provinces. 


Lupus on his ar- 


rival finding the province in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
and the Caledonians very powerful, in conſequence 
of their being joined by the Meatæ, who inhabited 
the diſtrict between the walls of Antoninus and 
Adrian, he did not chaoſe to depend upon the 
hazard of war, but, on pretence of redeeming the 
captives, purchaſed a peace from the barbarians. 
This treaty remained in full force and unviolated 
for ſeveral years, till at length the northern Britons, 
tired of inaction, which might blunt their martial 
genius, or ſtimulated by wants which they could 
ſupply by rapine only, made an irruption into the 
Roman province, with ſuch numbers and impe- 
tuoſity, that the propretors, after having joined 
their forces and made divers unſucceſsful efforts to 
ſtem the torrent, were obliged to ſend to Rome for 


freſh reiniorcements. 


Severus, alarmed at the diſtreſs of Britain, which 


was conſidered as the moſt important province of 


the empire, reſolved to go thither in perſon z and, 
aſſembling an army without delay, ſet out on the 
expedition in his declining age, when he was ſo 
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crippled with the gout, that he was obliged to be 
carried in a litter ; and that he might be able to 
ſurmount every obſtacle that could retard the intire 
conqueſt of the iſland, he not only provided a 
ſtrong army of veteran troops, but on his arrival 
in Britain, he likewiſe prepared pontoons to be laid 
over moraſſes, and other military machines for 
clearing woods, opening roads, and rendering 
mountains acceſſible ; ſo that the enemy ſhould nor 
avail themſelves of the faſtneſſes to which they 
uſually retired from the purſuit of their conque- 
rors. 

The fame of the emperor's arrival in Britain, and 
the report of theſe mighty preparations, made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon the Caledonians and their allies, 
that they ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for peace, which 
however they could not obtain, becauſe he was now 
fully determined to reduce them effectually; and 
that he might devote his whole attention to this en- 
terprize, he left the adminiſtration of affairs in South 
Britain to the care of his younger ſon Geta, reſolv- 
ing that the eldeſt ſhould attend him in the expe- 
dition. 

Theſe previous meaſures being taken, he began 
his march, and advancing towards Adrian's rampart, 
found the whole country deſolated by the enemy; 
a circumſtanee that did not fail to corroborate the 
reſolution he had already taken, to merit and aſſume 
the glorious title of Britannicus, which had at- 
tractions ſuperior to all the glory he had acquired, 
and was in all appearance the chief motive that in- 
duced him to undertake the conqueſt of ſuch a 
warlike people, in ſpite of the dangers of the cam- 
paign, and the infirmities of old age, under which 
he laboured. As he penetrated into the country 
of the Caledonians, he employed his pioneers in 
laying it open; and indeed he could not uſe too 
much precaution of this kind againſt the efforts - 
| thoſc 
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thoſe northern Britons, who wiſely avoided general An. Ch. 197. 
actions with ſuch an invincible army, but ſeized all 
opportunities of harraſſing them in their march, 
and cutting off ſmall parties that ſtraggled in queſt 
of forage or plunder. They followed the maxims 
of Caſhvellaunus, who allured the Roman ſoldiers 
into bogs, thickets, and narrow paſſes, after droves 
of cattle aſſembled for the purpoſe, and then fell 
upon them by ſurprize with incredible fury, after 
having cut off their communication with the army : 
in all probability theſe Caledonians were originally 
of the ſame race of Britons over whom that prince 
had reigned. They were armed and painted in the 
ſame manner: nor do they ſeem to have degenerated 
in point of courage and fortitude ; for they were 
accuſtomed to ſwim through marſhes, lakes, and 
rivers; and expoſed themſelves voluntarily to the 
moſt imminent dangers. They exerted their in- 
duſtry and valour to ſuch a degree, in multiplying 
the perils and hardſhips of their invaders, that num- 
bers of the Roman ſoldiers, fatigued with hard duty, 
and diſtracted with continual alarms, intreated their 
comrades to put an end to their miſerable lives, leſt 
they ſhould fall into the hands of ſuch a ſavage 
enemy; and Severus is ſaid to have loſt fifty thou- 
ſand men in this expedition “. 

Not- 


*The Caledonians were in all pro- 
bability rendered more hardy than their 
ſouthern progenitors, by the extreme 
cold and poverty of the country which 
they inhabited, They lived in tents 
and cabbins upon the tops of moun- 
tains, in the midſt of woods, and 
among almoſt inacceſſible moraſſes, 
ignorant of arts and agriculture, They 
lived upon wild rcots, fruits, the 
milk and fleſh of their cattle, beſides 
the veniſon they killed in hunting. 
They had moreover a very extraordi- 
nary eatable, of which the bigneſs of a 


common bean was ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the cravings of hunger and thirſt ; 
and though their ſeas, rivers, and 
lakes, teemed with delicate fiſh, they 
were prohibited by their religion from 
taſting this bounty of nature, Like 
the Britons of the ſouth, they held 
their wives as a common good for the 
benefit of ſociety ; and indeed they 
ſeemed to have the ſame opinion with 
regard to every other convenience 


for whatever attracted their cupidity, 


they ſeized without icruple, 
They were bold, ſtrong, active, pa- 
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Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, loſſes, and 
mortifications, Severus purſued his purpoſe with 


extremity of incredible reſolution, until he had made his way to 


the illand, 


An. Ch. zes. 


the moſt northern extremity of the iſland; and then 
granted peace to the enemy, which they were glad 
to accept on the terms that he was pleaſed to propoſe, 
Whatever the articles of this pacification may have 
been, certain it is they ſubmitted to the Roman 
empire; and Severus, not yer ſatisfied: of their ſin- 
cerity and faith, ordered a new wall to be built acroſs 
the Roman province, ſo near the rampart raiſed by 
Adrian, that ſome authors imagine the firſt ſerved 
as a foundation to the other. It was ſtrengthened 
by caſtella built within leſs than a mile of each 
other, four ſmall turrets between every two caſtella, 
a deep ditch to the north, and extended ſixty-eight 
miles from Segedunum or Couſin's houſe on the 
river Tyne to Timocelum or Boulneſs near Carliſle, 
Severus being by this time almoſt overwhelmed 
with infirmities, retired to York, leaving his ſon 
Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed Caracalla, to ſuper- 
intend this work, and take the command of the 
army; and this prince, who was a youth of pro- 
fligate morals, and had been more than once en- 
gaged in conſpiraces againſt his father's life, made 
tuch an arbitrary uſe of his authority, and treated 
the lately pacified North Britons with ſuch inſolence 
and cruelty, as provoked them to renounce the 
peace, and take arms once more againſt the Romans. 
A revolt which incenſed the old emperor to ſuch a 
pitch of indignation, that ordering himſelf to bc 
carried immediately to the camp, he harangued the 


tient of labcur, thirſt, and hunger, together with the conſideration of 
and ſo inured to hardſhips, that they their arms, induced Tacitus to be- 
conld run up to the neck in bogs, lieve they were deſcended from the 
and continue three days in that fitua- Germans; and laſtly, they uſed clua- 
tion, without any manner of ſuſte- riots in battle, drawn by ſmall horſes, 
nance, They were raw-boned and remarkably nimble and hardy, Dio, 
red-haired ; a circumſtance which, Herodian, 
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ſoldiers upon the inconſtancy and perfidy of thoſe 


barbarians, whom, in a verſe of Homer, he exhorted 
them to extirpate, without even ſparing the child in 


the mother's womb. Having thus inflamed their 


reſentment, he inveſted Caracalla with the com- 


mand of this expedition; while he himſelf returned 


to York, where in a ſittle time he ended his days. 
With reſpect to the war, his orders were very ill 
executed by Caracalla, who was more intent upon 
courting the favout of the army than in annoying 
the enemy; far, being perſuaded that his father was 
already on the verge of the grave, he had begun to 
form a party againſt his brother Geta. Nor was he 
diſappointed in his expectation touching the old empe- 
ror, the news of whoſe death no ſooner reached him, 
than he renewed the peace with the Caledonians 
and Meatz ; and having received hoſtages for the 
performance of articles, retired into the Roman 
province. 

Severus bequeathed the empire to his two ſons, 
though Caracalla's great ambition was to reign 
alone, and all his efforts were directed to this aim, 
which however, he could not accompliſh at this 
period; the will of the old emperor was religiouſly 
obeyed: the ſoldiers took the oath of fidelity to 
Baſtianus (afterwards Caracalla) and Geta, and the 
two brothers went together to Rome, accompanying 
their father's aſhes, which were depoſited in Adrian's 
mauſoleum. But the elder, ſtill actuated by the moſt 
furious ambition, and unnatural animoſity, gratified 
thoſe pernicious paſſions with the ſacrifice of his 
brother, who was aſſaſſinated by his direction. 

From the departure of theſe two princes, there is 
a melancholy chaſm in the hiſtory of this country 
for a great number of years; during which, hiſto- 
rians are filent upon the ſubject, and all the tranſ- 
actions we can learn have been found in ſeveral in- 
ſeriptions in different parts of England. From theſe, 
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An. Ch. ada. it appears that in the reign of Gordian III. Mæcilius 


Fuſcus commanded in this iſland, when he repaired 
the barracks and arſenals which had fallen to decay; 
that two years after this event, Cneius Lucilianus 
the proprætor built a bath, with an exchange or 
portico; and that Nonius Philippus was governor 
of the Britiſh province, in the year that preceded 
the death of the emperor Gordian. 

Theſe are all the particulars relating to the hiſtory 
of England, which are to be collected from the 
reign of Caracalla to that of Publius Licinius 
Galienus, in whoſe time thirty tyrants ſprung from 
the corruption of his government. Six of theſe, 
namely Lollianus, Victorianus, Poſthumus, the elder 
and younger Tetricus, with Marius, ſeem to have 
declared for themſelves in this iſland ; at leaſt, the 
number of their coins found in the neighbourhood 
of Colcheſter, encourage this conjecture; and Por- 
phyry the philoſopher, who lived in thoſe times, 
calls Britain a foil fruitful in tyrants. The peace 
of this iſland might have been reſtored by Marcus 
Aurelius Flavius Claudius, the ſucceſſor of Galienus, 
had not he been ſuddenly overtaken by death, in the 
midſt of his preparations for reducing Tetricus, 
who at that time ruled the weſtern provinces, and 
in all probability was in poſſeſſion of Britain. From 
his death we are acquainted with no Britiſh occur- 
rence for a ſeries of ſeventeen years; till the reign 
of Probus, during which the imperial purple was 
aſſumed by Proculus and Bonoſus (ſaid to be a 
Briton) who laid claim to this iſland, Spain, and 
Gaul, and ſeem to have been abetted by the natives 
of this country ; bur, their pretenſions — vaniſhed 
before the fortune of Probus, who (we are told by 
Vopiſcus) permitted the Britons to cultivate the 
grape and make wine. But Bonoſus was not the 
only perſon who raiſed diſturbances in Britain du- 
ring the lite of this emperor. Another proper 
| whefc 
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whoſe name is not aſcertained, having been recom- An. Ch. 283. 
mended to the government of this iſland by Victo- 
rinus Maurus, prime-miniſter and general in chief 
to Probus, renounced his allegiance, and ſet up for 
himſelf; when Victorinus, aſhamed and incenſed at 
the diſloyalty of his favourite, came haſtily to Britain, 
where he was affectionately received by the rebellious 
proprætor, whom he nevertheleſs aſſaſſinated ; and 
the revolt was ſuppreſſed by the pretender's death. 

Carus, who ſucceeded to the imperial purple, 
aſſociated his two ſons Carinus and Numerianus, to 
the firſt of whom he aſſigned Britain and other 
provinces, which were grievouſly oppreſſed by that 
monſter of impurity ; though he ſoon gave way to 
the fortune of Diocleſian, a brave and active prince, 
who admitted Maximian to a ſhare of the empire. 

In the reign of theſe colleagues, Carauſius, a man cu 
of mean parentage, by birth a Menapian, or as purple in | 
others affirm a Batavian, having diſtinguiſhed him- Britain. 
{elf for his bravery and military skill, obtained the 
command of the Roman navy ſtationed at Boulogne, 
to guard the ſeas againſt the piracies and ravages 
of the Franks and Saxons, who about that time in- 
teſted the coaſt of Gaul. Though he took a num - 
ber of prizes while he exerciſed this office, he nei- 
ther made reſtitution to the Roman ſubjects, who 
had been plundered, nor remitted any part of the 
booty to the emperor's treaſury ; nay it was ob- 
ſerved, that he never attacked the pirates, until after 
they had plundered the coaſts, and then he inter- 
cepted them when they were laden with the ſpoils of 
the country. On account of this conduct, and the great 
wealth he had amaſſed, which gave room to ſuſpect 
him of harbouring more dangerous deſigns, Maxi- 
mian Herculius gave orders — apprehending and 
executing him without delay; but Carauſius being 
appriſed of the emperor's intention, ſecured the 
fleet in his intereſt, and ſailed for Britain, where 
G 4 he 
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he was joyfully received, and proclaimed emperor 
by the provincial troops, conſiſting of one legion 
and ſome auxiliary cohorts ; a ſure proof of the 


peace and tranquillity that prevailed throughout 
the whole iſland ; and this favourable reception 
put him in immediate poſſeſſion of the whole Ro- 


man province, as far as the wall of Antoninus, 


which he repaired and augmented. The next 


meaſure he took was to conclude an alliance with 
thoſe Franks and Saxons againſt whom he had 
formerly acted as admiral : he enliſted a number 


of their troops, increaſed his fleet with a great ad- 


ſupplied it with a good 


Erm. Pane- 
Syr. 8. 


A1 cha287. | 


dition of ſtout ſhips, and being maſter of Boulogne, 
ood garriſon and all manner of 
neceſſaries, to endure a ſiege with which it was 
threatened by the emperor Maximian. 

He found his account in theſe prudential ſteps, 
which rendered him extremely formidable; and his 
fleet having obtained a victory over the navy of 
Maximian, by which he ſecured the dorginion of 
the ſea, the emperors, rather than expoſe the ma- 
ritime ports of their dominions to the depredations 
of ſuch a powerful enemy, conſented that he ſhould 
enjoy one third of the imperial dignity “. 

By this pacification, Carauſius reigned indepen- 
dent in Britain for the ſpace of ſeven years, during 
which he maintained the ſovereignty of the main; 
and is faid to have beſtowed Scotland upon the 
Picts, as a recompence for their fidelity and aſ- 
ſiſtance: this is the opinion of Geoffry of Mon- 


mouth and other Britiſh hiſtorians, who alledge 


that till this period, the nation of the Picts was 


never mentioned by any writer whatſoever ; but, 
from comparing the relations of Cæſar, Tacitus, 


* This occurence is authenticated pAx AVGC. s. c. letters which prove 
by ſome medals of Diocleſian, Maxi- that the peace received the ſanCtion 
mian, and Carauſius, having on the of the ſenate, Vid, Camden's Bri- 
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Suetonius, Dio, Herodian, and others, who have Ch. 287. 
recorded the tranſactions of this iſland, it plainly 
appears that the Caledonians and Picts were the 
ſame people, originally deſcended from the ſouthern 
Britons, whoſe manners and cuſtoms they retain- 
ed; and that they were not particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Picts, till after the Britons of the 
ſouth had, from their intercourſe with the Ro- 
mans, adopted the manners of their conquerors, 
and laid aſide the practice of painting their bodies, 
which was ſtill in uſe among the naked Caledo- 
nians ; ſo that the appellation of Picti was now ' 
appropriated to this nation. 

As the peace between the emperors and Carau- 
ſius was the reſult of neceſſity, the troubles of E- 
gypt being appeaſed, and the Parthian and African 
wars finiſhed, Diocleſian and Maximian Herculius 
conferred the dignity of Cæſar upon their adopted 
heirs Maximian Galerus and Conſtantius Chloris, 
who married their daughters, and then divided the 
empire into four departments. The ſhare of Con- 
ſtantius comprehending all the provinces on this 
ſide of the Alps, he appeared before Boulogne 
almoſt as ſoon as the news of his elevation had 
reached the place; and having reduced the town, 
he marched againſt the Franks, Cauci, and Fri - 
ſians, who were in alliance with Carauſius, whom 
he could not attack in Britain for want of a navy. 
Theſe nations he ſubdued and tranſplanted into re- 
mote countries, that they might not be near enough 
to obſtruct the execution of the plan he had formed, 
for which a number of ſhips were then building 
under his own immediate direction. But in the 


mean time the object of his preparations was 
Carauſius is 


changed by the death of Carauſius, whom Alectus, ,q.gnatea 
one of his own officers, aſſaſſinated, and then aſ- by Alectus. 
lumed the imperial purple. 


An. Ch. 293. 


The 
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The uſurper enjoyed his new dignity for three 
years, which elapſed before Conſtantius found him- 
ſelf in a condition to invade the iſland : but a ſuf- 
ficient navy being provided for that purpoſe, was 
divided into two ſquadrons, ſtationed at different 
parts of the continent; in one of which he himſelf 
embarked, while the command of the other was 
beſtowed upon Aſclepiadotus, an excellent ſea- offi- 
cer, who ſailing by the iſle of Wight, where the 
uſurper's navy lay, paſſed unſeen, by means of a 
thick fog, and landed without oppoſition. 

Conſtantius arrived at the very ſpot where Alec- 
tus was poſted to receive him with an army chiefly 
compoſed of Franks and foreigners, who were ex- 
tremely odious to the Britons; but either dreading 
to encounter an enemy of ſuch reputation, or in- 
fatuated and diſtracted by the emergency of his 
ſituation, he, inſtead of attacking his enemy be- 
fore they could be formed on the beach, advanced 
againſt Aſclepiadotus, who was ready to receive 
him; and a battle enſuing, he loſt the empire and 
his life; while a terrible ſlaughter was made among 
his foreign mercenaries. "Thoſe who eſcaped the 
carnage in this place, retired to London, with a 
view to pillage that city, from which they might 
be tranſported to the continent in their own ſhips 
that ſtill kept the ſea ; but their deſign was fruſ- 
trated by part of the Roman navy, which enter- 
ing the river Thames, put them all to the ſword, 
Mean while Conſtantius was received as a deliverer 
by the Britons, who had groaned under the ty- 
ranny of Alectus; and upon this occaſion he had 
a glorious opportunity of exerting his clemency, 
Juſtice, and diſcretion. 

He granted a general amneſty in favour of thoſe 
who had been concerned in the revolt : he ordered 
reſtitution and all poſſible ſatisfaction to be made 
to the ſufferers ; opened the ſea, reſtored com- 
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declared themſelves independent during the troubles, 
and recovered the whole province of Britain, after 
it had been ten years diſmembred fram rhe empire. 
Howſoever this iſland might have ſuffered in 


other reſpects from the tyranny of Carauſius, * 


certain it is, the arts had flouriſhed during his 
uſurpation ; the country was embelliſhed with mag - 
nificent ſtructures, and the city of London was al- 
ready conſiderable for its extent, beauty, and 
riches : ſo that Conſtantius pitched upon Britain 


— 
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merce, ſubdued ſome northern nations which had An. Ch. ag. 


Enm, Pan. 


as the place of his reſidence; perhaps he was on 


this occaſion influenced by his paſſion for the cele- 
brated Helena mother of Conſtantine, and accord- 
ing to ſome authors a native of Colcheſter, while 
others affirm ſne was the daughter of Coil, king of 
the Cumbrian Britons, inhabiting the countries be- 
tween the walls of Severus and Antoninus. 
Whatever may have been her family or country, 
ſhe was certainly a Briton and a woman of rare 
accompliſhments, who had long ago captivated 
the heart of Conſtantius, with whom ſhe was united 
in the bands of wedlock, though he had for rea- 
ſons of ſtate been obliged to repudiate her, on his 
marriage with Theodora daughter of Maximian 
Herculius, to whom he owed his elevation “. 
Notwithſtanding this match of convenience, He- 


* What ſeems to have miſled ſome 
authors, who ſay, Helena was the 
concubine of Conſtantius, was the 
law that prevailed among the Ro- 
mans, prohibiting all citizens marry- 
ing foreigners of what rank or degree 
ſoever; and every perſon was deemed 
a foreigner who had not been admitted 
to the jus quiritium et civitatis ; which 
was the caſe of the Latins and other 
Italian nations, before they were na- 
turalized by the Julian law, But, 
though the nuptiæ or connubium could 


4 


not take eſſect between a Roman and 
a foreigner, ſo as to be attended with 
all the legal privileges of ſuch a union, 
the matrimonium could be contracted, 
without any impeachment of the ho- 
nour and reputation of the parties; 
and that the marriage between Con- 
ſtantius and Helena was deemed valid 
in this reſpect, appears from the pains 
taken by Maximian to diſſolve it, be- 
fore he intermaxried with his daughte: 
Theodora, 
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lena ſtill engroſſed his whole affection; and by 
many public works which ſhe executed at her own 


lexpence, and other liberalities, acquired the love 


Reigns with 
great reputa- 
tion, and 
dies at 
York. 
An. Ch. 306. 
He is ſuc- 
ceeded by his 
ſon Con- 
Rinne, 


who deſeats 
Maxentius, 


and veneration of the Britons to ſuch a degree, 
that their eſteem amounted almoſt to adoration, 
Such a companion could not fail to complete the 
happineſs of Conſtantius, whoſe equitable and wiſe 
adminiſtration was productive of peace and tran- 
quillity to his ſubjects ; and accordingly Britain 
enjoyed uninterrupted repoſe till his death, which 
happened at York, the place of his reſidence. 

His ſon Conſtantine no ſooner heard of his fa- 
ther's indiſpoſition, than he artfully eſcaped from 
Rome, where he had been detained by the jealouſy 
of the other emperors, and arrived at York to 
perform the laſt offices to Conſtantius, who de- 
clared him his heir and ſucceſſor in the empire: 
and this diſpoſition was fo agreeable to the army, 
that they proclaimed him emperor immediately 
after his father's deceaſe. 

His firſt care, upon his acceſſion to the throne, 


was to repel the Picts and Scots, who never failed 


to make incurſions upon the Roman province, 
when they thought the imperial dignity uſurped or 
unſettled by vacancies, factions, or foreign diſputes ; 
and thoſe nations being puniſhed or reduced, he 
raiſed a conſiderable army to maintain his preten- 
ſions on the continent againſt Maxentius, who had 
aſſumed the purple, and was actually in poſſeſſion 
of Rome. The neceſſary preparations being made, 
he tranſported his forces to Gaul, where he con- 
quered the Franks, who had by this time com- 
municated their name to that country; then march- 
ing into Italy at the head of ninety thouſand cavalry, 
and fourſcore thouſand foot, gave battle to Maxen- 
tius, who was defeated and ſlain. 

Being now in poſſeſſion of the empire without a 


rival, he publicly embraced the chriſtian religion, 
which 
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which he had long eſpouſed in private; and his 
declaration on this ſubject was in all probability 
promoted by the ardour of the Britiſh troops, the 
majority of whom were proſelytes to the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, which now began to flouriſh in the 
converſion of a Roman emperor, who would have 
done honour to any religion he had profeſſed. He 
poſſeſſed the talents of a Julius, and the liberality 
of a Titus ; he was brave, affable, elegant, equi- 
table, and humane ; and fo generous, that he often 
indemnified from his own purſe, thoſe very people 
who had ſuffered from the impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice. Far from ſullying by examples of ſeve- 
rity the glory of the victory he obtained over Max- 
entius, he with a magnanimity peculiar to himſelf, 
pardoned all who had fought againſt him, and re- 
ſtored the forfeited eſtates of his moſt rancorous 
enemies : he recalled thoſe who had been exiled 


by Maxentius, re-eſtabliſhed the ſenate in its an- 


tient ſplendour and authority, and made ſuch wiſe 
and effectual regulations to ſecure the peace and 
tranquillity of Rome, that in the inſcriptions de- 
dicated to his honour he was ſtyled the deliverer of 
the city, the founder of peace, reſtorer of the re- 
public, and unanimouſly ſaluted by the name of 
Conſtantine the Great. 

Britain, as one of the chief provinces of the empire, 
could not but enjoy that peace and felicity which 
flowed from the gentle ſway of ſuch an emperor, 
who was a native of the iſland. He ſeems to have 
beſtowed a great ſhare of his attention upon the 
concerns of this nation, which he divided into four 
governments; namely, the Britannia prima, com- 
prehending the country between the river Thames 
and the ſea: Britannia ſecunda, conſiſting of all 
that lay weſt of the Severne to the Iriſh ſea: and 
the additional diſtricts of Flavia Cæſarienſis, and 
Maxima Cæſarienſis. The firſt taking in Corn- 

2 wall, 
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An. Ch. 337. wall, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, with part of the 
counties of Wilts and Glouceſter ; and the other 
including the northern counties of England, with 
Nottinghamſhire, . Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and 
Lincolnſhire. The adoption of the two Cæſars by 
the emperors Diocleſian and Maximian, gave riſe 
to the four præfecti prætorio, who became thence- 
forward the ſubſtitutes of the imperial power ; and 
the government of Britain falling to the ſhare of the 
præfect of Gaul, he ruled it by a vicar, who, 
during the preſent reign, was Pacatianus, 
and is fuc- Conſtantine the Great dying, after a long reign, 
eveded by . the empire was divided among his ſons ; and Bri- 
the imperial tain, with France, Spain, and part of Germany, 
krone. became the portion of his eldeſt ſon of the ſame 
name ; who being ſlain in attempting to invade 
the territories of his brother Conſtans, his inheri- 
tance devolved to the victor, who, in order to repel 
the Scots and Picts, itill turbulent and ready to im- 
prove all advantages, came over to Britain in the | 
middle of winter, bringing along with him his bro- 5 
ther Conſtantius, who longed to view the country in 7 
which his father had firſt ſeen the light. Hiſtory i 
is ſilent as to the management of this war : but, in 
a little time he forfeited all the reputation he had | 
acquired. His vices ſubjected him to the contempr 1 
and deteſtation of his ſubjects, and he was deprived 
of his crown and life by Magnentius, a Gaul of 
Britiſh extraction, who preſumed to appropriate the 
imperial enſigns to himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
claim of Conſtantius, now the ſole ſurviving fon of | 
Conſtantine the Great. But the party of this young 
prince prevailing, after a ſtruggle of three years, 2 
the uſurper put an end to his own life at Lyons; 
and the whole province of Britain acknowledged l 
— the authority of the victor, who made a very baſe 
and impolitic uſe of his good fortune, a 
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He erected a court of confiſcation, under the 
direction of one Paul, a Spaniſh notary, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was to proſecute the adherents of Magnen- 
tius, and confiſcate their eſtates to the imperial ex- 
chequer : a taſk which he performed with abilities 


peculiar to himſelf; and not contented with de- 


95 
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Britain 
groans under 
the tyranny 
of Paul, a 
Spaniſh no- 
tary, 


priving them of their property, he committed the 


moſt violent outrages upon their perſons, condemn- 
ing them to mines, fetters, impriſonment, tortures, 
ſlavery, and death *. The barbarity of this inhu- 
man inquiſitor rendered him the object of horror 
to all the iſlanders; and Martin, the vicar or de- 
puty of the province, not only expoſtulated with 
him upon his flagrant injuſtice and cruelty, but 
even threatened to leave the iſland, and make a re- 
port of his conduct to the imperial court. As he 
dreaded nothing more than ſuch a repreſentation, 
he endeavoured to inveigle the generous Roman 
into the appearance of a crime, and then ordered 
him to be put in fetters by virtue of the imperial 
commiſſion ; an indignity, which the other reſented 
to ſuch a degree, that he drew his ſword and made 
a thruſt at the Spaniard ; but miſſing his aim, turned 


the point on himſelf, and plunged the weapon into 


his own boſom. This unlucky accident contributed 
to the triumph and gratification of Paul's cruelty 
and avarice. He hied him immediately to the 
head-quarters, beſprinkled with the blood of Mar- 
tin, as a mark of the conſpiracy formed againſt his 
life; and on this pretence exhauſted the whole ar- 
tillery of his malice againſt the friends and kindred 
of the deceaſed, who were tortured, ſtripped, and 
baniſhed. This infamous wretch, however, was 
at laſt overtaken by the vengeance of heaven, and 
burnt alive in the reign of Julian, the adopted ſuc- 
ceſſor of Conſtantius. 


* He was called Catena, from his conſpiracies, in which he entangled 
dexterity in trumping up plots and the unwary, Ammian. Marcell. 


Yet 
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An.Ch.337- Yet even this domeſtic oppreſſion did not pro- 
Great fer- duce any diſturbance in Britain, or hinder the Ro- 
ale ot, mans from enjoying the advantage of ſuch a fertile 
province : for, in one year, they tranſported quan- 
tities of corn ſufficient to ſupply their armies and 
garriſons in Germany ; Gaul being too much waſted 
by continual wars, to furniſh proviſion for ſuch a 
number of forces. Not but that during this period, 
fight incurſions were made by the Scots and Picts, 
who came like famiſhed, wolves in queſt of prey; 
but as they returned immediately with the fruits of 
their rapine, ſuch tranſitory irruptions did not much 

affect the tranquillity of the province. 
Julian, te Nevertheleſs, Julian, afterwards ſurnamed the 
Aapotare, Apoſtate, who at that time poſſeſſed the govern- 
10 repel the ment of Gaul, as the adopted Cæſar of Conſtan- 
die and tius, reſolved to bridle the ferocity of thoſe northern 
3 nations; and for that purpoſe ſent over Lupicinus, 
an officer of courage and experience, though rough 


and haughty in his diſpoſition, with a reinforcement 


of light- armed cohorts, compoſed of Heruli, Ba- 


tavi, and Mæſians. Perhaps his chief deſign in 
diſmiſſing Lupicinus on this expedition, was to free 
himſelf from a man, whom he conſidered as a ſpy 
planted upon him by Conſtantius, who, by this 
time, was jealous of Julian, ſuſpecting, not with- 
out reaſon, that he wanted to ingratiate himſelf 
with the army, ſo as it ſhould declare him emperor ; 
a conjecture juſtified by the ſubſequent conduct of 
Julian, who, after the departure of Lupicinus, aſ- 
ſumed the purple, and diſpatched an officer to 
Boulogne to prevent the news of this ſtep from 
being conveyed to Britain ; and the vicar actually 
returned from Gaul, after having ſecured the pro- 
vince, before he received the leaſt intelligence of 
this affair. As for the weak, indolent Conlenctin, 
he was engaged in a war with Perſia, which he 
could not quit, until the enemy retired into their 

own 
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bwn country: then leaving garriſons in the frontier An. Ch. 361. 


places, he marched towards Thrace, in order to 
oppoſe the uſurpation of Julian; by whoſe procure- 
ment he is ſaid to have been poiſoned in Cilicia. 
This uſurper, with all his learning and enter- 
priſing genius, was wilful and headſtrong, and at 
length fell a ſacrifice to his own temerity ; for in 
attempting to carry the war into the heart of Perſia, 
where he could not be ſupplied with proviſions, he 
loſt his own life, and expoſed his army to the moſt 
imminent danger of periſhing by want, which would 
really have been their fate, had not his ſucceſſor 
Jovian redeemed them from deſtruction, by giving 
up the provinces and fortified towns that ſerved as 
a barrier on that ſide of the empire. His autho- 
rity, however, was of very ſhort duration; for he 
died at Dadaſtene in Bithynia, on his return to 
Conſtantinople, and was ſucceeded by Valentinian, 
in whoſe reign the Roman province in Britain was 
reduced to the verge of ruin, by the invaſion 
and ravages of its northern neighbours “; aſſiſted 
b by 
* Among thoſe people, who at war, The Scots then, in all proba- 
this period, fell upon the Roman bility, did not migrate from Ireland 
province, Marcellinus mc::tions the in any great numbers ſo as to make 
Attacotti, who have been the ſubje&t ſettlements, and conſtitute a monar- 
of much diſpute and conjecture,--- chy, till towards the year three hun- 
Aﬀter all that has been ſaid by Bu- dred and fixty, when burſting all at 
chanan and the Scottiſh writers in fa- once from their native obſcurity, as 
vour of the antiquity of their nation, allies of the Picts or Caledonians, 
it does not appear that the Scots had they began to make a powerful figure 
as yet any eſtabliſhed monarchy in in the northern parts of Britain : and 
Britain, from any of the Greek or indeed it is amazing that they ould 
Latin authors, who have ſo accu- have made any figure at all ſo early in 
rately deſcribed the expeditions un- this land, if (as Mr. Carte labours 
dertaken and executed by the greateſt hard to prove) they were a colony of 
captains of antiquity, to the moſt Scythians and Germans, who had ra- 
northern extremities of the iſland. vaged Europe, in the reign of Ga- 
As for Galgacus, he commanded the lienus, and ſettled in Galicia, a pro- 


army of the Caledonians, otherwiſe vince. of Spain, whence they were, 
called Pits, a diſtin& nation from by the orders of Conſtantine the Great, 


the Scots, with whom they in the tranſplanted to Ireland; part of which 


ſequel maintained a long and bloody only was at that time inhabited by 
Nux. III. H the 


An. Ch. 364. 
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ſtrong teme - 
rity and fate 
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An. ch. 36g. by the Saxons and Attacotti ; which laſt people 


are ſuppoſed to have been the Silures, inhabiting 
the woods and mountains of Wales. Theſe had 
hitherto been quiet under the dominion of Con- 
ſtantine and his deſcendants, whom they conſidered 
as their countrymen, ſprung from the Britiſh He- 
lena; but now, that the empire was poſſeſſed by a 
prince of another line, ſevere, punctual, and rigid 
in his exactions, they revoked their ſubmiſſion, 
and joining the Meatæ, Caledonians, Scots, and 
Saxons, infeſted the Roman province with inceſ- 
ſant incurſions, entering at different places, and in 
ſeparate bodies. They had already waſted the 
country in a dreadful manner, and drawn Nectari- 
dius, count of the ſea- coaſt, and Fullofaudes, ge- 
neral of the imperial forces, into an ambulh that 
proved fatal to theſe commanders and the greateſt 
part of their troops. 

Valentinian was no ſooner made acquainted with 
this diſaſter, than he ſent Severus, the ſteward of 
his houſhold, to reform the abuſes which had crept 
into the adminiſtration in Britain, and been pro- 
ductive of ſuch dangerous commotions : but this 
officer's endeavours proving ineffectual, he was 
recalled, and ſucceeded by Jovinus, who finding 
it impracticable to reſtore the quiet of the province, 
without a force ſufficient to ſecure it from the in- 
ſults of the enemy, _— that a ſtrong army 
might be ſent over, without delay, as the only 
expedient that could ſave it from ruin. In conſe- 
quence of this repreſentation, corroborated with 


the Dumnonii, from Devonſhire; conquered Ireland, but alſo poured 
and the Brigantes, from Galloway. forth ſuch colonies into Britain, as 
The Scots or Scythians muſt have compoſed a ſeparate and powerful mo- 
been prolific and enterpriſing indeed, narchy. 
If between the year three hundred and + At a Coit, i. e. apud Sylvas, 
fix, in which Conftantine ſucceeded woodmen, forreſters, or ſavages, Baxt, 
his father, and three hundred and Brit, Gloſſary. 
&xty-four, they not only peopled and 
| 3 other 
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other accounts deſcribing the deplorable ſituation 
of this important province, the emperor beſtowed 
the government of it upon Theodoſius, a general 
of great experience and conſtant ſucceſs in war, 
who was diſpatched with a choice body of Roman 
and auxiliary forces. At his arrival in London, 
he found the country waſted and over-run by the 
Franks and Saxons, who had landed on the coaſt 
oppolite to Gaul, and were now diſperied in ſmall 
bodies, plundering and burning the villages and 
plantations : he forthwith divided his troops into 
ſmall detachments, and falling upon thoſe free- 
booters encumbered with pillage, routed and cut 
them in pieces, before they had time to re-aſſem- 
ble ; then reſtoring the ſpoil to the right owners, 
returned in triumph to London, where he was re- 

ceived as an hero and deliverer. | 
As thoſe he had vanquiſhed were only allies of 
the nations which this province chiefly dreaded, he 
reſolved to make preparations for an expedition 
againſt the Caledonians, and in the mean time en- 
deavoured, by private emiſfaries, to ſow the ſeeds 
of diſſenſion between them and the Attacotti or 
Silures. When he enquired into the adminiſtration 
of the province, he was not at all ſurpriſed to find 
diſcontent and diſaffection among the people: he 
therefore promiſed a ſpeedy redreſs of grievances; 
he publiſned a general amneſty and pardon to all 
the revolters who ſhould repair to his ſtandard; 
ſent for a celebrated juſticiary to preſide in the 
civil magiſtracy, and appointed Dulcitius, a com- 
mander of great reputation, as his lieutenant in the 
field. Theſe precautions being taken he advanced 
againſt the Caledonians, who had overſpread the 
northern parts of the province like a deluge, de- 
feated them in ſeveral encounters, drove them be- 
fore him into their own country, repaired and re- 
huilt the forts and caſtles they had damaged and 
1 demoliſhed; 
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demoliſhed ; and by convincing them of his ſupe- 
riority over them in the arts and operations of war, 
paved the way for an honourable and laſting peace. 
In the midſt of all his glory and ſucceſs, he had 
well nigh fallen a ſacrifice to a conſpiracy hatched 
by one Valentinus, a native of Pannonia, who had 
been, for his turbulent ſpirit and deſperate ambi- 
tion, baniſhed to Britain, which was at that time 
a general place of exile ; there aſſociating with out- 
laws of the fame ſtamp, he formed the deſign of 
ſeizing the government, and had already debauched 
a good number of ſoldiers from their allegiance. 
Theodoſius being informed of theſe machina- 
tions, ordered the ringleaders to be delivered into 
the hands of juſtice; and theſe being executed, he 
exhibited a noble proof of his moderation and fa- 
gacity, in —— all further enquiry concern- 
ing the accomplices; which might have produced 
dangerous conv wr 250 at a time when his maſter's 
authority was far from being eſtabliſhed in this 
land. Having preſerved the public tranquillity 
by this prudent method of proceeding, he was left 
at liberty to provide for the ſecurity of the barrier : 
he repaired the walls, repeopled the cities, rein- 
forced the garriſons, and reſtored the antient diſci- 
pline of the army. The country lying between the 
walls of Severus and Lollius Urbicus, he erected 
into a ſeparate province, which was denominated 
Valentia, atter the reigning emperor, and ruled by 
a diſtinct deputy ; and laſtly, he puniſhed an order 
of men called Arean, who, though inſtituted to 
give notice of the enemy's motions, had lately 
acted as ſpies for the barbarians. The peace and 
3 of the Roman government being thus re- 
eſtabliſhed, he retired to the continent, and was 
received by the einneror with all the honours 
due to his merit and ſervices z which the ſenate 
likewiſe acknowledged, by decreeil. g a ſtatue to be 
erected 
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their moſt illuſtrious anceſtors. 

Though we do not know the particular methods 
he took to accompliſh thole great ends, we are al- 
ſured by Claudian, and Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, 
in his panegyric upon this great man, that he pre- 
vailed upon Valentinian to lighten the exorbitant 
tribute which had been impoſed upon the Britons ; 
and equipped a powerful navy, with which he 
maintained the empire of the ſea, and in particular 


—ſcoured the German and Hyperborean oceans of 


thoſe Saxon fleets which had done ſuch milchief on 
almoſt all the coaſts of Europe. Britain, thus ſecured 
from external inſults, and ſettled within herſelf on 
an happy footing, by the wiſe regulations of Theo- 
doſius, enjoyed ſome years of peace and felicity, 
until ambition intervened to diſturb her quiet, and 
ſhe laid the foundation of her own ruin, by eſpouſ- 
ing the cauſe of an uſurper. 

Valentinian dying, was ſucceeded in the weſtern 
empire by Gratian, a young voluptuary, who neg- 
lected the affairs of the ſtate, and was ſo unhappy 
in the choice of his favourites, that he admitted a 
few renegado Alani into his confidence, and em- 
ployed them in affairs of the utmolt importance, 
without any regard to his own officers, who reſented 
his neglect, and waited only for a convenient op- 
portunity to manifeſt their diſcontent. The Roman 
army in Britain was at that time commanded by a 
general, who did not fail to encourage this diſpo- 
ſition. His name was Maximus, and being by 
birth a Spaniard, he pretended to be a relation of 
Theodoſius: he poſſeſſed many good qualities, by 
which he had acquired the love and eſteem of the 
{oldiery ; but theſe were all ſullied by his ambi- 
dion. 

He had ſerved in Britain with reputation, and 
when Gratian declared Theodoſius, ſon of this great 

* general, 
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as worthy of the imperial dignity, becauſe he and 
the other had *maintained the ſame rank in the 
army. Finding the ſoldiers averſe to Gratian's go- 
vernment, and ripe for any revolution, he took ad- 
vantage of the 1infiuence he had acquired among 
them, and ſuffered himſelf to be declared emperor. 
In this quality he conciliated the affections of the 
Britons, by taking the field and vigorouſly re- 
pulling the Picts and Scots, who had renewed their 
ravages, according to their conſtant practice in the 
beginning of a new emperor's reign. Nay, he took 
a more effectual method to ſecure the Roman pro- 
vince from any future invaſion : he found means 
to detach the Picts from their alliance with the 
Scottiſh nation; which laſt was ſo hard preſſed by 
a new confederacy of the Romans, Britons, and 
their old friends the Caledonians, that it was obliged 
to abandon the iſland and take ſhelter in Ireland and 
the lefler Britiſh iſles, while a good part fled for 
refuge to the continent. 

All the Scottiſh hiſtorians deſcribe this revolu-, 
tion; which (if it really happened) ſeems much more 
likely to have been effected by Theodoſius than by 
this Maximus, whoſe reſidence in Britain, after he 
had aſſumed the purple, was of too ſhort a dura- 
tion, to juſtify the ſuppoſition of having brought 
about ſuch a remarkable event. Whatever may 
have been his efforts and ſucceſs on this occaſion, 
he certainly believed himſelf too firmly eſtabliſhed 
upon the throne, to dread the power of any com- 
petitor; and unhappily for this iſland, reſolved to 
aſſert his claim upon the continent. For this pur- 


province of poſe he raiſed a conſiderable army of Britons, joined 


to the Roman forces withdrawn from the barrier ; 
and embarting them on board of his fleet, ſer ſail 
for the mouth of the Rhine, where he was imme- 
diately joined by the legions quartered in that neigh- 

bourhood, 
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| 
bourhood, and his title acknowledged by all the Au. Cl. 373. | 
Roman troops in Germany. In all probability he | 
would not have found himſelf in a condition to ſup- | 
port his pretenſions, by means of ſuch a Britiſh | 
army, had not he recommended hirnſelf to the in- | 
habitants of this iſland, in an eſpecial manner, by | 
eſpouſing Helena, the daughter of Cadvan, a con- | 
ſiderable chieftain of North- Wales ; an alliance by 
which he acquired the intereſt of her relations, who 
hoped, in his ſon Victor, once more to ſce a prince Mon. anti | 
of Britiſh blood upon the imperial throne. p. 167, 
| 
| 
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i Gratian began his march at the head of a ſtrong 
army againſt the uſurper, who with the purple Had 
aſſumed the name of Flavius Clemens Maximus; 
but being betrayed by his generals, and deſerted 

by his troops, this unfortunate emperor fled towards 
Lyons, and was (lain by Andragatius : fo that the 
other remained in quiet poſſeſſion of the weſtern 
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empire, which he might have —_— tranquil- by 


lity, could he have curbed the inſolenèe of his diſ- 

poſition, and ſoothed, inſtead of irritating Theodo- 

ſius; for, his good fortune enabled him likewiſe e, 

to drive Valentinian out of Italy. Y 
That prince, far from being intimidated by his nm 

threats and ſucceſs, advanced againſt him with an e and put 

army of veterans, accuſtomed to conquer under his wer q 

command, deteated him in two pitched battles, Theodofus, of 

and taking him near Aqueleia, cauſed him to be 


| 
put to death, after he had five years uſurped the | | 
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imperial dignity. Then he reverſed and annulled all 
the edicts publiſhed, and honours conferred by 
Maximus; and reſtored Valentinian to the imperial Wh 
5 fovereignty of the weſtern empire. Andragathius, . | by” 
* who commanded a fleet in the Mediterranean, no 

ſooner received the news of theſe events, than he 1 
threw himſelf over - board in deſpair; Victor, who i 


1 
had been declared Cæſar, and reſided in Gaul, was 1 5 
Hain by Arbogaſtes, and the Britiſh forces, left for | |} 
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the ſecurity of his perſon and government, retired 
to the ſea-coaſt, and ſettled in Armorica, which is 
now known by the name of Bretagne *. Be that 
as it will, Theodoſius, in the midſt of all his hurry 
and occupation, did not neglect the affairs of. Bri- 
tain, to which he ſent over Chryſantus, who, in the 
ſtation of vicar-general or deputy, put a ſtop to 
the depredations of the Scots, and acquired great 
glory by his wiſe adminiſtration in this iſland. 
The Roman empire was, after ſeveral revolutions 
of government, at laſt united in the perſon of 
Theodoſius; and that prince left it divided between 
his two ſons Arcadius and Honorius; Britain, as 
part of the weſtern diviſion, falling to the latter, 
as yet a minor under the tuition of Stilico. This 
miniſter took immediate meaſures for curbing the 
inſolence of the North Britons, who had now for 
the ſecond time fallen upon the unfurniſhed pro- 
vince, ſince Maximus departed with the troops that 
uſed to defend the barrier. 

The South Britons, thus left naked to the ravages 
of the enemy, had already ſued for ſuccours to the 
Romans, who ſent a reinforcement for their relief +. 
Upon the ſecond irruption of the Picts and Scots, 
they made another application of the ſame nature 
to Stilico, who ſent Victorinus to their aſſiſtance ; 
and this general drove the invaders beyond the wall 
of Severus : but the provincial Britons did not long 


it was in order to repel this invader, 


* This ſettlement, concerning 
that Stilico ſent a legion into Britain, 


which the Greek and Latin authors 


are filent, is mentioned by Carte, on 
the teſtimony of a Britiſh writer called 
Lhowarch-Hen, prince of Cumber- 
Jand, who lived within one hunded 
and forty years of this period, 

7 Neil Nao Gaillac, chief of the 
Iriſh monarchs, is ſaid to have landed 
in the weſt of England, at this period, 
and to have ravaged the country as far 


as the ſea-coaft oppoſite to Gaul; and 


Nor was this tbe firſt time the Iriſh 
had attacked thoſe parts of the iſland 
that were under the dominion of the 
Romans ; for, in a former deſcent 
they had taken St, Patrick priſoner, 
in the ſixteenth year of his age, in the 
province of Valentia, not far from 
Arecluyd or Dunbritton. 
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enjoy the fruit of this generals care and ſucceſs ; 
for in a few years, Rome itſelf being threatened by 
the Goths, Stilico was obliged to recal the troops 
from Britain, in order to preſerve the capital itſelf 
from the arms of thoſe barbarians. 

This was an opportunity which the North Bri- 
tons did not fail to ſeize : no longer awed by the 
neighbourhood of the Roman forces, they renewed 
their incurſions in ſuch a torrent, that the diſpirited 
Britons, unable to withſtand their impetuoſity, had 
recourſe to Honorius, whom they ſollicited for aſ- 
fiſtance, while his own officers in the province laid 
before him the deſperate ſtate of his affairs in Bri- 
tain. In anſwer to theſe repreſentations they re- 
ceived nothing but a letter from the emperor, ex- 
horting them to take arms for their own defence, 
inaſmuch as he could not at that time afford them 
a reinforcement. 

Bereft of all hopes from that quarter, the Bri- 
tons reſolved to erect themſelves into an indepen- 
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The Britons 
chu ſe empe- 
rors of their 


dent government, and proceeded to the election of own. 


an emperor ; which was determined in favour of 
one Marcus, who diſappointing their expectation 
was put to death by his conſtituents : then their 
choice fell upon Gratian, a native of the country : 


who, after a reign of four months, underwent the 


fate of his predeceſſor, and was ſucceeded by Con- 
ſtantine, who wanted neither talents, activity, nor 
reſolution. 

His firſt care was to raiſe a ſtrong body of the 
natives, for the ſecurity of the kingdom againſt the 
inroads of the barbarians; and had he confined his 
{way within the limits of the province, he might 
have reigned with great tranquillity and reputation ; 
but, his ambition overleaped ſuch narrow boun- 
daries, and he reſolved to make himſelf maſter of 
the whole weſtern empire: for this purpoſe, he, 
in imitation of Conſtantius, whom he reſembled in 

4 character 
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character and fortune, enrolled in his army all the 
Britiſh youth that were able to carry arms ; and 
landing with them at Boulogne, had the pleaſure 
to ſee his cauſe eſpouſed by all the imperial forces 
in Gaul and Germany. On this occaſion he con- 
ferred the title of Cæſar on his eldeſt ſon Conſtans, 
whom he ſent into Spain, which was eaſily reduced. 
Not but that his father received fome checks in 
the courſe of his expedition ; his army was routed 
by Sarus, whom Stilico fent to oppoſe his progreſs, 
and he himſeif purſued and beſieged in the city of 
Valence in Dauphine ; but he was relieved by the 
approach of Edobechus a Frank, and Gerontius a 
Briton, who had marched to his aſſiſtance ; and 
Sarus obliged to retire with precipitation. He af- 
terwards found means to engage Alavichus, the 
chief general of Honorius, in a plot to betray his 
maſter, and in confidence of its ſucceſs advanced 
as far as Verona; but the conſpiracy being detected, 
and the traitor put to death, he returned to Gaul 
with great confuſion and diſgrace. By this time 
he had diſobliged his beſt friend Gerontius, who 
{et up Maximus, a kinſman of his own, for empe- 
ror ; and heading a body of barbarians that hovered 
about the Pyrenees, attacked and flew Conſtans at 
Vienne : then he proceeded againſt Conſtantine, 
whom he inveſted in the ciry of Arles; but, Con- 
ſtantius arriving at that juncture with the army of 
Honorius, he was deſerted by his troops, and re- 
duced to the neceſſity of taking away his own life. 
Nor did Conſtantine reap any advantage from his 
death; for the army of Germans brought by Edo- 
vicus to his relief, being routed by Conſtantius, he 


Put todeath endeavoured to ſave his life by receiving holy orders 


by order of 
Honorius. 
An. Ch. 411 
Cad. Theod 
Ciao, I. i. 


and profeſſing the prieſthood; but notwithſtanding 
this expedient, he was apprehended and put to death 
by order of the emperor Honorius. 
After 
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After the death of Honorius, who was ſucceeded An. Chi. 
in the empire by his nephew Valentinian III. the 
Picts and Scots ſeeing the ſouthern parts of Britain 
altogether defenceleſs, reſolved to make a conqueſt 
of the whole country, and ſettle it with their own 
people; for there was at this time no garriſon in 
Britain, the legion formerly ſent by Honorius to 
their relief having been recalled. The Britons, 
having received advice of this intended invaſion, 
importuned Valentinian, with the moſt lamentable 
petitions for aſſiſtance; and /Etius his general, who rue Scots 
commanded in Gaul, dreading the irreparable loſs __ — 
of that province, ſupplied them with another legion, Roman 
which defeated the Picts and Scots, in ſeveral en- lesion. 
counters, reſcued the captives they had made, and 
not only expelled them from South Britain, but 


even drove them beyond the fartheſt limits of Va- 


lentia, which was conſidered as part of the Roman 


province. After this ſucceſsful expedition they re- 
turned in triumph to the continent, having firſt 
adviſed the Britons to rebuild and refortify the 
wall of Antoninus, between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde. 


This forlorn people, however, had been ſo drain. The Re- 
ed of their artiſts by Maximus and Conſtantine, gon the 
who tranſported all their able workmen to the con- Mane. 4 
tinent, that they could not repair the wall * with © 
any other materials than ſods and turf; nor indeed 
could it have been of great ſervice, had they been 
able to execute it in a more maſterly manner, as 
the Scots had by this time plenty of ſmall veſſels, 
which they learned from the Irith to manage with 


We are told by Fordun the Scot= began at à village called Karedin, and 
tiſh hiſtorian, that this wall was de- extending tv. o and twenty miles acroſs 
moliſhed by one Graim, who after the iſthmus, ended near Kirkpatrick 
the death of Fergus, who had mar- on the river Clyde; and was after this 
ried his daughter, acted as regent of irruption diſtinguiſhed by the name 
the kingdom during the minority of of Graim's dyke, which it retains ts 
his grandſon, The wall, he ſays, this day. 
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Au. Ch. 446. great dexterity. By means of theſe they wafted 


themſelves over the friths in ſhoals, and diffuſed 
terror and deſolation over the whole country; fo 


that the Britons again applied to Rome for relief, 


and were again aſſiſted by a ſingle legion, which, 
under the command of Gallio, compelled the ene- 
my to retire with rout and confuſion. But, the 
Roman empire on the continent being by this 
time overſpread with an inundation of barbarous 
people from the North, the emperor could not af. 
ford to leave any part of his troops in Britain; and 
Gallio was recalled immediately after he had re- 
pulſed the enemy. This general, however, did 
not forſake the Britons, until he had prevailed upon 
them to contract themſelves within the confines of 
England, leaving the diſtrict of Valentia, which 
they could not defend, as a bone of contention 
to their northern enemies; and convinced them 
of the neceſſity of repairing the wall of Severus, 
which was by this time lined with cities from ſea 
to {ea ; he at the ſame time adviſed them to build 
caſtles on thoſe parts of the coaſt at which they 
chiefly apprehended invaſions, and having furniſhed 
them with patterns by which they might fabricate 
arms for their own defence, he took his laſt fare- 
well of Britain, to which the Romans never re- 
turned *, 


* Before we take our leave of the prima; Britannia ſecunda; Pla- 
Romans, the reader will not be diſ- via Cæſarienſis. 
pleaſed to ſee a liſt of the ſeveral civil 
and military officers and magiſtrates 
appointed for the maintenance of the 
Roman government in Britain; ex- 


The Vicegerent's count was com- 
poſed of 


A principal officer of the agents, cho- 


tracted from the Notitia publiſhed by ſen out of the Ducenarii, or under» 


officers, 
A principal clerk or ſecretary. 
Under the Vicegerent of Britain, were Two chief accomptants or auditors, 
the conſular governors of Maxima A chief jailor, 
Cæſarienſis and Valentia; and the A notary, 
preſidial governors of Britannia A ſecretary for diſvatches, 


Pancirollus, 
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An aſſiſtant or ſurrogate, 
Under-afliſtants, 
Clerks for appeals. 

erjeants and other inferior officers, * 


Under the Count of the Saxon ſhore 
in Britain were, 


The commander of a detachment of 
Fortenſes, at Othona, 

The commander of the Tungrian ſol- 
diers, at Dover, 

The commander of a detachment of 
Tournay ſoldiers, at Lyme. 

The commander of the Dalmatian 
horſe, ſtiled Branodunenſis, at 
Brancaſter in Norfolk. 

The commander of the Stableſian 
horſe, ſtiled Gariannonenſis, at 
Burrough-caſtle near Yarmouth. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Ve- 
taſians, at Reculver, 

The commander of the ſecond legion, 
called Auguſta, at Richborough, 
The commander cf a detachment of 

the Abulci, at Anderida, 

The commander of a detachment of 
ſcouts, at Portſmouth, 


The court of the Count conſiſted of 


A principal officer from the court of 
the general of foot, in ord:nary 
attendance. 

Two auditors from the ſame, 

A maſter jailor from the ſame, 

A clerk, 

An aſſiſtant. 

An under-aſſiſtant. 

A regiſter. 

Clerks of appeals. 

Serjeants and other officers, 


Under the government of the Count 


of Britain. 
The province of Britain. 


The court conſiſting of 
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Two auditors from the courts above- 
mentioned, 

An aſſiſtant. 

An under-affiſtant, 

Clerks of appeals. 

Serjeants and other officers, 


Under the government of the Duke 


of Britain. 


The præfect of the ſixth legion, at 
York, 

The præfect of the Dalmatian horſe, 
at Broughton in Lincolnſhire, 

The præfect of the Criſpian horſe, at 
Doncaſter. 

The præfect of a body of Cuiraſſiers, 
at Templeburgh. 

The prieſect of a detachment of the 
Barcarii Ligriſienſis, at Moreſby. 
The prefect of a detachment of the 
Nervii, called DiQtenſis, at Am- 

bleſide. 

The præſect of a detachment of ſol- 
diers, employed on the watch at 
Kendal, 

The præfect of adetachment of ſcouts, 
at Bowes, 

The præſect of a detachment, ſ:iled 
DireRores, at Brugh, 

The præfect of a detachment, called 
Defenſores, at Overborough. 

The præſect of a detachment of Solen- 
ſes, at Greta-Bridge, 

The prefect of a detachment of Pa- 
cenſes, at Piera- Bridge. 

The prefect of a detachment of Lon- 
govicarii, at Lancaſter, 

The prefect of a detachment, Nile 
Derventionenſis, at a ſtation on the 
river Derwent, and along the line 
of the wall. : 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of 
the Lergi, at Coufinſhovſe, 

The tribune of a cohort of the Corno- 
vii, at Newcaſtle. 


A principal officer from the court of The præfect of the firſt wing of the 


the general of foot, in ordinary at- 


tendance, relieved yearly, 
A maſter-jailor, 


Aſti, at Benwel!-hill, 
The tribune of the firſt cohort of the 


Friſcagi, at Rutcheſter, 
The 
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The præfect᷑ of the wing ſtiled Savi- 
niani, at Halton-cheſters, 

The præfect of the ſecond wing of the 
Aſti, at Walwick-cheſters, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the 
Batavi, at Carrawbrugh. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of the 
Tungri, at Houſe- ſteeds. 

The tribune of the fourth cohort of the 
Gauls, at Little-cheſters. 

Tha tribune of the firſt cohort of the 
Aſti, at Great-chefters, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of 
Dalmatians, at Carvoran. 

The tribune of the firſt cohort of Da- 
cians, called Aelia, at Burdoſwald. 

The præfect of the wing called Pe- 
triana, at Cambeck- fort. 

The præſect of a detachment of 
Moors, ſtiled Aureliani, at Watch- 
croſs, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of 
the Lergi, at |Stanwicks, 

The tribune of the firſt cohort ef Spa- 
niards, at Brugh, 

The tribune of the ſecond cohort of 
Thracians, at Drumbrugh, 


The tribune of the firſt marine co. 
hort, ſtiled Aclia, at Boulneſs. 
The tribune of the firſt cohort of the 

Morini, at Lancheſter. 

The tribune of the third cohort of the 
Nervii, at Whitley Caſtle. 

A body of men in armour, at Old Pen- 
rith, or Brampton, 

The præfect of the firſt wing, called 
Herculea, at Old Carliſle, or Elen- 
borough. 

The tribune of the fixth cohort of the 
Nervii, at the ſame place, 


The Duke's court was compoſed of 


A principal officer from the courts of 
the generals, in ordinary attend. 
ance, changed yearly, 

Chief jailors from both, 

Auditors yearly from both. 

An aſiiſtant, 

Under-aſſiſtant. 

Regiſter, 

Clerks of appeals, 

Serjcants and other officers, 
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Or THE CHURCH, 

12 we cloſe this important period of the Bri- 

'riſh hiſtory, we ſhall give a ſuccinct detail of 
the progreſs which the Chriſtian religion had made 
from its firſt dawn in this iſland to the preſent time, 
when the country was finally abandoned by the 
Romans. As for the account given by William 
of Malmeſbury, concerning the tranſlation of Joſeph 
of Arimathea to the church of Glaſſenbury, it bears 
ſuch palpable marks of impoſture, that we ſhall 
reject it as a monkiſh fable, unworthy of refuta- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, that the ſeeds of Chriſtianity 
were ſown in Britain, even in the moſt early age 
of the church, appears from the teſtimony of Eu- 
ſebius, an inquiſitive writer, in great credit with 
the firſt emperor Conſtantine. He poſitively ſays 
that the apoſtles croſſed the ocean, and arrived at 
the Britiſh iſles ; and Theodoret, who was a biſhop 
in the fifth century, expreſly mentions the Britons 
as a people whom St. Paul converted to Chriſ- 
tianity. An aſſertion that ſeems to be juſtified by 
Clemens Romanus cotemporary with the apoſtles, 
who gives us to underſtand that St. Paul preached 
to the utmoſt bounds of the Welt, the common ex- 
preſſion applied in thoſe times to the Britiſh iſlands. 
Whether this great propagator of the goſpel was 
ever perſonally in this country, or (which is more 
probable) ſent hither ſome of his diſciples to preach 
the doctrines of his maſter, we may fairly conclude, 
that this religion had gained a number of proſelytes, 
as early as the defeat of Bonduica by Suetonius ; 
for, Pomponia Græcina, wife of Aulus Plautius 
the legate of Claudius, had embraced it, and (as 
we are informed by Tacitus) was accuſed of foreign 
ſuperſtition. The example of a lady in ſuch diſ- 
of tinguiſhed 


The goſpel 
preached in 
Britain, even 
in the ear» 
lieſt times 
of Chrii- 


tianity. 
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tinguiſhed rank, profeſſing a religion ſo pure and 
benevolent, could hardly tail to extend the doctrine 
among the Britons, who were noted alike for in- 
nocence and docility. Nor was this in all likeli- 
hood the only fair patroneſs of this religion in Bri- 
tain ;- for, there is great reaſon to believe that the 
Claudia mentioned by St. Paul in his epiitles, was 
the ſame Britiſh lady afterwards celebrated by the 

t Martial; inaſmuch as the apoſtle, in his ſe- 
cond epiſtle to Timothy, takes notice of Claudia 
and Pudens: and Martial names this very Pudens 
as the huſband of Claudia Rufina. Theſe, how- 
ever were only private converts to a new doctrine, 
which was not yet in a condition to cope with the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country; and though 
Tertullian, who flouriſhed in the reign of Cara- 
calla, ſays that Chriſtianity had made its way into 
Britain, we are not to. ſuppoſe the country in gene- 
ral was converted ; for we learn from Zipkilin, 
that the promiſcuous uſe of venery ſtill prevailed 
among the better ſort of.the inhabitants “. 

We are informed by Bede, that in the reign of 
Marcus Antonius Verus and his brother Aurelius 
Commodus, while Eleutherus was biſhop of Rome, 
that Lucius king of the Britons ſent an epiſtle to 
this pope, requelting his converſion to Chriſtianity 
might receive the ſanction of his holineſs; that he 
{oon reaped the fruit of his pious ſollicitation; and 
that his ſubjects preſerved the faith inviolate in 
peace, till the reign of Diocleſian. 

Though ſome authors deny that ever any ſuch 

rince exiſted, becauſe he is not mentioned by the 
Greek and Latin authors who have recorded the 


* The wife of a Britiſh pfince rent men, True, ſays ſhe, we pique 
named Argentocoxus, being rallied by ourſelves on obliging men of merit, 
the empreſs Julia, about the liberti- and do with the braveſt in public what 
niſm of the ladies in Britain, who you practiſe with the baſeſt in pri- 
granted favours promiſcuouſly to dif- vate. 
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tranſactions of thoſe times, the contrary opinion 1s 
ſupported by ſome antient coins found in Cumber- 
land and Durham, exhibiting a repreſentation of 
4 croſs, with the letters LVC ; and Monſieur Bau- 


rerue gives us the print of another, repreſenting a 


man's head; and on the reverſe a boar and a ſtar, 


the inſcription LVCIO. Theſe circumſtances in- 
deed amount to no more than a bare probability; 
and that repreſentation of the croſs, on a medal 
ſtruck ſo early as the reign of Commodus, ſmells 
ſtrong of monkiſh impoſition. 

We do not find that the Chriſtians in Britain Diele 

were moleſted in the exerciſe of religion. till the fecution 
reign of Diocleſian, who being of a jealous diſpo- gt 
ſition, and fearing that the progreſs of Chriſtianity : 
would interfere with his authority, raiſed a dread- 
ful perſecution againſt all the profeſſors of this 
doctrine : a large ſhare of the calamity fell upon 
Britain, in which the celebrated St. Alban ſuffered 
martyrdom, in the manner related by Bede; and 
this was alſo the fate of a great many others, among 
whom Aaron and Julius are particularly mentioned. 
This perſecution raged in the beginning of the 
fourth century, and ceaſed when the government 
of Britain fell into the hands of Conſtantius Chlorus, 
who was favourable to the Britons, and not only 
encouraged them to come forth from the woods 
and caves in which they had lurked in the pre- - 
ceding reign, but alſo permitted them to rebuild 
their churches, and renew the rites of the Chriſtian 
worſhip, which they enjoyed without diſturbance 
until they were infected with the Arian hereſy. 

That the church was eſtabliſhed in this iſland, Britih bi- 
ſoon after the beginning of the fourth century, 2 
plainly appears from the hiſtory of the council of of Arles. 
Arles, to which three Britiſh biſhops ſubſcribed, 
by the names of Eborius, Reſtitutus, and Adelfius 
de civitate colonize Londinenſium. The two firſt 
3 1 | were 
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were the prelates of York and London, and the fat 


is by Uſher ſuppoſed to have been biſhop of Col- 
cheſter, though in all probability he ruled the dio- 
ceſe of Lincoln, which was called Colonia Lindi; 
and this laſt word, by a miſtake in the tranſcriber, 
converted into Londinenfium. The decrees of this 
council were ſent by the ſubſcribing biſhops, to the 
pope at Rome; but, far from addreſſing him as 
the ſovereign of the church and vicar of Jeſus 
Chriſt, they give him no other epither in their let- 
ter than that of Dear brother : after having obſerved 
that they were all united in one bond of charity 
and love, they ſay they were at the deſire of their 
pious emperor aſſembled at Arles, where they ſhould 
have been glad to meet their brother the biſhop of 
Rome; but, ſince they could not enjoy that com- 
fort, they had ſent an abſtract of their canons, 
which he might publiſh through his whole dioceſe. 

As the Britiſh biſhops aſſiſted at this aſſembly, 
we cannot doubt but that they were alſo ſummoned 
to the ſucceeding council of Nice, which was con- 
voked by Conſtantine, who could not be ſuppoſed to 
overlook his own countrymen on ſuch an occaſion ; 
though we do not know the preciſe number of 
thoſe who went thither, nor indeed of thoſe who 
were eſtabliſhed in Britain, We ſhall only obſerve, 
that all the prelates were conveyed, at the emperor's 
charge, to this council ; which, among other de- 
crees, eſtabliſhed the right of eccleſiaſtical election 
and juriſdiction in the biſhops, as well as the au- 
thority of provincial ſynods; and exempted metro- 
politans from the juriſdiction of the biſhops of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. Nor, indeed, 
13 there any one inſtance in thoſe days, of a pope's 
conſecrating Britiſh biſhops, ſummoning them to 
councils, hearing their cauſes, receiving appeals, or 
exerciſing any legatine authority within the Britiſh 
dominions. 


The 
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The biſhops of Britain were likewiſe preſent at 
the council of Sardis, convened on account of 
Athanaſius, who had been condemned by the eaſt- 
ern biſhops. It was at this period that the Roman 
ſee began to gain ground, and ſome decrees of the 
council ſeem to favour its uſurpation. Yet even 
theſe very decrees prove, that it had no original 
ſuperiority ; otherwiſe to what purpoſe were they 
now made? Beſides, this council, called Sardica, 
was guilty of divers unwarrantable practices; nor 
was it ever deemed œcumenical by the Chriſtian 
church. As for the council of Ariminum, held 
in the middle of the fourth century, it was infected 
with Arianiſm ; but for the honour of our country, 


it appears from the fragments of Hillary, that the 


Gallican and Britiſh biſhops aſſembling at Paris, after 
the council of Ariminum, renounced the decrees of 
that heretical aſſembly, and confirmed the doctrines 
of the Nicene faith. Let it alſo be remembered, for 
the glory of that pure and primitive church, that 
three of the Britiſh prelates, aſſiſting at this coun- 
cil, were obliged to accept of the emperor's allow- 
ance, becauſe they were not able to defray the ex- 
pence of their own maintenange, and too conſcien- 
tious to live upon their bretll en. 

Though our biſhops were extremely orthodox at 
this juncture, Britain was not altogether devoid of 
free- thinkers; for, in the courſe of this very cen- 
tury, ſhe produced the noted Pelagius, whole real 
name is ſaid to have been Morgan, He was a man 
of acute diſcernment, and great ſubtlety in reaſon- 
ing. His doctrine, which at firſt got footing in 
Gaul, was thence imported into this country, 
where it met with a favourable reception, and in all 
probability was the more readily embraced, as the 
author of it was a Briton, and a perſon of un- 
alemiſhed morals, and as it contained nothing re- 
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pugnant to common ſenſe, or the fundamental 
principles of the chriſtian religion “. 

Nevertheleſs, the progrels of this hereſy alarmed 
the Gallican church to ſuch a degree, that they 
ſent over two eminent biſhops to reclaim thoſe who 
had imbibed ſuch dangerous errors, and to confirm 
the reſt of the nation in their adherence to the true 
faith. Theſe venerable miſſionaries were joyfully 
received by the clergy, and a public diſputation en- 
ſued at Verolam, where the heretics were confuted, 
to the unſpeakable ſatisfaction of all orthodox be- 
lievers. 


* He maintained that man might he could be no longer ſubject topaſiion 
be righteous without the aſſiſtance of or to ſin; that there is no origin. 
grace, which was beſtowed in pro- fin; and that infants dying bein: 
portion to his virtue; that man could baptiſm will not be damned, 
azrive at a ſtate of perfection in which | 4 
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FTER the departure of the Romans from an.ch.446, 

this iſland; the Britons, like an helpleſs fa - The belpleß 
mily deprived of their parent and protector, re- ge tortorn | 

ſigned themſelves to their fate with a liſtleſſneſs of the Britons, 
deſpondence, that denoted their degeneracy from 
the valour of their anceſtors. Far from practiſing 
the leſſons they had received from Gallio, they 
aggravated their misfortunes with unavailing com- 
plaints, which ſerved only to augment and | propa - 
gate their deſpair ; and when they were driven to 
the neceſſity of making immediate efforts for their 
preſervation, they acted with ſuch ſloth, ſtupidity, 
and diſtraction, as entirely defeated the purpoſes 
of their labour. The Romans had long ago de- 
| prived them of their princes, deſtroyed the power 
and independency of their clanſhips, aboliſhed their 
old laws, cuſtoms, and religion, gradually diſſolved 
the ties of ſubordination and attachment, by which 
their antient dynaſties ſubſiſted; and altered the 
whole form of their conſtitution. All thoſe who 
had been concerned in the adminiſtration were fo- 
reigners, by whom they were now deſerted ; fo 
that they found themſelves in the condition of a 
ſhip deprived of her pilot, expoſed to the mercy of 
the next tempeſt that may chance to blow. All 
their warriors had been tranſported into foreign 
countries, where they ſhed their blood in the cauſe 
of ſtrangers, while ruin poured over their own 
country, "which their valour might have ſaved. In 
a word, they had no chief of influence and capacity 
ſufficient to unite their councils, regulate their de- 
ſigns, and exert that authority which alone could 
oblige them to take proper meaſures for the ſafety 
of the common-weal. 1 hey were deſtitute of artiſts, 
„ and 
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An. Ch. 446. and even of materials for the fabric of weapons to 
annoy the foe, and ſo accuſtomed to range over 
their foreſts, heaths, and mountains, that when 
cooped up in forts and caſtles they drooped and 
languiſhed like captives in confinement, and ſeemed 
to loſe, all ſenſe of glory, and all ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion. 

This defection was no ſecret to their enemies, 

whoſe views and ambition dilated accordingly. 

The union of the Piéts and Scots, which was 

formerly the caſual junction of petty clans, without 

order, diſcipline, or preconcerted deſign, had now 

become a powerful confederacy of two warlike na- 

tions. Fergus, whom the Scottiſh writers call the 

ſecond of that name, had arrived from Denmark 

in Braidalbin, with a great multitude of his coun- 

þ trymen, who were formerly expelled from Britain *; 
| and to him reſorted an infinite concourſe of people 
| from Ireland, who tranſported themſelves in their 
| curroghs, or ſmall boats, to Argyle, which was 
the country firſt poſſeſſed in Britain by thoſe ad- 
[ venturers. Far from being moleſted or oppoſed in 
this migration by the Picts, it had been previouſly 
concerted with thoſe people, who foreſaw in ſucha 
junction the conqueſt of the whole iſland, or at 
l leaſt the recovery of the province called Valentia, 
| lying between the walls of Antoninus and Severus, 


* Giraldus Cambrenſis ſays, that in 
the reign of Neil Nacgaillic, fix ſons 
of Maud, king of Ulſter, ſailed from 
Ireland with a large fleet to the north 
parts of Britain, where they ſettled 
with the Scots who followed them in 
the expedition; and Uſher is of opi- 
nion, that the eldeſt of thoſe princes 
was Reuda, from whom this colony 
derived the name of Delreudini. They 
ſettled long before this period, in Can- 
tire, Knapdale, and Lorn, to the 
north weſt of the ſrith of Clyde and 


caſtle of Dunbritton, which was the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs of the Britons inha- 
biting Strathcluyd ; and were occa- 
ſionally reinforced from their native 
country, ſo as to become fix powerful 
clans, who probably joined the Pitts, 
and fought as their allies, under thei 
own independent chicftains, without 
being ſubject to any ſupreme ſovereign, 
until they were all united under the 
monarchy of Fergus, the ſon of Erc, 

Top. Hibern. Diſt, 3. 


which 
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which had formerly belonged to them and their . Ch. 4. 
allies., They had (as. we have already obſerved) } 
united their forces, and on divers occaſions com- 

mitted terrible depredations on the Britons ; but 

had as often been repulſed by the valour of the 
Romans : and Fergus had actually loſt his life in 

one of thoſe engagements, leaving a minor to ſuc- 

ceed him on the throne ; ſo that, in all probability, 

nothing of moment would have happened during 

the minority of this prince, had not the departure 

of the Romans, and the well-known imbecillity of 

the ſouthern Britons, encouraged them with the 

hopes of an eaſy conqueſt. 

Elevated with theſe conceptions, they took the They are in- 
field in vaſt numbers, and conſidering the Britons 95 1 
as their aſſured prey, ſpread themſelves all over Pits, who 
Lothian, in which they met with no oppoſition. t uf Se. 
Having then divided the ſpoil and the lands, ac- verus. 
cording to the previous agreement and diſpoſition 
they had made, they penetrated into England, and 
renewed their attacks upon the wall, which was ſo 
poorly defended by the Britons, that, inſtead)of 
uſing battering rams or other military engines for 
= _ <ffcfting a breach, they pulled down the inactive 
| 3 defenders with iron hooks, and then undermined 
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the fortification at their leiſure. Having thus 

opened to themſelves a paſſage, they ravaged the 

whole country with impunity, while the Britons 

- © fled before them to the woods and mountains ; and 

1 as the lands could not be cultivated in ſuch times 

olf danger and diſtreſs, a dreadful famine enſued ; 
i © fo that their condition became truly deplorable. 


„ In this emergency they had recourſe to Etius, The Britons 
N 1 As follicit 

i i the celebrated general of Valentinian, who had jus for 
Vith great difficulty, by the dint of vaſt abilities, fitzace. 
« both as a politician and an officer, prevented his 

0 maſter's empire from being over - run and deſtroyed 
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An.Ch.447- by the Huns and other barbarians, whom he had 
routed in ſeveral encounters. 

This gleam of ſucceſs encouraged the Britons to 
hope that ſome regard would be paid to their ad- 
dreſs, which is ſaid to have run in this miſerable 
ſtrain : TO ZEtius, thrice conſul, the groans of 
the Britons— The barbarians drive us to the ſea, 
« The ſea drives us back to the barbarians ; and 
& between both, we have the wretched alternative 
of being murthered, or drowned !” — Such, 
however, were the calamities of the Romans them- 
ſelves, ſurrounded by myriads of ſavage nations 
threatening to ſwallow up their empire, that they 
could yield no aſſiſtance to the unhappy Britons ; 
who finding themſelves totally abandoned, began 
to collect courage from deſpair. Some of them 
indeed were ſo abject as to throw themſelves upon 
the mercy of the enemy, to whom they ſubmitted 
but by far the greateſt part who had retired to their 
mountains and moraſſes, became inured to hard- 
ſhips, which ſteeled their bodies, while they ſti- 
mulated their revenge. Convinced of the miſchiefs 
> that flow from diſunion, they endeavoured to erect 

an authority under which they might act with more 
vigour and unanimity : but, thoſe among them 
who had any fort of title to this preheminence, 
were ſo factious, turbulent, and contentious, that 
no ſooner was a general or chief elected, than he 
ſell a ſacrifice to the ambition of his rivals. Never- 
theleſs, they made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies upon 
their invaders, who were actually repulſed by thoſe 
efforts of reſentment and deſpair; and had they 
known how to maintain and improve the ad- 
vantages they gained, they would have had no 
occaſion to call in auxiliaries to their aſliſtance. 
But, an extraordinary abundance ſucceeding the 
famine by which they had ſo grievouſly ſuffered, 
they indulged themſelves in riot and debauchery ; 

10 
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ſo that their minds became enervate, and they de- 
generated into a total profligacy of manners, which, 
inſtead of being reſtrained, was augmented and 
encouraged by the example of their clergy. 

Such a relaxation in their morals could not fail 
of being attended with neglect, diſorder, and na- 
tional timidity: but, theſe were not the only miſ- 
chievous conſequences of their luxury and abun- 
dance; they were viſited with a terrible peſtilence, 
by which great numbers periſhed ; and this cala- 
mity, added to the other circumſtances that con- 
curred to enfeeble the nation, encouraged their 
watchful neighbours to ſeize the opportunity of re- 
newing their hoſtilities and incurſions. 

In order to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe people, 
the Britons pitched upon Vortigern as their general 
and ſovereign ; a prince who is ſaid to have raiſed 
himſelf to the ſupreme command by the murder of 
his predeceſſor Conſtantine, brother to the king of 
Armorica. 

Whatever the arts may have been which paved 
the way to his elevation, he was certainly poſſeſſed 
of very few good qualities, and had probably re- 
commended himſelf to a degenerate age by his im- 
morality and extravagance. He was originally 
Chieftain of the Silures ſettled in Radnorſhire ; and 
had acquired ſome reputation by his warlike at- 
chievements againſt the enemies of his country : 
though his martial genius by no means appeared 
at this juncture, when, inſtead of exerting the na- 
tural ſtrength of the kingdom, which, it properly 
applied, would have been ſufficient to ſecure it 
from the deſigns of the enemy, he placed his de- 
pendence upon foreign auxiliaries. By his weak- 
nels or knavery, he betrayed his country into the 
hands of the Saxons, who had, for a century and 
a half, infeſted the coaſt of Britain to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the Roman emperors, from the reign 
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An. Ch. 247. of Diocleſian, maintained a conſiderable military 
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the Saxons, 


Gildas, 


Nennius 


Hiſt, Brit, 


force, under the count of the Saxon ſhore, on pur- 
poſe to ſecure this iſland againſt the deſcents of 
thoſe piratical adventurers. Their name they 
owed either to their original deſcent from the Sacæ, 
or to the ſhort ſwords, termed Sacks or Sceach, 
which they uſed in battle. They inhabited Jut- 
land, Angelen, and Holſtein, in conjunction with 
the Jutes and Angles, who joined them in this ex- 

ition, and ſhared the conqueſt of Britain, in 
which likewiſe the Friſians were pricipally con- 
cerned. 

Vortigern, excluſive of his fear, was influenced 
by other motives to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
rovers. He had been concerned in the murder of 
ſome Roman deputies, who were left in Britain 
after the departure of Gallio ; and he was afraid 
of being depoſed and puniſhed for this outrage, 
ſhould that people triumph over the barbarous na- 
tions, and reclaim the Britiſh province : beſides, 
he dreaded the intereſt and pretenſions of Am- 
broſius, a young prince deſcended from a Roman 
family, which had given ſovereigns to fome parts 
of this iſland, and now reſiding in Armorica, to 
which he had fled from the villainy of Vortigern, 
by whom his father had been aſſaſſinated. Theſe 
were ſufficient inducements for him to call over a 
people by whom he might be ſupported in his go- 
vernment and uſurpation : but, as he could not 
take ſuch an important ſtep without the concurrence 
of the nobility and chieftains, over whom his au- 
thority was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed, he employed 
his emiſſaries to alarm them with the exaggerated 
accounts of the ſtrength, deſtination, and rancour 
of their old enemies the Scots and Pitts. Having 
thus artfully prepared their minds for the propoſal, 
he ſummoned them ro a general council, on pre- 


tence of deliberating upon the neceſſity of the ſtate, 
2 and 
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and there managed their paſſions with ſuch dexte- . Ch. 7. 
rity, that they inveſted him with full power to in- 
vite the Saxons into England, and aſſign to them 
the iſle of Thanet for their habitation. 
Ihe Saxons conſiſted of independent clans, ob- 
ſerving the ſame form of government, though not 
ſubject to a monarch or ſingle ſuperior, except in 
war, when they obeyed a general of their own 
election: but the government was carried on by a 
great council of all their chieftains. Such were * 
Hengiſt and Horſa, ſons of Wietgelſus, great 
grandſon of the famous Woden, worſhipped as the 
ood of war, from whom all the princes of the 
j Saxon heptarchy in England were likewiſe de- 
þ ſcended. Thoſe brothers had formerly, in the 
N courſe of their naval expeditions, landed in Britain, 
\ and been hoſpitably received by Vortigern, who 
I perhaps, took that opportunity of concerting with 
them the plan of their future operations. An Cn. 
Be that as it will, they, in conſequence of the ſo- Theſe help 
lemn invitation received from that prince, arrived 8 
with an inconſiderable number, not exceeding fifteen and Pits; 
hundred men, and landed at Ebs- flete in the iſle 
of Thanet, where they did not long remain in- 
active. Vortigern being hardly preſſed by his ene- 
mies from the North, at that very juncture the 
Saxons joined his army, which was not a little in- 
ſpirited by the arrival of ſuch auxiliaries, and 
marched againſt the Scots and Picts, who had ad- 
vanced as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire : a battle 
enſued, in which the darts and lances of the enemy 


were found unequal to the axes and ſcymitars of 
| ; the Saxons and the Britons, who obtained a com- 
r ; Plete victory, and recovered all the booty which 
3 the vanquiſhed had acquired. 

5 8 * Hengiſt and Horſa are ſaid to names from the device upon their 
- have been born in Weſtphalia, at a ſhields, which was a horſe, in the 
» IJ Place which ſtill retains the name of German language called indifferently 
4 Hengiſterholt, They derived their Horſa and Hengiſt. 


After 
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Au. Ch. 4522 After this action, the Saxons returned to the 
place appointed for their reſidence, and were ſup- 
plied with food and raiment at the expence of Vor- 
tigern, who would have had no cauſe to repent of 
their arrival, could he have kept their number from 
Increaſing. - But their own country was fo popu- 
Jous and barren, and the fertile lands of Britain ſo 
agreeable and alluring, that, in a very little time, 
the brothers were reinforced by five thouſand of 
their countrymen, who arrived in eighteen veſſels, 
and excite, With their wives and families. Theſe were aug- 
the jcaloly/ mented daily by freſh ſupplies to ſuch a formidable 
tives; number, that the Britons began to ſee the danger 
of the ſtep they had taken; and after having ex- 
poſtulated with their mercenaries on the breach df 
the contract, which reſtricted them to a certain 
number, deſired them, in a very peremptory man- 
ner, to go in queſt of another habitation. 
thee At the ſame time they loudly exclaimed againſt 
* the tyrant Vortigern, for having introduced ſuch 
king for in- an inſatiable crew into their country: and Hengiſt; 
Ng Who was endowed with a great ſhare of cunning 
gueſts, and diſcernment, did not fail to profit by this ſpirit 
of diſcontent and diſaffection. He expatiated to 
that prince, on the danger to which he was ex- 
poſed from the hatred of his ſubjects, the claim of 
Ambroſius, and the very neighbourhood of the 
enemy; he repreſented the neceſſity of maintaining 
his government by means of foreign auxiliaries ; 
he inſinuated himſelf into his confidence and eſteem ; 
and laſtly, demonſtrated that the handful of Saxons 
under his command, could be of little ſervice to 
him, in caſe of domeſtic troubles or invaſion. 
Vortigern, ſoothed by his infinuations, and alarmed 
at the proſpects he had drawn, contracted cloſe en- 
gagements with the two brothers, whom he looked 
upon as the ſupport of his adminiſtration, and even 


importuned them to ſend for another twarm of their 
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countrymen; which accordingly arrived in forty An, Ch 
veſſels. The infatuation of the Britiſh king is ſaid* _ 

to have been encreaſed by his paſſion for Rowena, # 
daughter of Hengiſt, whoſe beauty captivated his 
heart, at a banquet to which he was invited for % 
that purpoſe. We are told by Nennius, that he 

not only married this young Saxon lady, though 

he had another wife alive, but even purchaſed her 

conſent, by putting her countrymen in poſſeſſion 

of the fertile plains of Kent, which lay favourable 

for their marine expeditions, 

The Saxons, being by this time ſtrong enough Arp 
to avow their ambitious deſigns, induſtriouſly ; 
ſought occaſion to quarrel with the Britons, pre- 
tending that their pay was not regularly advanced, 
nor their proviſions furniſhed in ſufficient e { 
according to the ſtipulations of their contract, 

They therefore demanded that thoſe grievances 
ſhould be immediately redreſſed, otherwiſe they 
would do themſelves juſtice ; and in the mean time 
they engaged in a treaty with the Picts, that they 
might be in a condition to cope with the whole 
uw of the Britiſh nation. This alliance was ef- 
ected by the means of thoſe Saxons who had 
ſettled in * Northumberland: and while it was upon 
the anvil, Hengiſt began to commit hoſtilities, by 
ravaging the country in the ſouth. What part 
Vortigern acted on this occaſion is uncertain ; bur, 
in all probability, he remained in a ſtate of neu- 
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Northumberland was ſettled by 
the Angli, who lived between Jut- 
Jand and the Saxons, but univerſally 
deſerted their antient habitation, to 
partake with their countrymen of the 
tertile provinces of Britain, They 
were commanded by Oeta, and by the 
permiſſion of Vortigern took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, which were overgrown with 
woods, and very thinly inhabited, 


Theſe very people are ſaid to have 
fixed their colony in the Orkneys, 
from whence this Oeta removed them 
to the north of England; and in pro- 
ceſs of time, they extended themſelves 
into Lothian as far as Edinburgh, 
which they poſſeſſed above one hun- 
dred and twenty years, according to 
Vaughan's remarks upon the Britiſh 
chronology, 
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lettlement. No tranſaction of moment has marked 
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trality, owing to the importunities and influence of 
his Saxon wife. For this reaſon he was grown into 
ſuch contempt with his ſubjects, that they tranſ- 
ferred their allegiance to his fon Vortimer, the fruits 
of his firſt marriage; and taking up arms under 
the banner of this active prince, defeated the Saxons 
at Derwent, before they could reap any benefit 
from their northern alliance The next battle was 
fought at Aylesford in Kent, with equal obſtinacy 
on both ſides, Horſa being killed by Vortimer, 
whoſe brother Cautigern had fallen by the hands 
of that Saxon chief; and both armies claimed the 
victory, though neither had reaſon to boaſt of their 
ſucceſs. The remaining part of the campaign pro- 
duced nothing but ſlight ſkirmiſhes ; and the ſeaſon 
being far advanced, Hengiſt made a voyage to his 
own country, to negotiate a reinforcement that 
might enable him to take the field in the ſpring, 
with a good proſpect of advantage. At the fame 
time the Britons had recourſe to their friends in 
Armorica, who ſent over Ambroſius, at the head 
of ſome troops, to their aſſiſtance. 

Vortigern was by this time become a contempt- 
ible partiſan of the Saxons, and ſo immerſed in 
vice and debauchery, that St. Germanus, deputy 
of the Galliean church in Britain, reprimanded him 
ſeverely for his adultery and diſſolute courſe of life, 
which, as he took no pains to reform, he was ſo- 
lemnly anathematized in a council of the Britiſh 
clergy, and his ſubjects abſolved from their oath 
of allegiance, | 

Immediately after the death of Horſa the ſole 
command of the Saxons centered in Hengiſt, who 
now aſſumed the title of king of Kent, and per- 
haps was complimented with the regal power by 
the general aſſembly, as the reward of his valour, 
by which they had acquired ſuch an agreeable 


the 
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the year that {ucceeded the battle of Aylesford ; 
but the next campaign was diftinguiſhed by a ge- 
neral engagement at Folkſtone in Kent, where the 
Saxons were worſted, and Vortimer, in all proba- 
bility, would have improved his ſucceſs, had he 
not been anticipated by untimely death. 

The Britons, being thus deprived of their gal- 
lant chief, and ſtill retaining — attachment to 
his father, who was in the hands of the Saxons, 
ranſomed him at the price of London, which they 
yielded to Hengiſt, and ſet Vortigern again upon 
the throne. But his ſovereignty was of ſhort du- 
ration, if we may credit the Britiſh hiſtorians, 
who ſay, that Hengiſt dreading the event of the 
war, expreſſed an uncommon deſire of peace; and, 
on pretence of accommodating all diſputes, per- 
ſuaded the Britiſh nobility to meet him and his 
chieftains on Saliſbury-plain, where, after they had 
feaſted together, the Saxons, at a certain ſignal, 
drew their poignards, which they had concealed 
for the purpoſe, and butchered all the Britiſh lords 
to the number of three hundred. 

Though this relation ſeems to be copied from 
Witichindus, a Saxon hiſtorian, who ſays, ſuch a 
ſcene was acted in Germany, not long before that 
period, between the Saxons and Thuringians a 
maſſacre of the ſame kind might have happened in 
two different countries, and indeed the knowledge 
of the firſt might have ſuggeſted the ſame expe- 
dient to Hengiſt, had he thought himſelf in ſuch 
a dangerous ſituation as could in any ſhape have 
excuſed a meafure of ſuch baſeneſs and barbarity. 
But, at this conjuncture, he was under no neceſſity to 
take perfidious methods of enſuring his ſucceſs: 
Vortimer, the moſt formidable of all his opponents, 
was dead, and the ſovereign rule among the Bri- 
tons had returned to Vortigern, a weak irreſolute 
prince, deſpiſed by the majority of his * 
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who were, at the ſame time, divided among them- 
ſelves : while the Saxon king had all the reaſon in 
the world to expect conſiderable ſuccours from his 
alliance with the North Britons. Let us therefore, 
rather than ſuppoſe him guilty of ſuch an enormous 
treachery, conclude, that he confided in his own 
ſtrength and the imbecillity of the Britons, whom 
he afterwards routed in the battle of Cruan- ford or 
Creyford, near Dartford, having flain four thou- 
ſand of their men, and among theſe ſome of their beſt 
officers. By this victory he was left in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of Kent; and, in all probability, he, in con- 
junction with his Caledonian allies, ravaged the 
other parts of England, until the Britons ſued for 
peace, which confirmed to him by treaty the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Kentiſh dominions. 

As for Vortigern, deſpiſed and neglected on all 
hands, he retired to his own town in Radnorſhire, 
which being burnt by his enemies, in hope that he 
would periſh in the flames, he fled for refuge to 
an almoſt inacceſſible retreat *, at the foot of 
the mountain Rivel, near Caernarvon, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his life in continual terror 
and anxiety. The throne being thus vacated, 
the Britons reſolved to elect another ſovereign; 
and their choice fell upon Ambroſius Aurelius, 
who eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars of 
the Saxons ; and already exerciſed the ſupreme au- 
thority over a ſociety in Wales, compoled of ſuch 
Britons as had fled thither from the devaſtations 
of the Picts and Scots. This new monarch, de- 
ſcended from the old race of the Britiſh kings, was 


* There was but one avenue to this known by the name of Bedn-Guorti- 
retreat, over the mountain, ſo narrow gern, the grave of Vortigern; which 
as to admit only three perſons to walk the inhabitants of Llanhaynon, dig- 
a- breaſt with difficulty, It is ſtill ging up a few years ago, found a ſtone 
called Bwleh-Guortigern, i. e. Vor cofiin, containing the ſkeleton of a 
tigern's paſſage ; there is likewiſe a very tall man, Vide Kennet's Pa- 
h:illoc covered with a heap of ſtones, roch. Antiq. 
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was no ſooner veſted with the ſovereign command, An. Ch. 257. 

than he reſolved to retrieve all the lands which had 

been reft from his ſubjects by the encroaching 

Saxons : with this view he took the field, and his „he .... 

endeavours mult have been crowned with ſucceſs battle to the 

againſt Hengiſt and his ſon Eſca, whom he had — wal 

by this time aſſociated as his colleague ; for he had feat. 

penetrated into the very fartheſt part of their poſ- 

ſeſſions in the iſle of Thanet *, where he fought 

the battle near Wippedes-fleat, in which twelve 

Britiſh commanders were ſlain ; whereas, the Saxons 

loſt but one officer of note, from whom the field 

derived its name. The damage, however, they An. Ch. 463. "4 

ſuſtained in this action was ſo great, that they had | 

no ſtomach to continue the war, which the Britons pl 

being as little able to proſecute, a ceſſation of hoſ- 

tilities enſued ; and theſe laſt enjoyed an interval of 

repoſe ; though this too was diſturbed by a com- 

motion raiſed in the North, at the inſtigation of 

Paſcentius, the ſurviving ſon of Vortigern, who 

laid claim to the ſovereignty in right of his father 

but, his party being ſuppreſſed by Ambroſius, he 

is faid to have fled into Ireland, from whence he 

afterwards returned, and was allowed to enjoy his 

hereditary eſtate and privileges ; for his father had 

been no other than chief to a tribe, when he was Gilaas;Bedx, 

elevated to the ſupreme command. Oy 
Ambroſius, being rid of all rivalſhip, refolved 

to regulate the perplexed affairs of his dominions : 


The account of the victory ob- the enemy, is altogether incredible, 
tained over the Saxons and Picts, at But nothing is more likely than that, 


Mould in Flintſhire, by means of bi- 
ſhop Germanus, deputy of the Gal- 
lic church, has ſo much the air of a 
monkith fable, that it hardly deſerves 
the leaſt hiſtorical notice, That the 
Britons ſhould obtain a victory by re- 
peating the word Halelujah, in a val- 
ley ſurrounded with rocks that rever- 
berated the ſound, ſo as to ixtimi date 


N 


in the courſe of this war, they might 
defeat their enemies, by following the 
advice of Cermanus, who, before he 
aſſumed the croſier, had wielded the 
ſword, in the character of prince and 


duke of Anſerre; and, as Conſtan- 


tius obſerved, had abandoned the bat- 
tles of the earth, in order to purive 
the warfare of heaven, 


K for 
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An.Ch.465. for this purpoſe, he convoked a general aſſembly 
Heconvokes of the princes and nobles at York, where meaſures 


a council at 


York, and 


regulates 


the aFairs 
of the ſtate, 


An Ch 473. 


Enters into 


a league 
with the 


Scots. 


were concerted for re-eſtabliſhing the churches 
and reſtoring the tranquillity of Britain. Then he 
marched with an army to London, which in all 
likelihood {till remained in the hands of the Saxons, 
whom he expelled, and from thence made a pro- 
greſs to Wincheſter and Saliſbury, where he re- 
ſtored the Britiſh intereſt and dominion : it was. on 
this expedition that he was ſolemnly crowned at 
Stonehenge; and this part of the country was the 
place of his reſidence and burial; as appears from 
the word Ambreſbury, which is the name of a 
town in the neighbourhood of Saliſbury-plain. 
The tranquillity which Britain now enjoyed was 
owing rather to the weakneſs than the pacific diſ- 
polition of its enemies: for no ſooner did Hengiſt 
and his ſon I.ſca find themſelves in a condition to 
recommence hoſtilities, either in conſequence of 
having received a reinforcement from Saxony, or 
of civil diſſenſions among the Britons, than they 
took the field again, and laying waſte the country, 
compelled the inhabitants to fly before their arms: 
perhaps they were encouraged to make this incur- 
ſion by the indiſpoſition of Ambroſius, who could 
not at that time command his troops in perſon. 
This excellent prince, who was a lound politician 
as well as a conſummate warrior, foreſecing a very 
troubleſome oppoſition, ſhould the Saxons ſettled in 
Northumberland extend their poſſeſſions ſo as to be 
able to unite occaſionally with their brethren of 
Kent, contrived a very effectual expedient to keep 
thoſe northern invaders employed at home, by pro- 
jecting a plan of alliance with the Scots, indepen- 
dent of the Pits, who were the ſtaunch friends 
and confederates of the Saxons. Thoſe two nations 
had already begun to be intected with mutual jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt, and many diſputes had happened 
between 


= 
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between them about the diviſion of the lands and An. Ch. 473. 
plunder which they had raviſhed from the Britons; 
ſo that their friendſhip was in the wane, when Am- 
broſius made his propoſals to the Scots, who found 
them too advantageous to be rejected. He ceded 
to them the lands between the friths ; and they en- 
gaged to harraſs the northern Saxons with inceſſant 
irruptions. They performed their part of the con- 
tract with incredible alacrity and perſeverance, be- 
cauſe they found their account in pillaging a rich 
induſtrious people by ſurprize; and this alliance i 
with Ambroſius, but eſpecially the ceſſionof the N 


Regnum Cumbrenſe, was productive of a long and Forde vi 
bloody war between the Scots and Pits, which . 
ended in the extirpation of the latter, and even in ö 
the extinction of the name; while the Britons un- 9 
derwent the ſame fate from their Saxon conque- [ 
rors * | 

In about three years after the laſt incurſion of An:;ch.477. 4 
the Saxons under Hengiſt and Eſca, another band ll azdhis 9 
of thoſe adventurers, commanded by Ella and his land in Sf. 1 
three ſons, landed in Suſſex ; and having defeated fx vi 


the Britons who attempted to oppoſe them, took 
poſſeſſion of all the maritime parts of this country, 
while the natives fled for ſhelter to the foreſt of 
Anderida, Thus he laid the foundation of the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, which afterwards 
included the foreſt, together with the greateſt part 
of Surry : but, this monarchy was not eſtabliſhed 
without great difficulty and bloodſhed ; for the 


* At this period Merlin, the Bri- ari impoſtor, who found his account 
Uh prophet and inchanter, rendered in publiſhing pretended predictions 
tumfelf famous in Britain, By the couched in equivocal expreflion, like 
Pritiſh writers he is called Mcrdhin the ancient oracles : but Lhwyd, the 
Emrys, and Embreys Glentic. He was antiquary deſcribes him as a ſenſible 
lippoſed to be the {on of an incubus, man, who, for his learning and ſkill 
end all the nionkiſh hiſtorians brand in the mathematics, was counted as 
im with the appellation of Wizzard. ſomething preternatural in thoſe days 
Buchanan imagines him to have been of ignorance and credulity, 
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Britons would not part with their poſſeſſions till 
after an obſtinate oppoſition, in the courſe of which 
they fought ſeveral battles with various ſucceſs, 
particularly that of Maer-credes-burn, where they 
were commanded by Ambroſius, who, though he 
could not obtain the victory, ſeems at leaſt, to have 
left it in diſpute. After the death of Hengiſt, 
Ella, being reinforced by a body of his country- 
men from Germany, undertook the ſiege of An- 


dredceaſter, which proved a very tedious and 


hazardous enterprize. The Britons exerted all their 
courage and activity for the preſervation of this 
important place, and harraſſed the beſiegers to ſuch 
a degree, by throwing miſſiles at a diſtance, at- 
tacking them by ſurprize, and retreating ſuddenly 
to their woods, through which they could not be 
purſued, that the Saxon general found it impracti- 
cable to reduce the town, until he had divided his 
army into two bodies, one of which was employed 
to cover the beſiegers: then he carried on his at- 
tacks with redoubled fury, and was ſo much exal- 
perated at the obſtinate defence made by the be- 
ſieged, that, when at laſt he took the place by aſ- 
ſault, he ordered the garriſon and inhabitants to be 
put to the ſword, and burned the town to aſhes. 
Having thus extended his conqueſts to the frontiers 
of Kent, which was now peaceably occupied by 
Eſca, the fon of Hengiſt, he aſſumed the title of 
King, after having reſided fourteen years in the 
iſland, and reigned with great reputation “. 

From this period there is an interval of five 
years, during which we find no tranſaction of hit- 
torical authenticity; but, this was ſucceeded by a 


* He died after a reign of thirty- Itinerary of Antoninus, which being 
two years, leaving his dominions to rebuilt and fortified, derived from this 
his ſon Ciſſa, who extended the limits prince the name of Chicheſter, H. 
of his ſovereignty, and reduced an old Hunting, 

Roman ſtation, the Regnum in the 


very 
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very remarkable event, namely, the arrival of a a*-<*-45% 


Saxon chief called Cerdic and his ſon Cynric, who, 
with a body of troops, embarked in five ſhips, ar- 


rived at a place ſince known by the name of Cer- . 


dicſhore, which Camden ſuppoſes to be Cerdicſand, 
near Yarmouth in Yorkſhire; but Matthew: of 
Weſtminſter more judiciouſly places it on the weſt- 
ern coaſt in the neighbourhood of Dorſet and Hants, 
which with ſome of the adjoining counties formed 
the ſcene of his conqueſts. He was oppoſed on 
the very firſt day of his landing by the Britons, 
who attacked him with their uſual impetuoſity, but 
were repulſed towards night; and as they did not 
appear next day, he extended his quarters along 
the ſhore. They did not, however, lay aſide their 
deſign of diſtreſſing this invader, but harraſſed him 
in an unintermitting war of five and twenty years, 
in the courſe of which he muſt have abandoned the 
footing he had gained, unleſs he had been power- 
fully aſſiſted by his countrymen already ſettled in 
Britain, and ſupplied with ſtrong reinforcements 
from Germany. One of theſe was conducted by 
Porte, with his ſons Bieda and Megla, who made 
their firſt deſcent at Portland or Porteſham, near 
Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, and ſuſtained a vigorous 
attack from the natives, commanded by a young 

nobleman, who loſt his life in the engagement. 
Mean while Cerdic made ſuch progreſs in his 
conqueſts, that he ſeems to have been conſidered 
as the ſucceſſor of Hengiſt, in the influence and 
command he exerted over all the Saxons ; and 
againſt him the whole military power of the Bri- 
tons was directed. Ambroſius being dead, they 
were ruled by a prince whom the Saxon annals diſ- 
tinguiſh by the appellation of Natun *, though, 
whether 


* This Britiſh king is by Hunting- the Avon, between Valiſbury and 
don called Nazaleod : who ſays, the Ringwood, Camden ſuppoſes this king 
battle was fought at Chorford upon to have been the celebrate Ambrofius, 
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An.Ch. 501, 
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An. Ch. 01. whether this was the ſon of the late king, or his 


he Er'tons 
receive a ter- 
rible oveer- 
throw at 
Cerdic's 
ord, 


ſuppoſed brother Uther Pendragon, we cannot now 


determine; ſo much is this part of hiſtory involved 


in monkiſh fable and romance. But, whoſoever 
he might be, certain it is, he aſſembled the whole 
ſtrength of the kingdom, while Cerdic, in order 
to oppoſe ſuch united force, demanded and received 
ſuccours from Eſca king of Kent, Ella king 
of Suſſex, Porte, who had ſettled in Hampſhire, 
and all the Saxon colonies in Britain. Thus rein- 
forced, he formed his army into two diviſions, one 
of which he led in perſon, giving the command of 
the other to his ſon Cynric, and advanced againſt 
the Britons, in order to terminate the war by one 
deciſive battle. The Britiſh monarch, far from 
declining the trial, attacked his diviſion in perſon 
with ſuch irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that the Saxons 
were broke and routed with great ſlaughter ; when 
Cynric, perceiving the Britons purſuing without 
order, and fatigued with the action, charged them 
in flank with ſuch vigour that they were obliged to 
face about in their own defence. The diviſion of 
Cerdic rallying at the ſame time, the fortune of 
the day was reverſed, and the Britons were de- 
feated in their turn, with the loſs of their gallant 


whoſe name is never mentioned by give to ſuch a great prince, who, as 
the Saxon annaliſts, although he ob- Huntingden calls him, was Rex maxi- 
tained ſo many victories over them, mus Britannorum. He judges the 
Archbiſhop Uſher is of opinion, that place where the battle was fought to 
this is the renowned Uther, whoſe be Tanley, about four miles from An- 
true name was Nathan-leod, the other dover, and ten from Ambreſbury ; and 
teing no more than an epithet, ſigni» the county of Natanleage to have 
fying wonderful or terrible, run trom thence to Charford, which 

Mr. Carte adopts the ſentiment of is generally allowed to be Cerdic's- 
Camden, ſuppoſing that Ambroſius ford. This is a very probable con- 
Aurelius was his Roman name, but jecture, and naturally accounts for the 
that the Britons beſtowed upon him the ecath and burial of Ambreſius, at 2 
ſurname of Naton Lecd, which ſig- place, which, from that event, ſtil! 
nifies, the defence of the people; an 1etains the name of Ambreſtury. 
epithet which they would naturally 


King, 
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king, who with five thouſand men lay dead upon 4. Ch. 502. 
the field, thence called Cerdic's ford. But, the 
death of their-king and compatriots, who fell upon 
this occaſion, was not ſo prejudicial to the Britons, 
as the reputation and fame of the victory, which 
invited freſh ſhoals of Saxon adventurers to leave —_ __ 
their native country and come to puſh their fortune Frhelred. 
in Britain, FIN 

It was at this period that the celebrated Arthur Arthur is 
appeared with ſuch dignity upon the ſtage, and — 
revived the drooping ſpirits of his countrymen. cn 
This prince, of whom ſuch miraculous exploits _ a 
are recorded, 1s of ſuch obſcure original, that fome 
authors ſuppoſe him to be the fon of this. Nathan 
Leod; others alledge his father was Uther Pen- 
dragon, brother of Ambroſius : but he is generally 
thought to be of Corniſh extraction, and ſon of 
Gurlois king of that province: this is the opinion 
of the Welli authors, who lay he was born at 
Tindangel, and ſovereign of that county alone, 
while other hiſtorians affirm, t that his dominion ex- 
tended over all the Britons. Both theſe allegations 
may be true, if we ſuppoſe his hereditary power 
was confined to Cornwall; and that he was elected 
to the ſupreme command, like his predeceſſors, 
who reigned over all the Britons without exception, 
If we embrace this conjecture, we cannot help 
giving credit to Malmeſbury, who affirms that he ( 
had ſerved as general under Ambroſius ; and ſurely, 
the Britons could not pitch upon a more proper 
perſon for the ſovereign way, than a prince of Ar- 
thur's heroic genius, ho had been trained to war 
in their armies, and in all probability was at hand 
to collect their ſcattered forces, and take immediate 
meaſures for repairing the damage they had ſuſ- 
tained, In this ſtation, he exerted himſelf with 
ſuch bravery and conduct, that according to 
Nennius and the moſt authentic hiſtorians, he 
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An. Oh. es. worſted the Saxons in twelve ſucceſſive battles ; 


Nennius. 


An. Ch. 814. 
Stuſe and 
W'itligar 
land in 


England. 


though theſe ſeem to have been inconſiderable ſkir- 
miſhes, in which the Britiſh prince acquired more 
glory than advantage ; for the ſcene of the war 
was confined to Lincolnſhire and part of Wales; 
and the Saxons, notwithſtanding all thoſe checks, 
proſecuted the war with ſuch vigour and perſeve- 


rance, that Arthur was fain at laſt to conclude a 


treaty, by which he yielded to Cerdic the counties 
of Hants and Somerſet, which were afterwards 
erected into the kingdom of Weſſex * 

The moſt remarkable of Arthur's exploits were 
atchieved in the interval of five years, between the 
battle or Cerdic's-ford and the arrival of Stufe and 
Withgar, two nephews of Cerdic, who came with 
three ſhips, containing a reinforcement from Ger- 
many, and landed at Cerdic's ford without oppoſi- 
tion. Though next morning the Britons appeared 
in order of battle, and an engagement enſued, in 
which the iſlanders were totally defeated. This, 
however, muſt have been ſome inconſiderable body, 
otherwiſe they ' would hardly have ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be cut in pieces by ſuch a number of Sax- 
ons as could be tranſported in three veſſels. Yet 
this ſupply is ſaid to have enabled Cerdic to retrieve 
his affairs, which had been greatly diſordered by 
the bravery and fortune of Arthur; and now that 
Eſca and lla, kings of Kent and Suſſex, were 
dead, he aſſumed the title of king, and was con- 
ſidered as the head of the Saxon intereſt in Great 
Britain ; though not before he had obtained another 
ſignal victory over the Britons at Chardford in 
Hampſhire, where both ſides fought with equal 
obſtinacy till the cloſe of day, when the Britons 


* The Cetail of this hero's ſup- invention of a Welſh bard, like Ta- 
poſed atchievements in Geoffry of lieſſin, than the pen of an authentic 
Monmouth, is an extravagant ill-con- hiſtorian. 
trived romance, more worthy of the 


betook 
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betook themſelves to flight, and the intervening . Ch. 519. 


darkneſs ſecured them from the purſuit of the 
enemy. But it does not appear that Arthur was 
perſonally preſent on this occaſion. 

Cerdic, elated with this ſucceſs, advanced in the 
courſe of the ſucceeding year, to the borders of 
Hampſhire, and inveſted the town of Caer-Badon 
in Berks, which, before the uſe of artillery, was 
counted very ſtrong both by nature and art. Ar- 
thur, unwilling to loſe a place of ſuch importance, 
aſſembled his troops; and marching to its relief, 
attacked the Saxons with ſuch fury, that they were 
obliged to quit the ſiege and take refuge on the 
neighbouring hill of Badon, from whence they 
were next morning diſlodged by the * Britiſh hero 
with great ſlaughter. This complete victory hum- 
bled the Saxons to ſuch a degree that they were 
fain to be quiet for ſome years; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the weakneſs of the Britons, who had ſuffered 
grievouſly in the courſe of the war, thoſe ſtrangers 
in all probability muſt have abandoned their con- 
queſts, had not they been reinforced from time to 
time, by a continual influx of their countrymen, 
which enabled them to extend their poſſeſſions, and 
at laſt expel the native inhabitants. 

Cerdic, ſtrengthened by theſe continual ſupplies, 


not only regained the footing he had loft at Badon- conquered by 


hill, but having totally reduced all Hampſhire and 
Dorſetſhire, he landed with an army in the ifle of 
Wight, which he likewiſe ſubdued, after having 
fought an obſtinate battle at Witgarabyrig, or 
Cerisbrook, where the Britons received a. terrible 
overthrow. 

This victory eſtabliſhed him in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of all his dominions, when reflecting that 
the Saxons lately arrived were neither his natural- 


* Huntingdon ſays, Arthur flew four hundred and forty Saxons, with his 


born 


own hand, in the action of the preceding day, 


Chron. Sax, 
Flor. Wig. 
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who is re- 
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Chron. Sax, 


Th. Chron. 
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battle of 
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born ſubjects, nor connected with him by any 
legal bond of attachment, he thought proper to be 
re-crowned at Wincheſter, the capital of his new- 
erected kingdom, and exacted from his people a 
new oath of allegiance. He did not long ſurvive 
this ceremony, but died in peace, with the reputa- 
tion of a warlike prince, and a conſummate politi- 
cian, after having, with the conſent of his ſon, 
beſtowed the ifle of Wight upon his two nephews 
Stufe and Withgar. 

Arthur, in the decline of life, was prevented 
from interrupting the ſucceſs of the Saxons, by 


domeſtic troubles that produced a civil war, in 


which he loft his life. His firſt wife had been car- 
ried off by Meluas king of Somerſetſhire, who de- 
tained her a whole year at Glaſſenbury, until Ar- 
thur, diſcovering the place of her retreat, advanced 
with an army againſt the raviſher, who, in all pro- 
bability, would have paid dear for his preſump- 
tion, had not peace been effected and the lady re- 
ſtored by the mediation of Gildas Albanius, who 
was Arthur's uncle by his mother, We do not 
hear that the Britiſh hero had any cauſe to com- 
plain of his ſecond marriage ; but his third conſort 
was debauched by his own nephew Mordred, a 
Cumbrian prince, whom in all probability ſhe ac- 
companies to his own dominions in the north of 
England. By ſuch an outrage he incurred the 
vengeance of the uncle, which, however, was for 
ſome time ſuſpended by the arts and intereſt of his 
nephew, who found means to excite a rebellion, 
At laſt, the two princes met in the battle of Cam- 
lan in Lancaſhire, and attacked each other with 
ſuch fury that Mordred fell upon the ſpot, after 


having aimed a blow at Arthur, which proved 
mortal *, The body of this celebrated monarch 


Was, 


> Morgred had no territories in the ſhould be fought at Camelford in 
welt of England, conſequently it is Cornwall, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
bot at all probable that this battle nephew went in queſt of his uncle, to 
uch 
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was, at his dying requeſt, tranſported to the old n. Ch. 54a. 


church of Glaſſenbury, and interred by his ſecond 
wife Guinever, between two pyramids, according 
to the deſcription given by Malmeſbury, and the 
ſongs which the Welſh bards compoſed in his 
praiſe Þ. 

Thus fell the laſt of the Britiſh worthies, who 
had with indefatigable virtue fo long ſupported the 
cauſe of his ſinking country ; and was certainly, 
excluſive of all fiction and romance, an illuſtrious 
hero, of undaunted courage, unſhaken fortitude, 
unblemiſhed morals, and unlimited generoſity, 
which flowed among all his dependents. In conſe- 
quence of his zeal for religion he was extremely libe- 
ral to the church, and an eminent patron and pro- 
tector of the bards, in whoſe poems the memory 


ſuch a diſtance from his own domi- 
nions ; for it appears from Vaughan's 
diſſertation on the Britiſh chronology, 
that Mordred was the ſon of Lew, a 
Cumbrian prince; and his brother 
Gwalchmai, or Walwain, was ſove- 
reign of Galloway in Scotland; tho' 
he ſerved his uncle Arthur with un. 
ſnaken fidelity, and was buried at 
Roſs in Pembrokeſhire, Mr. Carte, 
for theſe reaſons, concludes that the 
battle was fought near Kirky Laun- 
dale, not far from Lancaſter; as this 
name anſwers exactly in ſenſe to the 
Britiſh word Camlan, ſignifying the 
yalley of Lan. 

＋ Henry II. paſſing through Wales, 
and hearing thoſe ſongs deſcribing the 
burial-place of Arthur, was ſeized 
with an emotion of curioſity to know 
the truth, and in the year 1189 he 
granted a warrant to ſearch for the 
body of Arthur, After having dug 
ſeven feet, they found a broad grave- 
ſtone, in the lower or undermoſt ſur- 
lace of which was fixed a leaden croſs, 


inſcribed, i JACET SEPVLTVS x- 
CLITVS REX ARTHURUS IN INSU=- 
LA AVALLONIA, Some feet lower in 
the ground, they diſcovered a wooden 
coffin, containing the ſkeleton of a 
man of very large dimenſions ; and 
Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was then 
preſent, ſays, he reckoned ten wounds 


upon the ſkull, all of which had 


been healed up, except one that re- 


mained ſtill open, and was in all pro- 
bability the immediate cauſe of his 
death, At the ſame time the tomb of 
his ſecond wife Guinever was opened, 
when her golden treſſes appeared intire 
and bright, and plaited in a very cu- 
rious manner; but when touched 
ſunk into duſt, Both ſkeletons were 
removed into the new church, and 
there buried in a marble tomb, and 
the leaden croſs with the inſcription 
was kept in the treaſury of Glaſſen- 
bury church, until it was ſuppreſſed in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Stow's 
Chrenicle, 


of 
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An. Ch. 542. of his atchievements is perpetuated, and even his 


Britain in- 
volved in 
marchy, 


exiſtence aſcertained “. 

The fate of this excellent prince was the more 
deplorable, as no perſon ſurvived that was gapable 
to fill his ſtation, or in any manner ſupport the 
weight of government, at ſuch a critical conjunc- 
ture, when the Saxon power daily gained ground 
in the heart of the kingdom, and threatened the 
whole Britiſh nation with the total loſs of their 
country. At this period, they were oppreſſed by 
five cotemporary princes, whom Gildas deſcribes 
as monſters of wickedneſs and impiety ; fo that 
they had nothing to expect but miſery from their 
example and adminiſtration. Their names were 
Aurelius Conanus, in all probability the deſcen- 
dant of the famous Ambroſius, Vortiporius king 
of the Demitæ, Conſtantinus, Cuneglaſius, and 
Magoclunus, who is mentioned as having been the 
greateſt in power as well as in wickedneſs. Theſe 
were not only profligate but diſunited: no one of 
them had power and intereſt ſufficient to acquire 
the ſvpreme authority over his competitors; and 
their contention involved the nation in civil trou- 
bles, which rendered it an eaſy prey to their Saxon 
conquerors. Thoſe invaders had by this time diſ- 
poſſeſſed the natives of a great part of South Bri- 


tain, and the Saxon ſettlements were daily extended 


by freſh colonies from Germany. 


* By the ſongs of Talieſſin and lydon, probably in the Cumbrian 
Llowarchen, we are made acquainted kingdom; the eighth, at Guinion, 
with the ſcenes of his twelve great now Bencheſter, in the Biſhopric of 


victories obtained over the Saxons, 
The firſt battle was fought at the 
mouth of the river Glen, in Northum- 
berland, The ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth on the Douglas, a river 
running by Wigan in Lancaſhire ; the 
fixth near a brook called Baſſas, ſup- 
poſed to be near Baſingſtoke, in 
Hampſhire ; the ſeventh, in Coit Ke- 


Durham ; the ninth, was at Caer- 
legian, now Cheſter; the tenth, at 
Aderith, on the borders of Scotland ; 
the eleventh, at the mountain of Ag- 
ned-cath Regenion, which Lloyd ſup- 
poſes to be Arthur's ſeat by Edin- 
burgh ; and the twelfth, at mount 
Badon, in Berks, Carte's Hiſt. of 
England. 


The 
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The kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons was already An. Ch. gas. 
erected by Erchinwin, the fon of Offa, under Progreſs of 


whom they gradually became maſters of Eſſex 
Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire : the king- 
dom of Kent was under the dominion of Emaric, 
the grandſon of Eſca, who had ended his days in 
ace and reputation. Mercia, founded by Crida, 
deſcended from Withelig the ſecond ſon of Woden, 
mprehended the country from the Severn eaſt- 
ward to Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire,” without en- 
croaching upon Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge- 
ſhire, which compoſed the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Angles. As for thoſe who ſettled in Northumber- 
land, under Otta and Ebuſa, they were expoſed 
to more oppoſition than any other colony of their 
countrymen had experienced in this iſland; for 
over and above the efforts of the Britons to diſ- 
poſſeſs them, they were continually harraſſed by the 
Scots; and therefore gladly received a new ſwarm 
of their brethren, commanded by Ida, who landed 
at Flamborough in Yorkſhire, and was unani- 
mouſly elected ſovereign of the Northumbrian 
kingdom. Mean while Cercic dying was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Cynric or Kenric, who, though 
a prince of an enterpriſing genius, continued quiet, 
within the limits of his inheritance, till the death 
of Arthur, when he undertook the conqueſt of 
Wiltſhire, which he reduced, after having defeated 
the Britons at Old Sarum, and taken the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Scarobyrig, hard by the field of battle. 
The Britons being now driven to deſpair, col- 
lected their whole force in order to revenge, at one 
blow, all the calamities they had ſuffered from this 
Saxon prince and his father ; and advancing as far 
as Banbury caſtle near Marlborough, divided their 
army into nine bodies, of which they formed three 
regular lines, having the horſe and archers upon 
the wings, in the manner of the Romans, In this 
4 Order 
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order they were attacked by Kenric and his ſort 
Ceaulin, at the head of their Saxons armed with 
ſwords and mages, who, notwithſtanding all their 
boaſted valour, and the advantage they had in point 
of weapons over the arrows and javelins of the 
Britons, could not terminate the battle, until night 
YXarted the combatants. After this engagement, 
3 towards the edge of Berkſhire, 
which he muſt have conquered had not death in- 
terpoſed, after a reign in which he had rather ſtu- 
died the arts of peaceful government, than proſe- 
cuted the operations of war, though he had ac- 
quired ſuch reputation in arms while his father 
lived. 

This period is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
death of Ida, king of Northumberland, who had 
reigned with equal dignity and ſucceſs; and di- 


Oo 
vided his dominions between his two ſons Alla and 


Adda, the firſt of whom inhabited that part of his 


Ethelbert 
routed by 
Ceaulin at 
Wimble- 
ton, 


kingdom called Deira, while Adda ruled in the 
diviſion of Bernicia. But, as Ceaulin, the ſon of 
Kenric, king of Weſſex, was by this time acknow- 
ledged as the ſupreme head of the Saxon confede- 
racy, we ſhall henceforward pay our chief attention 
to the concerns of that warlike prince. His great 
power and reputation not only entailed upon him 
the averſion of the Britons, but even inſpired his 
own countrymen with envy and ambitious emula- 
tion. 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, a young prince of tower- 
ing pride and ſome capacity, preſuming upon his 
own power and talents, and reſenting the loſs of 
that preheminence among the Saxons which his 
progenitors had maintained, reſolved to invade the 
dominions of Ceaulin, who advanced with his 
brother Cutha, to chaſtiſe his arrogance ; and the 
two armies meeting at Wimbleton in Surry, Ethel- 
bert was defeated with great ſlaughter. 

After 
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After this encounter, Ceaulin's forces, under An. Ch. zo. 
the command of his brother Cutha or Cutholf, The Britons 
advancing as far as Bedford, fought the battle Rated, 
which decided the fate of Mercia ; for the Britons 
being defeated, had no alternative but that of ſub- 
mitting quietly or abandoning their country, Cu- 
tha's victory being followed by the reduction of 
Leighton, Ayleſbury, Benſington, and Eigne- 
ſham, which were towns of importance, Ceaulin 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of the vale of Bucks, 
and all Oxfordſhire. Then he undertook the con- 
queſt of Glouceſterſhire, and fought a very bloody 
battle with the Britons at Derham, near Marsfield, 
where they were defeated, and three of their princes 
ſlain ; and the cities of Bath, Cirenceſter and Glou- 
ceſter, ſubmitted to the conqueror. Nevertheleſs, d ant. 
ſome parts of the country held out ſeven years after than-leagh. 
the action, till the battle of Fethan-leagh, ſup- 
poſed to be Fretherne, on the eaſtern bank of the 
Severne, but more probably Featherſtone-haugh, 
in the north of England, where the Britons at firſt 
gained a conſiderable advantage: but, Ceaulin 
rallying his forces, returned to the charge with re- 
doubled fury, and obtained a complete victory, 
which however he dearly bought with the life of Ss. 


Ethelward. 
his ſon Cuthwin, a young prince of great expecta- Huntingd. 
tion. An. Ch. 534+ 


The Britons were, upon this occaſion, com- 
manded by Malgo or Magoclunus, whom they 
had ſolemnly elected for their ſovereign; and he 
was reinforced by a ſtrong body of Scots, under 
the conduct of Griffin, ſent thither as auxiliaries 
by his father king Aidan, with whom the Britiſh 
monarch had concluded a treaty of alliance; while 
Ceaulin's army was reinforced by Ethelfred, king 
of Northumberland, and Brudeus, monarch of the 
Picts, This action muſt have been fought wit 
great fury on both ſidæs; tor, excluſive of Cuth- 
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win's death, the prince of Scotland and his couſin 
Bruden, lord of the iſland Mona were left dead 
upon the field, Etheltred loſt an eye, and the 
Pictiſh king was dangerouſly wounded. 

This deteat, and the arrival of Cerdic, who 
formed the Mercian kingdom about this period, 
obliged the Britons to retire beyond the Severne, 
in order to wait for another opportunity to attack 
the Saxons with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs ; and 
ſuch an occaſion very ſoon occurred. The ferocious 
diſpoſition of Ceaulin rendered him as odious to his 
own ſubjects, as he was deteſted by Ethelbert 
king of Kent, who had not laid aſide the hope of re- 
trieving the former importance of his family. He 
therefore fomented the diſcontent of Ceaulin's ſub- 
jects, until it broke out in an open rebellion, 
headed by his own nephew Ceolric, ſon of the brave 
Cutholf, lately deceaſed, and even engaged the 
Britons and Scots in his confederacy, by flattering 
them with the hope of revenging themſelves upon 
the tyrant. They joined forces therefore, and ad- 
vancing to Wodneſburg, or Wantborough in Wilts, 
gave battle to Ceaulin, who being defeated, fled 
from his dominions and died in exile, while his 
kingdom devolved to Ceola, and Ethelbert was de- 
clared chief of the Saxon confederacy. 

This prince, who had very early in life diſ- 
played his ambition, was by this time diſtinguiſhed 
for his great capacity, and foon rendered himſelf 
formidable by his power to the other Saxon po- 
tentates. He married Bertha, daughter of Chere- 
bert king of Paris; an alliance, which while it 
gratified his pride, added luſtre and importance to 
his character at home; ſo that he was enabled to 
exerciſe a kind of tyrannical dominion over the Sax- 
ons, who were ſettled to the ſourhward of the Hum- 
ber. On the death of Crida king of Mercia, he 
ſeized that kingdom aslord-paramount, tho' Widda, 

the 
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this act of violence had produced murmurs and diſ- 
contents among the other Saxon princes, he thought 
proper to reſtore it, after it had continued three 


years in his poſſeſſion, though he ſtill reſerved a 


ſort of ſuperiority over Widda's adminiſtration. 
CS PETS TE TOTO TO SOTO LOL DSI OLETO LS TEL TOTO TOPOTS 


Or Tur CHURCH 
Efore we proceed with the hiſtory of that period 


which begins with the converſion of the Britiſh 
Saxons to Chriſtianity, the reader will expect that 
ſome account ſhould be given of the diſputes and 
troubles in which the chriitian church was involved, 
from the departure of the Romans to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Saxon heptarchy ; we ſhall therefore 
in this place, inſert a brief abſtract of thoſe tran- 
ſactions. 

We are informed by the venerable Bede, that St. 
Germanus and Lupus, who had re- eſtabliſned the 
true faith at Verolam by their teaching, preaching, 
and working of miracles, were no ſooner departed 
from the iſland, than Pelagianiſm began to revive, 
and regained with ſuch rapidity the ground it had 
loſt, that another application was made to St. Ger- 
manus, who, in conjunction with Severus biſhop 
of Triers, returned to Britain, and performed ſuch 
a miraculous cure upon the lame ſon of a nobleman 
called Elathius, that the people were convinced of 
their being the choſen miſſionaries of God, and the 
chief profeſſors of Pelagianiſm were baniſhed from 


their country. Then the holy Germanus inſtituted 


ſchools of learning, under the inſpection of perſons 
eminent for their abilities. Dubricius taught in 
one of theſe ſeminaries at Landaff; another was 


ſuperintended by one Daniel; and Iltutus kept a 
Numb. IV. L great 
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great ſchool at Lantuit in Glamorganſhire, where 
a great number of the Britiſh nobility received their 
education. As for Dubricius, he was firſt created 
biſhop of Landaff, and afterwards conſecrated arch- 
biſhop of Caer-leon or Cheſter, from whence he 
transferred the metropolitan ſee to Landaff. He 
erected twelve monaſteries, and taught his monks 
to earn their ſubſiſtence with the labour of their 
hands. He is ſaid to have been conſecrated by 
Germanus and Lupus. Aurelius Ambroſius con- 
farmed his election: on that prince's death, he in- 
veſted Uther and afterwards Arthur with the en- 
Spelman's ſigns of royalty; and laſtly retired to an hermitage, 
the hit, o Where he ended his days, after having reſigned the 
Dubricius. pomp of the archbiſhopric. 
Three arch- From the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in 
South Bri- this iſland, there were three archbiſhoprics, namely, 
cain, of York, London, and Caer-leon, to whom eight 
and twenty biſhops or flamens were ſubject. He 
of London preſided over all Cornwall, and the 
country northward to the Humber. Northum- 
berland and Albany were under the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop of York, and the ſee of Caer-leon 
Pen. extended over the whole principality of Wales. 
Dubricius had one place of ſtudy on the river 
Wey, and another at Moſhroſs, and is ſaid to have 
inſtructed a thouſand diſciples, among whom were 
St. Theliaus, Samſon, Idanus, and other diſtin- 
guiſhed characters. Nor was Iltutus leſs eminent 
for the number and quality of his pupils, among 
whom we number Samſon, archbiſhopric of Dole 
in Brittany; Paul biſhop of the Oxiſmii, a ſec 
comprehending the dioceſes of Treguier, St. Po! 
and St. Brieu ; and at this period, Britain flouriſhed 
in civil and eccleſiaſtical learning. 
The monaſtery of Banchor or Bangor was an- 
other feminary that gave many valuable men to the 


church, and was ſo populous, as we are W 27 
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by Bede, that when the monks were ſeparated into 
{even diviſions, each contained three hundred bro- 
thers, that maintained themſelves by the labour of 
their hands : one hundred of theſe were appointed 
to perform divine ſervice at one time; and were 
ſucceeded by an equal number in rotation; fo that 
it continued the whole day without intermiſſion. 

The Britiſh church owed the firſt form of its 
liturgy to Germanus and Lupus, who introduced 
the worſhip of the Gallican church z and this was 
at that time very different from the ritual of the 
church of Rome. X 

The firſt Welſh council of the clergy was aſ- 
ſembled in order to take cognizance of Vortigern's 
profligacy, after that prince had been doomed to 
deſtruction by the prophecies of Merlin; and they 
ſeemed to have raiſed Aurelius Ambroſius to the 
throne by their ſole power and influence. 

The next occaſion for which the Britiſh ſynod 
aſſembled, was the conſecration of St. Dubricius 
and Theliaus, the firſt of whom was elected arch- 
biſhop of Caer-leon, and the other biſhop of Lan- 
daff, though not without the conſent of the ſo- 
vereign. 

The third general council was convocated to re- 
cognize the right of Arthur, to whom they ſwore 
allegiance; and he in return confirmed their rights, 
privileges, and poſſeſſions. Immediately after this 
aſſembly Dubricius is ſaid to have retired from the 
world, and to have been ſucceeded by Arthur's 
uncle St. David, who was educated by Paulinus, a 
diſciple of Germanus, and conſecrated, together 
with Elaus and Theliaus, by the patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, to which place there was at that period a 
great reſort of Britith devotees, 

The fourth. ſynod was held at a place called 
Slandewy, in the church of St. David at Brevy, 
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and aſſembled in order to concert meaſures for ſup- 
preſſing the Pelagian hereſy, which had revived 
and made a conſiderable progreſs. Here ſuch a 
number of biſhops aſſiſted, as might ſeem incredible, 
if we did not know that in thoſe days there were 
itinerant biſhops, who had no ſettled dioceſes, 
St. David held forth at this counci} with ſuch fotce 
of eloquence, as in a great meaſure extinguiſhed 
the flame of Pelagianiſm, and was created metro- 
politan over all the churches in the weſtern parts of 
Britain, | 

There was another ſynod at Landaff, convocated 
by Oudoceus, the ſucceſſor of Theliaus, upon a 
very remarkable occaſion. Mauricus, king of Gla- 
morganſhire, and Cynetu, another petty ſovereign, 
met at Landaff, and ſwore a — peace upon 
the relics of their ſaints : in the ſequel, Mauricus, 
notwithſtanding his oath, ſlew Cynetu in a treacher- 
ous manner; when the clergy looking upon them- 
ſelves as guarantees of the peace, proceeded to ec- 
cleſiaſtical cenſures ; and Oudoceus, in full con- 
vocation, excommunicated Mauricus for the mur- 
der, and violation of his oath, concluding the ſen- 
tence with an anathema, imprecating that his days 
might be few; his children orphans ; and his wife, 
a widow. The king, in conſequence of this ex- 
communication, finding himſelf abandoned by his 
ſubjects, humbled himſelf before the biſhop, who 
abſolved him of the curſe, on his profeſſion of pe- 
nitence, and promiſe to fait, pray, and give alms : 
yet the interdiction was not removed, until he had 
given undoubted proofs of his ſincerity, in four 
manors granted to the church of Landaff, for the 


| redemption of his own ſoul and that of Cynetu, 


whom he had murdered: a circumſtance that entails 
the ſuſpicion of ſelfſhneis upon the memory of the 
good biſhop. 
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* Among all the inſtances of eccleſiaſtic autho- 
rity exerciſed over the Britiſh princes in thoſe days, 
we find no example of a king's being dethroned, 
and his place ſupplied with another, by the apo- 
ſtolical power of the clergy ; on the contrary, the 
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following incident plainly proves that they did not 


conceive themſelves to be veſted with any ſuch pre- 
rogative. Morcant, and Frioc his uncle, two petty 
princes of Wales, had, according to the faſhion of 
the times, ſolemnly ſworn in preſence of St. Ou- 
doceus and his clergy, that if ever the one ſhould 
murther or betray the other, the offender ſhould 
not have 1t in his power to commute his crime for 
gold or filver, but reſign the government of his 
Kingdom, and end his days in pilgrimage. This 
oath was ſoon violated by Morcant, who murdered 
his uncle; and then deſired he might buy off the 
penalty from the church of Landaff. The caſe 
was debated in full ſynod at Landaff; and he 
was abſolved on promiſe of faſting, praying, and 
giving alms; that the government might not ſuf- 
fer by his abſence, as they had no power to create 
a new king. This decree not only implies the li- 
mited power of the clergy, but is a ſure mark of 
the independency of the Britiſh church, which thus 
proceeded to exert the laſt ſtroke of ſacerdotal au- 
thority without the ſanction of Rome, or any pre- 
tended ſuperiority of eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction, to 
which no delinquent ever dreamed of appealing 
from the cenſure of our own prelates. 

The princes of thoſe days muſt have been ex- 
tremely barbarous and brutal: for we find there 
was another ſynod held at the ſame place, by the 
lame prelate, upon a ſimilar ſubject. A certain 
prince, called Guidnorth, ſlew his own brother; 


* This and the following tranſac- which contains alſo a curious detail 
tions are extracted from an old manu- of the ceremony of the oath and the 
icript hiſtory of the church of Landaff, abſolution, 
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and, being excommunicated by the clergy, ſuffered 


tion of which he had recourſe to Oudoceus, who 
ſent him in pilgrimage to Samſon archbiſhop of 
Dole, in Bretagne, where he thought the prince 
might comfortably accompliſh his penance, as an 
intimacy ſubſiſted between Samſon and Theliaus of 
Landaff; and as Guidnorth would be perfectly at 
his eaſe among people who ſpoke his own language, 
and owned themſelves of Britiſh extraction. This 
royal penitent, however, thought the term pre- 
{ſcribed for his penance was too tedious, and re- 
turned to Britain before it was expired, in hope of 
prevailing upon Qudoceus to allow of commutation 
and although that good prelate died before he could 
obtain his conſent, he purchaſed abſolution of his 
ſucceſſor Berthguin for a valuable conſideration. 
Beſides theſe councils held by Oudoceus, St. David 
aſſembled a ſynod at a place called Vittory, in 
which the acts of the council of Brevy were con- 
firmed, and new regulations made for the better 
government of the church. 

The chriſtian religion, if we may believe Gildas, 
never ſuffered more perſecution than it underwent 
in Britain, from the baibarity of the Saxon pagans, 
who burned all the cities and churches to the ground 
from ſea to ſea, and ſtained the altars with the 
blood of the clergy, after having maſſacred all thoſe 
whom they found in the exerciſe of the chriſtian 
religion. We muſt, however, read with caution 
the writings of a Britiſh author, who ſeems to have 
been rancorouſly prejudiced againſt the. enemies ot 
his country. It has been a conſtant remark in all 
ages, that no quarre! rages to ſuch a pitch of cruelty 
and outrage, as that which is inflamed with an in- 
oredient of religion. The Saxons were conſidered, 


not barely as enemies and invaders of the Britons, 


but as imptous pagans and idolaters, who came to 
deſtroy 
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deſtroy the faith, and ſeize the lands of the clergy. 
Theſe were ſuch aggravations of hoſtile intent, that 
even when the Britons found themſelves altogether 
unable to cope with the intruders, the'prieſts would 
not allow them to ſubmit, but wound them up to 
an enthuſiaſtic fury, whick prompted them to ruſh 
upon the ſwords of their enemies; and all that pe- 
riſhed by their own madneſs were accounted mar- 
tyrs to their religion. 

We do not find that thoſe who ſubmitted and 
lived among the conquerors, were moleſted on the 
ſcore of religion : on the contrary, it appears from 
St. Gregory's letter to Theodoret and Theobald, 
kings of the Franks, that the Saxons influenced 
(without doubt) by the example of thoſe peaceable 
Britons, diſcovered a deſire to become chriſtians ; 
but that the church of the Britons, from motives 
of hatred and averſion, refuſed to encourage them 
in thoſe laudable ſentiments, or to inſtru& them in 
the principles and doctrines of the true faith : nay, 
it was this pious diſpoſition which induced that 
pope to ſend over Auguſtin to complete the work 
of their converſion. Before his elevation to the Gregory un- 
pontificate, he chanced one day to paſs through the atone mg, 
ſlave- market, where obſerving ſome young men, of the Eng- 
of engaging aſpects, ſtanding ready to be fold to 8 
the beſt bidder, he inquired about their country, 
and finding they were Engliſh pagans, was ſeized 
with an emotion of pity, which did not ariſe from 
the circumſtances of their ſlavery, but from the 
thraldom of their fouls, which were under the do- 
minion of the devil. The good man was fo much 
melted by this conſideration, that he reſolved to de- 
liver the whole nation from the tyranny of Satan, and 
with that view he actually embarked in a ſhip for 
Britain, when his pious intention was fruſtrared by 
his popularity in Rome; for his deſign was no 
ſooner made public, than the citizens preſented a 
L 4 re- 
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remonſtrance to pope Benedict, requeſting that 
Gregory might not be ſuffered to abſent himſelf 


from his evangelical functions in that city; and 


he was recalled accordingly. 

He did not however lay aſide his apoſtolical de- 
ſign; for, when he ſucceeded Pelagius in the papal 
chair, he ordered a monk called Auguſtin, and 
others of the ſame brotherhood, to undertake the 
office of miſſionaries in Britain. They obeyed his 
holineſs, though they had no great ſtomach to the 
enterprize ; but their terrors waxed ſo ſtrong, be- 
fore they had performed one halt of the journey, 
that they ſent back Auguſtin with a petition to the 
pope, begging they might be excuſed from a miſ- 
ſion that muſt neceſſarily expole their lives to the 
moſt imminent danger from the prejudice and 
barbarity of ſuch a ferocious nation. Nevertheleſs, 
Gregory would not be diverted from his purpoſe, 
by the importunities of thoſe poor terrified monks, 
to whom he diſpatched Auguſtin with a letter to 
this effect : 

„Gregory, ſervant of the ſervants of God, ta 
«© the ſervants of our Lord. 

„D early beloved children, 

« Becauſe it had been better not to begin at all, 
e than to recede even in thought from thoſe things 
that are already begun, you muſt fulfil the good 
„ work which, with God's aſſiſtance, you have 
* undertaken : let not, therefore, your hearts be 
appalled by the fatigue of rhe journey, or the 
tongues of malicious men, but proceed under 
the guidance and direction of God, with all di- 
ligence and tervour to accompliſh the great work 
you have ſo happily commenced, in full conh- 
dence that in proportion to the greatneſs of the 
labour, the glory of your eternal reward will be 
% augmented. Humbly obey in all things your 
returning director Auguſtin, whom we have 
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i conſtituted your abbot, well knowing that what- 
«© ever ſhall be done by his advice, will turn out 
to the advantage of your ſouls in all things. 
May God Almighty protect you with his grace, 
« and grant that I may ſee the fruit of your labour 
in that country where our eternal habitation is 
« fixed : though I cannot be your fellow-labourer, 
let me rejoice in your reward, as one that wiſhes 


e to ſhare your toils. 


Finally, may God protect 


« you from all danger, my deareſt children.“ 

At the ſame time, he recommended them ſtrongly 
to Æthercus, archbiſhop of Arles, deſiring that he 
would aſſiſt them with all manner of accommoda- 
tions in their journey; and. he ſent letters of the 
ſame purport to the king and queen of the Franks, 
by whom they were ſupplied with interpreters, who 
greatly facilitated the ſucceſs of the miſſion *. 


* Britain, even in this age, pro- 
duced a number of men eminent for 
piety and learning; the moſt remark - 
able of whom were Dubricius, St. Da- 
vid, the two Samſons, both archbiſhops 
of Yerk, and both tranſlated from 
thence to the archbiſhopric of Dole 
in Brittany ; the ſecond is ſaid to have 
been of royal birth, and to have carried 
abroad with him many records relat- 
ing to his ſee, which never could be 
recovered, Cadacus, abbot of Lan- 
carvon, was the ſon of a petty prince, 
and inherited a large family eſtate, 
which he expended in acts of heſpi- 
tality and munificence, maintaining 
three hundred poor people, chiefly 
clergymen, and keeping an open table 
tor all comers, Paternus, deſcended of 
a noble family of the Armorican Bri- 
tans, that he might induige a turn 
for religious ſolitude, ccncealed him- 
ſolf for ſome time in Ireland, from 
whence he came over to Wales, where 
he acquired vaſt reputation for huma- 
nity and wiſdom, by which he com- 


promiſed many diſputes, and recon- 
ciled the moſt inveterate enemies. 
While he reſided in Cardiganſhire, he 
effected by his mediation the cele- 
brated peace among the Britiſh princes, 
after Arthur's death, lived in great 
friendſhip with St, David and The- 
liaus, and Jaſtly retired to his own 
country, where he died, Camden tells 
us, there is till a church ſtanding in 
Cardiganſhire, dedicated to his me- 
mory, under the name of Lhan-Ba- 
dern-Vaur, St, Theliaus was pupil to 
St. David, and preferred to the ſee of 
Landaff ; in which he acquired great 
reputation, which was equalled by 
that of his ſucceſſor, St, Oudoceus. 
St. Petroc was a zealous promoter of 
the chriſtian religion in Ireland, where 
he lived twenty years, though he was 
originally of Petrocſtow or Padſtow, 
in Cornwall: upon his return to Bri- 
tain he lived in a monaſtery near the 
Severn, where he inſtructed pupils of 
the firſt quality. As for St, David, 
he is ſaid to have died in the hundred 
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and forty-ſixth year of his age, leav- 
ing behind him an unequalled cha- 
racter for eloquence and an exemplary 
life. 

Among theſe worthies we may 
place St. Kentigern, otherwi e called 
St. Mongo, who was abbot of Glaſ- 
gow, in Scotland; but lived many 
years in North Wales, where he 
founded a religious ſociety, and ac- 
quired great reputation for learning 
and piety ; then he returned to his 
own country, where he died in the 
year 560, 


St, Afaph, a Welchman of noble 
extraction, was pupil to Kentigern, 
who made him his. ſucceſſor, both in 
his monaſtery and bi ſhopric. 

St, Columba was an Iriſhman, 
whoſe evangelic labours were chiefly 
confined to North Britain, 

Gildas ſtudied under Iltutus, and 
was a monk at Glaſſenbury : he re- 
fided alſo in Brittany, where he 
wrote his hiſtoxy, and died about the 
year 570, 
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Account of the civil and religious government 
amongſt the SAX ONsð. 


ba order to make the reader acquainted with the 
genius of the Saxons who ſettled in England, 
and whoſe hiſtory begins as it were at this period, 
it will be neceſſary to give a ſuccinct account of 
their civil and religious government, as well as of 
the particular cuſtoms by which their character is 
diſtinguiſhed and aſcertained. 

Their government was ariſtocratical ; for, tho? 
the people were conſulted in all affairs of very great 
conſequence, or tundamental points of conſtitution, 
and their ſentiments expreſſed in a very tumultuary 
manner, the authority reſided in a few noblemen, 
who were no other than chieftains of diſtinct tribes, 
united for their mutual advantage. Of theſe a cer- 
tain number was choſen, to ſuperintend the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice z and in time of war one of that 
number was elected general or king, but his power 
expired at the return of peace. We are not to look 
for a ſettled conſtitution among the Saxons, who 
firſt landed in Britain. They were bold illiterate 
adventurers, who enliſted as volunteers with com- 
manders of approved valour, under whoſe conduct 
they hoped to gain an agreeable ſettlement, or reap 
2 plentiful harveſt of plunder. Though they re- 
tained the manners and cuſtoms of their own coun- 
try, it is not to be ſuppoſed they would adhere to the 
eſtabliſhed forms of government in a military ex- 
pedition, during which they were obliged to con- 
triye new regulations according to the emergency 
of their affairs, the character of their leaders, and 
the inconſtancy or caprice of their own diſpoſition, 
When they acquired ſettlements in Britain, they 
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formed new ſocieties, and would have naturally 
adopted the conſtitution of their own country, had 
not divers circumſtances concurred to ſhew them 
the expediency of altering the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. Their leaders had gained an acceſſion of 
power, in the courſe of their military command ; 
and the ſoldiers, inured to rapine and irregularities, 
could not be reſtrained within proper bounds, by 
any civil inſtitution weaker than that of regal au- 
thority. Nor without ſuch a power to unite, con- 
troul, and command the petty chiefs as well as the 
commons, could the neceſſary meaſures have been 
taken for the preſervation of their colonies in a 
ſtrange country ſurrounded by implacable foes, who 
exerted their utmoſt vigilance, courage, and activity 
for their deſtruction. Theſe conſiderations, rein- 
forced by the motives of private intereſt and am- 
bition, induced the communities of the Saxon ad- 
venturers in England, to inveſt particular perſons 
with the kingly prerogative, under ſuch reſtric- 
tions, however, as formed a mutual compact, ren- 
dering the ties of allegiance and protection equally 
binding and reciprocal. 

Before this eſtabliſhment of ſovereign authority, 
the Saxons aſſembled upon certain days to deliberate 
upon public affairs ; and they generally met in 
arms. The aſſembly being convened, filence was 
commanded by a prieſt, who ſeems to have had 
great authority on ſuch occaſions : then, ſome per- 
ton eminent for military virtue, quality or elo- 
quence, ſtood up and harrangued the multitude on 
the ſubject of their meeting; and his ſpeech was 
either condemned by a tumultuous noiſe, or ap- 
plauded by the clattering of their javelins. The 
common buſineſs of theſe councils was to appoint 
chiefs for preſiding in their ſeveral diviſions, ſhires, 
ſtreets, and villages ; and cach of theſe preſidents 

| was 


Or THE SAXONS 


was aſſiſted by an hundred commoners by way of 
aſſeſſors “. | 

Though thoſe conſultations were held by the 
chiefs and people in common, every individual was 
not admitted to the council, which conſiſted of ſuch 
only as wore armour, and no man was entitled to 
this privilege until he had, by the conſent and de- 
termination of the council, been formally armed 
by ſome relation or godfather with a ſhield and 
lance ; ſo that this ceremony ſeems to have been 
the original of knighthood. 

The Saxon huſband, inſtead of receiving a por- 
tion, ſettled a dower upon his wife at marriage 
and if ſhe proved falſe to his bed, he was permitted 
by law to cut off her hair, ſtrip her naked, turn 
her out of doors, in preſence of her relations, and 
ſcourge her through the public ſtreets. 

The children ſucceeded to the inheritance of their 
fathers, without will : but after their ſettlement in 
Britain, they found it convenient to alter this in- 
ſtitution; as all the property accruing from conqueſt 
was perſonal acquilition, and therefore alienable. 
Hence their bocland or free tenure, grantable by 
deed, was deemed alienable by will ; whereas all 
the ſons inherited alike the lands held by feofage. 

They deemed it neceſſary to maintain the animo- 
ſities and feuds as well as the friendſhips of their 
fathers : the crime of murder was puniſhed by a 
fine of cattle, to be diſtributed among the family 
of the deceaſed ; and the proprietor of the land 
preſcribed to the farmer the quantity of corn, cat- 
tle, or cloth which he was to pay as rent; a cuſtom 
ſtill obſerved in North Britain, where the peaſants 
pay in kind, 

* Hence we derive our hundred fided as judge, and all the beſt men 


courts in England; in which the cen- of the county were his aſſeſſors and 
*2narius or hundredarius anciently pre - jurors, Brady's Hiſt, of Eng. 
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The Saxons were divided into three claſſes, 
namely, the noblemen, freemen, and ſlaves; and 
one order was reſtricted from contracting alliances 
of marriage with another. The nobles ſeem to 
have been very punctilious in preſerving the purity 
of their blood ; a cuſtom which was ſupported by 
a law in England paſſed even after the date of the 
Magna charta; for the lord forfeited his wardſhip 
when convicted of having diſpoſed of his ward in 
marriage, to his diſparagement; that is, to a woman 
of inferior rank. 

With reſpect to religion, we find they had ſuper- 
ſtitions in common with other nations. Their di- 
vination was very ſimple, with ſlips of wood cut 
from a fruit · bearing tree, and diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
ferent marks or notches; theſe they mingled and 
jumbled together in a white cloth; then the prieſt, 
if it was a public ceremony, or the father of the 
family, if it was a private augury, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the gods; and — up his eyes to- 
wards heaven, took up a flip three times ſucceſ- 
ſively, and prognoſticated good or evil, according 
to the marks that chanced to caſt up. They like- 
wiſe divined future events, by the ſinging and flight 
of birds, as well as from the neighing of horſes, 
which they conſidered as the miniſters of the gods, 
and eſpecially thoſe of a white colour ; and theſe 
were fed in woods and groves at the public expence. 
But, the circumſtance from which they drew their 
ſureſt preſages touching the event of a war, was 
the iſſue of a ſingle combat fought between one of 
their own champions and a captive of the nation 
againſt which they had commenced hoſtilities. 

Their religion bore a ſtrong affinity to that of 
other nations, with reſpect to the attributes of their 
deities. Woden was worſhipped as their Mercury, 
with human ſacrifices, and to him was conſecratec 
the fourth day of the week, They ſeem to oy 
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paid their devotions to Venus under the denomina- 
tion of Frea, who preſided over the ſixth day ; and 
Tueſday derived its name from Tuyſco, whom 
they cultivated as the founder of their nation, 
They likewiſe worſhipped a goddeſs, whom' they 
termed Eofter, and to her they dedicated the month 
of April, during which the wind commonly blows 
from the Faſt, conſequently favourable to them 
when they ſet out on their marine expeditions. But 
their principal patroneſs was Hartha or Earth, 
whoſe reſidence was in a vehicle covered with a 
ſacred veſtment, and placed in a conſecrated grove, 
in a certain iſland of the ocean. This ark was 
ſometimes carried about by cows, and attended by 
a prieſt, who alone was permitted to touch the ve- 
hicle. While this goddeſs continued in her pro- 
greſs and viſitation, joy and feſtivity filled every 
place ſhe honoured with her preſence ; and at her 
return to the temple or grove, the vehicle and the 
veſtments were purified in a ſecret lake “. 

With regard to the cuſtoms and diſpoſition of 
the Saxons, they were extremely hoſpitable, ad- 
dicted to exceſſive drinking, and quarrelſome in 
their cups ; they were a blunt, honeſt people, with- 
out guile or much ingenuity, who loved to carouſe 
all night long at their malt liquor; upon which 
occaſions they delivered their ſentiments with ſuch 
indelicate freedom, that the company ſeldom parted 
without bloodſhed ; yet, they were as open to re- 
conciliation as prone to anger. They were ſo in- 
fatuared in their attachment to games of chance, 
that a man, after having loſt all his effects, very 


* Beſides theſe, the Saxons wor- day, was another of their gods, They 
11ipped the ſun and the moon, repre- likewiſe adored the idols Erman- 
ſented by different idols, The god fewl and Flint, which laſt was re- 
Thor was their principal deity that preſented under the figure of a ſceleton. 
orefided over the thunder, Seater or Vide Verſtegan, p. 53. and Adam 
Crodo, who gave his name to Sature Bremenſis, 
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often played away his liberty, and allowed himſelf 
to be ſold for a ſlave, They were groſsly ignorant 
of atts and ſciences, had little raſte for agriculture 
their funerals were conducted with great ſimplicity, 
and their mourning ſoon laid aſide. 

Their capital puniſhments were hanging and 
drowning ; and leſſer offences were attoned by pay- 
ing certain mulcts in horſes or cattle, part of which 
was given to the plaintiff, and the reſt appropriated 
by the judge. As for the trials by fire and water, 
they were not yet practiſed by the Germans. They 
were habited in looſe caſſocks, armed with ſhields, 
ſpears, and daggers, or ſhort ſwords ; they were 
Herculean in make, robuſt in conſtitution, intrepid 
in danger, active in emergency, inured to fatigue, 
accuſtomed to rapine, ſavage of heart, and parti- 
cularly cruel to their priſoners, whom they bar- 


Sidon,l.viii, barouſly decimated, putting every tenth captive to 
13 death by the moſt excruciating tortures. 
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A u general plan and diviſion of the 
SAXON HEPTAR CHT. 


The kingdom of KENT. 


E have already ſeen that Auguſtin and ſome 
fellow-labourers were diſmiſſed by Gregory 
biſhop of Rome, in order to convert thoſe ignorant 
and boiſterous Saxons, who had been ſo much oc- 
cupied in tumults of war and neceſſary regulations 
touching their civil government, that hitherto they 
had found no time nor opportunity to conſider the 
difference of religions, much leſs to be influenced, 
dazzled, and convinced by the truth and purity of 
the chriſtian doctrine ; for the number of indivi- 
duals, who had already embraced che faith, was 
but inconſiderable when compared to the bulk of 
the nation. As this was certainly the caſe, Au- 
guſtin would in all probability have found his miſ- 
tion very troubleſome and hazardous, if he had 
not met with a powerful patronels in Bertha, con- 
ſort of Ethelbert king of Kent, who had already 
made an impreſſion on the mind of her huſband, 
by her virtuous conduct, benevolence, and diſcre- 
tion, manifeſted in a courſe of thirty years which 
they lived together. By the articles of her mar- 
riage, ſhe enjoyed the free exerciſe of her religion, 
and was attended by a venerable prelate called 
Luidhard, who officiated in a church dedicated to 
St. Martin, which had been built by the Romans 
near the walls of Canterbury. The exemplary con- 
duct and powerful preaching of this primitive bi- 
hop, co- operated with the queen's learning and 
zeal, in giving a favourable idea of the chriſtiaß 
Ne. 4. M rehgion 


The Kent iſh 
king Ethel- 
bert prepared 
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the doctrines 
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nity by his 
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Avguſtin 
lands on the 
iſle of Tha- 
net, and the 
king embra- 
ces the chri- 
ſtian faith, 
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religion to Ethelbert himſelf, as well as his cour- 
tiers, who by this time had even diſcovered a deſire 
of being converted; ſo that the vineyard was well 
prepared when Auguſtin landed in the iſle of Tha- 
net with forty labourers, including a great many 
French clergymen, well verſed in the Engliſh 
tongue, with whom he was ſupplied by Brunehaut 
regent of Auſtraſia and Burgundy, a prince re- 
markable for his good ſenſe and piety. 

Upon his firſt landing he ſent one of his inter- 
preters to the Kentiſh king, declaring he was come 
from Rome with offers of eternal ſalvation; and 
in the mean time he and his followers lay in the 
open air, that they might not, by entering a Saxon 
houſe, ſubject themſelves to the power of heathen ne- 
cromancy. The king immediately ordered them to 
be furniſhed with all neceſſaries, and even viſited 
them in the iſle of Thanet, though he did not de- 
clare himſelf a convert until aſter they had fixed 
their reſidence in Canterbury, where, by their ſcr- 
mons in St. Martin's chapel, the auſterity and 
innocence of their manners, and certain miracles, 
which had an effect upon the vulgar, they had 
gained a great number of proielytes, and prepoſ- 
ſeſſed the whole kingdom in their favour, Then 
the king openly eſpouſed the chriſtian religion; 
and Auguſtin, who had received epiſcopal ordina- 
tion from the primate of Arles, erected Chriſt- 
church into a cathedral. The heathen temples, be- 
ing purified and hallowed, were converted into 
places of worſhip, and the churches which had de- 
cayed were repaired ; a ſeminary for learning was 
opened, the abbey of St. Auguſtin founded ; and 
this apoſtle being now in poſſeſſion of the ſee of 
Canterbury, endeavoured to extend his authority, 
and conſtitute himſelf metropolitan over a number 
of ſuffragans. With this view he had recourſe to 
Gregory, who inveſted him with power over all 

the 
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the Britiſh biſhops, and in the ſequel indulged him 4n-©h-597. 


with a grant of juriſdiction over all the Saxon pre- 
lates to be ordained, as Chriitianity ſhould gain 
ground in England *®. Mean while the miſſio- 
naries, having ſpread themſelves over all the 
country, reaped a plentiful harveſt of converſion, 
which was not a little ripened by the example of 
the king, who after having been tully inftructed in 
all the duties and myſteries of his new religion, 
thought it high time to beltow tome attention upon 
the temporal concerns of his people. 

In theſe ſentiments he, by the advice of the 
wiſeſt men in his dominions, ordered a body 
of laws to be digeſted and engroſſed in the Eng- 
liſh language, that no perſon "might plead igno- 
rance in excuſe of tranſgreſſion. After this tranſ. 
action we hear nothing of this prince, but that he 
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body vi laws, 


reigned one and twenty years after his converſion, 


during which his pious queen Bertha dying, he eſ- 
pouſed a French princeſs, who did not walk in the 
footſteps of her predeceſſor, 

Ethelbert, ending his days in peace, was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Eadbald, a profligate prince, who not 
only relapſed into Paganiſm, but alſo rioted in all 
manner of debauchery, not even ſcrupling to take 
his mother-in-law to his bed. But, he was after- 
wards reformed by the admonitions of Laurentius 
ſucceſſor to Auguſtin in the ſee of Canterbury ; 
put away his inceſtuous wite, and not only em- 
ployed the reſt of his life in acts of nenitence « and 
devotion, but- contributed in a great meaſure to 
the converſion of Edwin, king of the Northum- 
brians, who married his ſiſter Ethelburga, after 
Eadbald had {tipulated that ſhe and all her retinue 


* Together with this grant he re- perial habit, allowed to the biſkons of 
ceived a pail, to be uſed only for di- Rome by the favour of Conſtantine, 
vine ſervice, It was a rich and mag- Maria de concord, Sacerdot. 
niſicent robe of Rate, part of the im- 
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ſnould enjoy the free exerciſe of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. At the ſame time he prevailed upon Pauli- 
nus, a learned bithop, to accompany the princeſs 
to the court of her husband; and it was owing to 
the zeal and abilities of this reverend prelate, ſe- 
conding the remonſtrances of his queen, that Edwin 
afterwards embraced the true faith. Eadbald, not- 
withſtanding his penitence, devotion, and dona- 
tives to the church, ſeems to have been a weak 
prince; for, even the monkiſh hiſtorians allow, 
that he never could rival the greatneſs of his 
father. 

His life, however, after his reformation, was 
irreproachable, and he reigned two and twenty years 
in tranquillity, leaving two ſons, namely Ermen- 
fred and Ercombert, the latter of whom ſucceeded 
him on the throne to the prejudice of his elder 
brother, who ſubmitted to this diſpoſition of the 
father on Ercombert's faithfully promiſing that the 
ſons of Ermenfred ſhould enjoy the kingdom after 
his death. This reſtitution, however, was never 
made, although Ercombert was a zealous chriſtian, 
who ordered the heathen temples to be razed to the 
ground, and the idols to be hewn in pieces. He 
lived but four years after his acceſſion to the throne, 
and left two ſons called Egbert and Lotharius. 

The firſt of theſe, inſtead of acting as guardian 
to his nephews, who were the true heirs of the 
crown, reſolved to deprive them of their lives, as 
he had already robbed them of their inheritance, 
and found one of his nobles baſe enough to under- 
take ſuch a deteſtable enterprize; the name of this 
wretch was Thunner, who, having murdered the 
innocents, threw their bodies into a river, where 
they were found floating, by the country people, 
and interred in the abbey of Ramiay. Egbert, 
dreading the conſequence of this diſcovery, as well 
as the intereſt of Porneva, ſiſter to the murdered 

Princes, 
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princes, who by their death inherited their title, 
affected the utmoſt candour and remorſe; and ſhe 
relinquiſhed her claim in conſideration of ſome 
lands in the iſle of Thanet, where ſhe founded 
monaſtery. 

After this expiation of his guilt, his reign was 
mild and peaceable, during nine years, at the ex- 
piration of which he died, leaving two ſons called 
Edrick and Widred, who did not immediately fuc- 
ceed their father, in imitation of whom their uncle 
and guardian Lotharius ſeized the ſovereignty. 

This uſurper, having maintained his ſway ten 
years without interruption, wanted to ſecure the 
crown of Kent to his poiterity, by aſſociating his 
ſon Richard upon the throne. His nephew Edrick 
withdrew from court, and implored the aſſiſtance 
of Adelwalch king of Suſſex, who aſſembled an 
army to aſſert his pretenſions. With theſe ſuc- 
cours Edrick, marching into Kent, gave battle to 
his uncle, ho was defeated, and died of the wounds 
he received in the action. This victory ſecured 
Edrick in poſſeſſion of the crown; while his couſin 


Richard retiring into Germany, married the ſiſter 


of Boniface archbiſhop of Mentz, by whoſe intereſt 
he is ſaid to have been elected king of Suabia. As 
for the victor, he reigned but two years, in the 
midſt of tumult and confuſion, occaſioned by the 
efforts of the laſt king's party, and the diſputes 


about the ſucceſſion. 
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During theſe commotions, Ceadwalla king of kes ad- 


Weſſex invaded Kent, and ravaged the country 
without oppoſition, till at length the Kentiſhmen, 
taking to their arms, defeated their enemies ; and 
Mollo, the brother of Ceadwalla, retiring into a 
houſe with twelve followers, drfended himſelf with 
heroic reſolution; but the Kentiſhmen ſetting fire 
to the building, he and his gallant companions pe- 
riſhed in the flames. His brother, who love: Nig 
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An.Ch.673. tenderly, did not leave his death unrevenged but 
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entering Kent at the head of a powerful army, 
burned, waſted, and deſtroyed every thing that 
fell in his way. 

Kent was by this time reduced to ſuch a deplo- 
rable ſituation, by external enemies and inteſtine 
diviſions, that no prince had intereſt or ſpirit enough 
to aſſume the reins of government, and an inter- 
regnum, or rather an anarchy of ſix years enſued, 
At laſt Withred, brother of the laſt king, having 
found means to allay the fury of civil diſcord, by 
his temper and ſagacity, aſcended the throne, pur- 
chaſed a peace of his enemies, and ſhared his go- 
vernment with one Swabert, whoſe intereſt had 
enabled him to retrieve the inheritance of his father, 
This colleague ſurvived his elevation about four 
years, during which no diſturbance invaded the 
quiet of the kingdom ; and after his death Withred 
reigned twelve years alone, ſo as to acquire the 
eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, who found 
themſelves happy under his adminiſtration. 

He ended his days in peace, and his crown de- 
volved to his fon Edbert, whoſe reign was pacific 
like that of his father; and he governed the king- 
dom three and twenty years in profound tranquil- 
lity : indeed this monarchy was now reduced to ſo 
low an ebb in point of importance, that it neither 
excited the jealouſy, nor tempted the avarice of the 
neighbouring princes. 

Edbert's crown (as he had no iſſue) was inherited 
at his death, by his ſecond brother Edelbert, who 
imitated the virtues of his predeceſſor, and aſſo- 
ciated in the government his own ſon Ardulph, 
whom he ſurvived : after a quiet reign of eleven 
years, he reſigned his life, and his crown became 
the property of his younger brother Aldrick, who 
was frequently attacked by the neighbouring princes, 
among whom Offa king of Mercia was the _ 

violent 
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violent aggreſſor. Allured by the proſpect of con- An. Ch. 74⁸ 
quering Kent, which was now almoſt incapable of 
defending itſelf, he entered the kingdom, at the 
head of an army ; and Aldrick aſſembling his whole 
force made a ſtand at Otford, where he ſuſtained 
an overthrow, which would have proved fatal to 
the independency of his crown, had not the victor 
been hindered from completing the reduction of 
Kent, by the jealouſy of the other kings, and more 
particularly by the danger that threatened his own 
country, which was invaded by the Welſh. 

Aldrick's ſon Alcmund dying before his father, An. Ch. 794. 
who was now the laſt of the Hengiſt race, the Sn, u pre. 
crown, at his deceaſe, was diſputed by thoſe who vince to the 
had engroſſed the greateſt ſhare of wealth, intereſt, Weg . 
and power, and fell into the hands of one Edelbert, Saxons. 
ſurnamed Prin, who reigned two years in peace, 
but was afterwards invaded, vanquiſhed, and taken 
priſoner by Cenulph, king of Mercia. The victor 
carried him into captivity, deprived him of his 
eye- ſight, and filled the vacant throne of Kent 
with one Cudrid, who abſolutely depended upon 
his will, and paid him a yearly tribute. After this Malme>b. _— 
tributary prince had reigned eight years, as the eee vat 
vaſſal of Cenulph, he died; and was, by the 1 
permiſſion of the Mercian king, ſucceeded by his io 
ſon Baldred, in whoſe reign the Saxon heptarchy j 
was diſſolved: being defeated by Egbert, he fled bi 
to the other ſide of the Thames, and died in ob- Fl 
ſcurity, while his dominions lying at the mercy of 0 
the conqueror, became a province of the Weſt ö 
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The kingdom of SussEx, or the SOUTH SAxoNs. 


The kingdom of Suſſex was one of the leaſt con- 
ſiderable of all the Heptarchy, as it contained only 
the two provinces of Suſſex and Surry, the great- 
eſt part of which was covered with a vaſt foreſt, 
which the Saxons called Andreds-wald, from its 
antient name Anderida. The greateſt extent of this 
petty kingdom, amounted to fifty miles in length, 
and about forty in breadth,» bounded on the north 
by the river Thames, by the ſea on the ſouth, by 


Kent on the eaſt, and Weſſex on the weſt. The 


capital was Chicheſter, built by Cifla, ſon of the 
firſt king Alla, the manner of whoſe arrival in 
England we have already related. He was one of 
the moſt illuſtrious Saxon chiefs, who tounded 
this ſmall monarchy, notwithſtanding the formi- 
dable oppoſition of the Britons commanded by Ar- 
thur ; and for his proweſs and capacity was, at the 
death of Hengiſt, choſen head of the Saxon con- 
federacy. 

He died after a reign of three and twenty years, 
reckoned from his coronation to his death, and left 
his kingdom in peace to Ciſſa, whoſe reign is re- 
markable for nothing but its long duration, exclu- 
five of his building the city we have mentioned, 
and Cisbury, of which no veſtiges remain. Inſtead 
of ſupporting his father's glory, according to the 
promiſe of his younger years, he contented him- 
ſelf with the character of a pacific prince, and even 
paid a yearly proportion of money and troops to 
Cerdic, king of Weſſex, who had raiſed himſelf to 
the chief command of the Saxon communities, 
Ciſſa dying without iſſue, after a reign of twenty - 
ſix years, his kingdom was invaded, and his crown 
uſurped by Ceaulin, king of Weſſex and monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons , and this uſurpation was _ 
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cauſe of the league which was formed againſt him. An. Ch. 59. 

Nevertheleſs, his nephew Ceolric, by whom he 

was vanquiſhed and diſpoſſeſſed, ſtill retained Suſ- 

ex as part of his conqueſt, Not that the South 

Saxons ſubmitted quietly to the yoke ; on the con- 

trary, they made divers attempts to recover their 

independence. They revolted againſt Ceolwulph, Reduced by 

king of Weſſex, who reduced them to obedience. 4, 3 

Their next effort met with better ſucceſs: for, its indepen- 

during the exile of Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, ©?" 

which had fallen under the dominion of the Mer- 

cian king Penda, they ſeized this opportunity of 

inveſting Adelwalch with the regal authority. An. Ch. 648. 
The kingdom of Weſſex was ſo weakened by Adclwalch 

the invaſion of Penda, who poſſeſſed it three whole 8 

years, that Cenowalch, after his reſtoration, could dy Wolphor, 

not undertake the enterprize of dethroning the new — 

king of Suſſex; for he himſelf was attacked by 

Wolphur, king of Mercia, who worſted him in 

divers encounters ; and afterwards penetrating into 

Suſſex, defeated Adelwalch, whom he took pri- 

ſoner in the battle, and mad himſelf maſter of that 

kingdom and the iſle of Wight. The captivity of 

the vanquiſhed king turned to his advantage, inaſ- 

much as he was converted by his conqueror, who 

not only ſet him at liberty, but made him a pre- 

ſent of the iſle of Wight, which he had ſubdued. 

This ſeems to have been given as an addition to 

his own kingdom, in which he re- aſſumed the ſway 

after Wolphur's death, and ruled peaceably until 

his dominions were again invaded by Ceadwalla, a 

prince of the Weſt Saxons, againſt whom he took 


the field, and a battle enſued, in which he was de- 


teated, and ſlain. An.Ch,686, 


Yet even aiter the death of Adelwalch, the con- 
queror met with a ſtrong oppoſition from Authun 
and Berthun, two of his generals, who had juſt 
returned from an expedition into Kent ; and one 
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he could make himſelf maſter of the throne of Suſ- 

ſex, the king of Weſſex dying he returned to that 
kingdom, where he mounted the . throne : while 
Authun and Berthun were crowned joint monarchs 
of Suſſex. They did not however long enjoy their 
elevation without diſturbance. Ceadwalla was no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed in Weſſex, than he denounced 
war againſt them, and gained a battle, in which 
Berthun loſt his life. Nevertheleſs, Authun ftill 
poſſeſſed the crown dependent upon the conqueror, 
who, when that prince died, would not ſuffer the 
vacant throne to be filled. The South Saxons 
made divers efforts to deliver themſelves from this 
ſubjection; but, their meaſures being il]-concerted, 
they were wholly reduced by Ina, king of Weſſex, 
and remained quiet for three years, at the expira- 
tion of which, they ſeized the opportunity of ſome 
inteſtine tloubles in Weſſex, and conferred the ſo- 
vereign power upon Albert, who was vanquiſhed 
and flain by Ina, under whom the two kingdoms 
were united. Even after all theſe diſaſters, the 
South Saxons revolted while Sigibert occupied the 
throne of Weſſex, and conſtituted Oſmond their 
king ; but, in all probability they were again ſub- 

dued by Cenulph the ſucceſſor of Sigibert ; for 
from this period their country was conſidered as a 


province appended to the kingdom of Weſſex. 


The kingdom of WEss Ex. 


In the Heptarchy were two Engliſh kingdoms, 
and one Saxon monarchy, which greatly ſurpaſſed 
the reſt in grandeur and power, namely, Northum- 
berland; Mercia, occupying the whole ſpace be- 
tween the Humber, the Thames, and the Severne; 
and Weſſex, ſituated to the ſouthward of the 
Thames, extending in breadth about ſeventy miles 
from the Thames to the Channel, and in length 
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one hundred and fifty, from the frontiers of Suſſex Au. Ch. 51g. 


to the river Tamer, which divided Cornwall from 
Wales. The principal cities of this monarchy 
were Wincheſter the capital, Southampton, Portſ- 
mouth, Salisbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn, and 
Exeter, in which a great number of Britons 
had mingled with the Saxons; and the iſle of 
Wight (as we have already obſerved) was at 
firſt an appendage to this kingdom of the Weſt 
Saxons, ſo called from their ſituation in reſpect of 
their countrymen, who had ſettled in Suſſex, Kent, 
and Eſſex. 

We have already given a circumſtantial account 
of Cerdic the founder of this monarchy, to whom 
Arthur ceded the two provinces of Hants and So- 
merſet; and whoſe kingdom was afterwards aug- 
mented by the addition of Berks, Wilts, Devon- 
ſhire and Dorſer, which were yielded to him by a 
treaty with Mordred. We have likewiſe men- 
tioned the pacific reign of his ſon Kenric, whoſe 
tranquillity was never "interrupted but once, by a 
war with the Britons, whom he defeated. Nor 
have we omitted to relate the particular incidents 
that occurred in the turbulent reign of his ſon Ce- 
aulin, whoſe ambition and power attracted the jea- 
louſy and hatred of the other Saxon princes, to 
which he fell a ſacrifice. 

In conſequence of the league that was formed 
againſt him, his crown devolved to his nephew 
Ceolric, whoſe reign is diſtinguiſhed by no tranſ- 
action of moment. But, he was ſucceeded by Ce- 
olwulf, the fon of Cutha, an active prince, whoſe 
ſucceſs againſt the South Saxons we have already 
mentioned. His whole life was a continual ſcene 
of action either againſt the Scots and Picts, or Red- 
wald, who had raiſed himſelf to the head of the 
Saxon confederacy. He proſpered in all his en- 
counters, and was ſucceeded by his nephew Cine- 
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gils, who, in about a year after his coronation, aſ- 
ſociated his fon Quinchelm in the government. 
Their reign was ſignalized by a battle, which they 
fought with the Britons, who trom ſome motive, of 
which we are now ignorant, took the held againſt 
them, and the two armies met at Beandune or 


Banton, ſuppoſed to be a place on the borders of 


Somerſetſhire. The glittering of the Saxon arms, 
their battle-axes, long ſpears, and firm compacted 
battalions, ſtruck a panic into the hearts of the 
Britons, which greatly conduced to their over- 
throw; for they made but a faint reſiſtance, and 
were totally defeated, with the loſs of two thouſand 
men killed upon the field of battle. 

The two Saxon princes were afterwards involved 
in a war with Penda king of Mercia, though the 
cauſe of the quarrel is no more known than the 
progreſs of their arms, until they tought the battle 
near Cirenceſter, which was maintained with equal 
obſtinacy on both ſides, until night parted the com- 
batants, who reſolved to renew the fight in the 
morning: but, day-light preſented ſuch a diſmal 
ſcene of ſlaughter to their eyes, that they were 


| mutually affected with the loſs they had ſuſtained, 


and foreſeeing nothing but the deſtruction of both 
armies in another battle, they opened a conference, 


Sax. and a treaty of peace was immediately concluded. 


The other tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed the 
reign of thoie two Saxon princes, will be related in 
the hiſtory of thoſe kingdoms which they conquered; 
we ſnall only obſerve that Cinegils* converſion was 
effected by the ſermons and exhortations of an Ita- 
han monk called Berinus, inforced by the politi- 
cal conſiderations of an advantageous alliance with 
Otwald king of Northumberland, who profeſſed 
the chriſtian religion, and married Kiniberg daugh- 
ter of the Weſſexian prince. His brother or ſon 
Quinchelm did not immediately follow his ex- 

ample; 
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rous diſtemper, embraced the true faith, and died 
immediately after his baptiſm. Cinegils ſurvived 
him about ſeven years, and then reſigned his 
breath, after a glorious reign, in which he aad his 


colleague had acquired the reputation of great and 4"-©.5;5, 


virtuous Princes. Malmeſb. 
His ſucceſſor was his own fon Cenwal, a weak cn er. 

prince, who inherited nothing of the father but his p«!!es ty 

crown. He married the ſiſter of Penda king of Mer- 

cia, whom he repudiated without any cauſe aſſigned, 

and then renounced tne chriſtian religion. Penda, 

incenſed at the outrage offered to his ſiſter, invaded 

the dominions of this licentious prince, whom he 

routed, and obliged to fly for refuge to the Eaſt 

Anglian court, where he was, during a reſidence 

of three years, reformed by the pious admonition 

of Annas the Eaſt Anglian monarch, and after- 

wards re-eſtabliſhed on the throne which Penda 

had poſſeſſed in his abſence *. Either this prince 

or ſome other competitor found means to kindle a 

civil war in his dominions ; for, he fought a battle 

with his own ſubjects at Bradford near the river 

Avon in Northamptonſhire. An.Ch.652, 
The Britons, encouraged by the inteſtine com- Th. brtons 

motions of Cenwal's kingdom, and the damage he = de- 

had ſuſtained from the arms of Penda, aſſembled 37. 

an army and entered his dominions: Cenwal, ad- Vene. 

vancing with his forces to oppoſe them, was at- 

tacked at a hill called Pene in Somerſetſhire, with 

ſuch fury that his Saxons began to give ground; 


but diſdaining the thoughts of being worſted by an 


In all probability Penda ſet up and purchaſed a renunciation of Cu- 
his couſin Cuthred, the ſon of Quin- thred's claim, with three thoutand 
chelm, as the rightful heir of the hides of land, which were granted to 
crown ; and this pretender was ſo that prince, neur Ashton, in Nor- 
powerfully ſupported, that Cenwal thamptonſhire, Sax, Chron, 
was glad to come to a compoiition, 


chem, 


ample ; but being afterwards ſeized with a dange- An Cb. E15. 
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An.Ch.653. enemy, whom they had ſo often defeated, they re- 


Hunting. 


An. Ch. 661. 


An. Ch. 672. 
Chron, Sax. 


Eſcuin ſuc- 
ceeds to the 
throne of 
Weſſex. 


An. Ch. 676. 
Hunting. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


collected all their courage and reſolution ; and re- 
turning to the charge with redoubled vigour, ob- 
tained a complete victory. Though the Britons 
were thus effectually quelled, he found himſelf ſtill 
embroiled with the Mercians, whoſe king Wul- 
phur ſeems to have inherited his predeceſſor's en- 
mity to Cenwal, over whom he gained a conſide- 
rable advantage in the battle of Ponteſbury in 
Shropſhire ; for, he ravaged the country as far as 
Aſhton, and in the courſe of that ſame year ſub- 
dued the ifle of Wight. After this event Cenwal 
lived eleven years, during which he enjoyed ſome 
reſpite from the turmoils of war and civil diſcord, 
and dying, left his crown to his wife Saxeburga “. 

She was a princeſs of great courage and under- 
ſtanding, who, in all probability, would have go- 
verned her dominions with equal capacity and ſuc- 
ceſs, had not death prevented the execution of her 
projects, after ſhe had ſat about twelve months 
upon the throne. 

At her deceaſe the nobles divided the kingdom 
among themſelves, though it appears that this 
ariſtrocracy was not of long duration ; for, in the 
courſe of the year that ſucceeded Saxeburga's death, 
we find the kingdom poſſeſſed by Eſcuin, deſcended 
from the famous Cerdic. This prince had not 
ſwayed the ſceptre of Weſſex two whole years, 
when he was engaged in a war with Wulphur king 
of Mercia, whoſe army he engaged at Bedanheafd, 
ſuppoſed to be Bedwin in Wiltſhire, where a bloody 
battle was fought with great ſlaughter on both 
ſides, though the advantage remained with the 
Mercian : but, he did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his victory, which preceded his death but a few 


We learn from the Saxon Chro- reign, he built St. Peter's church at 
nicle, that in the firſt year of his Wincheſter. 


months; 
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That prince afterwards made a journey to Rome, 
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months; and Eſcuin died about two years after he An. Ch. 676. 
aſcended the throne. He was ſucceeded by Cent- Ins fuccedor 
win, another ſon of the late king Cinegils, who ob- * Centain, 
tained ſeveral victories over the Britons, whom he 
repelled even to the weſtern ſhore; and his ſucceis 
obliged their king Cadwallader to go in perſon, 
and demand ſuccours of the king of Armorica. 


where he died. 

Towards the latter end of Centwin's reign, he who ba. 
conceived a jealouſy of his kinſman Ceadwalla, „ f. 
a prince of great hopes, who had won the affec- 
tions of the people, and acquired a popularity 
which Centwin thought dangerous to his throne. 

He therefore ordered him to quit the kingdom; 

and he retired into Suſſex with a numerous train of 
attendants in arms, ſo as to give umbrage to Adel- 

walch ſovereign of that country, who aſſembled a 

body of troops to expel that adventurer, and (as 

we have already obſerved) loſt his life in the at- An. ch. 686. 
tempt. The victorious Ceadwalla wanted to ſeize Ann. Sax. 
the throne of Suſſex, but was prevented by the va- 

lour of Authun and Berthun; and Centwin dying 

in the interim, he returned to Weſſex, of which 

he was elected king, without oppoſition. 

Whatever happineſs the conduct of his youth Ceadwalla 

. R . . „ + butchers the 
might have promiſed to his ſubjects, certain it is inhabitants 
he was ſavage and cruel almoſt beyond example. ef 

. , , ight, 

After having terminated the war againſt Authun 

and Berthun to his own advantage, he invaded 

and ravaged the country of Kent; and afterwards 

attacked the iſle of Wight, which had depended 

upon the kingdom of Suſſex, ever ſince Wulphur 

had beſtowed it upon Adelwalch. Arwalt brother 

of Authun was at that time governor of the 

Iſland, which he attempted to defend; but being 

overpowered by numbers, was obliged to retire and 

leave the inhabitants at the mercy of the victor, 
WO 
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oon of NEN. 


An. Ch. 686. who behaved upon this occaſion with ſuch brutal 


He is bapti- 
zed by pope 
Sergius II. 


barbarity as muſt render his name infamous to all 
poſterity. Being apprehenſive that the people of 
the iſle of Wight would take the firſt opportunity 
of withdrawing their necks from his yoke, he re- 
ſolved to exterminate them on pretence of their be- 
ing idolators; and actually executed this cruel 
maſſacre upon all the inhabitants, except two hun- 
dred families, which with their lands and effects he 
preſented to his prime miniſter Wilfred, biſhop of 
Selſey, who accepted of the donation with a view 
to convert thoſe poor ſouls to Chriſtianity, T'wo 
ſons of Arwalt made ſhift to eſcape to Stoneham, in 
Hampſhire, where they for ſome time concealed 
themſelves from the cruelty of this tyrant ; but at 
laſt they were diſcovered and put to death, after 
the abbot of Reodford, now Redbridge, had been 
permitted to make them proſelytes to the chriſtian 
religion, of which Ceadwallla's conduct muſt have 
certainly given them a very ſublime and favourable 
idea. For, though he had not yet formally ab- 
jured paganiſm, he affected great zeal for the 
church, and even beltowed upon it a tythe of 
all the ſpoils and plunder he had made: a very ef- 
fectual attonement, in conſideration of which the 
clergy gave him abſolution for all the villanies he 
could perpetrate. 

Kent likewiſe felt the inhumanity of his diſpoſi- 
tion, when he took vengeance on that country for 
the death of his brother Mollo. At length he ſet 
out for Rome, to receive baptiſm from the hands 
of the pope, who could not refuſe that favour to 
ſuch a munificent benefactor of the church. He 
was accordingly chriſtened by Sergius II. who be- 
ſtowed upon him the name of Peter; and dying 
ſoon after his baptiſm, was buried in St. Peter's 
church, where his tomb is diſtinguiſhed by an in- 

{cription, 
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ſcription, ſignifying his name, age, quality, and Ch. 686. 


time of his deceaſe. 

The two ſons he left by his wife Cenditha being 1: gcceeded 

minors, he was ſucceeded by his kinſman * Ina, ies 
the moſt renowned and illuſtrious of all the kings body of 
who had reigned in England fince the eſtabliſhment oo 5 
of the Saxon heptarchy. In leſs than a year after 
he mounted the throne of Weſſex, he was declared 
monarch of the Anglo-Saxons; a remarkable proof 
of the great character he had already acquired. 
One of the firſt ſteps he took after his elevation to 
the ſupreme authority, was to compile a body of 
laws which ſerved as the groundwork of thoſe after- 
wards publiſhed by Alfred : he likewiſe convoked a 
general council of the clergy ; in which it was de- 
termined that all the churches, monaſteries, and 
places of religious worſhip, which had gone to ruin 
or decay, ſhould be forthwith rebuilt and repaired ; 
and indeed the monkiſh hiſtorians have been ſo 
engroſſed with his pious benefactions, that they 
have given a very confuſed detail of the other inci- 
dents in his reign. Certain it is, he marched into 
Kent in order to take further vengeance for the 
death of his kinſman Mollo, and the king of that 
country purchaſed his forbearance with a large ſum 
of money. 

His next expedition was againſt the Britons of Ft: wars 
Cornwall, part of whoſe country he reduced under Britons, 
his own dominion : then he declared war againſt Merci, 
Ceolred, king of Mercia, though we are ignorant Saxons, 
of the provocation, and the two armies meeting at Malmer. 
Woodenberg, in Wilts, fought an obſtinate battle, Fu ons 
in which Ina gained the advantage; and laſtly, he 
ſubdued the South Saxons, who had revolted and 


let up a king of their own. An. Ch. 715. 
He was grandſon of Ceolwald, deſcended in a direct line from Cerd e. 
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An. Ch 715. 
H:s nninifi— 
cence to the 
church, 
journey to 
Rome, and 
abdi( ation. 


Succeeded 
by Ethel- 
hard, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


But that which dignified his character, in the 
eyes of the clergy, above all his military exploits, 
was his munificence to the church, and the reſig- 
nation of his crown, to which he was perſuaded 
partly by his own conſcience, and partly by the 
pious ſuggeſtions of his wite Ethelburga. Before 
he executed this reſolution, which was unworthy of 
a great prince, he made a journey to Rome, in 
order to confer with pope Gregory [I. and during 
his reſidence in that city erected the Engliſh col- 
lege, for the reception of the eccleſiaſtics that ſhould 
go thither from England, and the entertainment 
of the Engliſh kings and princes, who might be 
ſeized with an inclination to go and viſit the tombs 
of the apoſtles. For the maintenance of this col- 
lege and the adjoining church, he aſſigned as a 
fund the famous tax of Peter Pence, which, though 
at firſt an elemoſynary donation, was in the ſequel 
claimed by the popes as a legal revenue. He re- 
viſited his own country, in order to eſtabliſh this 
impoſition, and take leave of his wife Ethelburga, 
who retired into the monaſtery of Berking : then re- 


S 
turning to Rome, he aſſumed the habit of a monk, 


and died in contempt and obſcurity. 


At his departure from England, he left the crown 
to his kinſman Ethelhard, who aſcended the throne 
with the conſent of the general aſſembly; though, 
notwithſtanding this ſanction, it was diſputed with 
him by Oſwald, a prince of the blood, who found 
means to intereſt a great part of the kingdom in 
his cauſe : but the king, who was better ſupported, 
having defeated him in a pitched battle, he did not 
long ſurvive his overthrow ; and Ethelhard's reign 
was moleſted by no other diſturbance, during the 
ſixteen years he lived after his coronation, 


3 His authority devolved to his relation Cuthred, 


feats the 
Britons, 


who in the beginning of his reign was embroiled 
with Ethelbald king of Mercia; but that difference 
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- united to his own kingdom, and died in the four- 
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being compromiſed, they united their forces and An. Cl. 743. 
marched againſt the Britons, who were totally de- 
feated at Cornwall. In about two years after this 
atchievement, he loſt his ſon Kenric, who was ſlain 
in a ſedition of the ſoldiers, excited by a noble- 
man whoſe name was Ethelul; and this officer 
putting himſelf at the head of an handful of revol - 
ters, fought with ſuch amazing courage, that he 
was with great difficulty overpowered by the whole 
force of the king, who, admiring his valour and 
capacity, not only pardoned his crime, but ap- 
pointed him general of his army; a ſtation in 
which he juſtified Cuthred's generoſity and judg- 
ment. Another rupture happening between this 2% obtains 
prince and Ethelbald, king of Mercia, Ethelul «er the 
commanded the army of the Weſt Saxons, and to Mercians. 
his proweſs alone his maſter owed the victory which ng £4 
was obtained over the Mercians. An, Saxon. 
Cuthred afterwards led his victorious troops 
againſt the Britons of Cornwall, part of which he 
teenth year of his reign, leaving his crown to his 
nephew Sigebert. 
This worthleſs prince ſoon incurred the contempt 
and hatred of his ſubjects, by his impotence of 
mind, debauchery, and cruel diſpoſition ; inſpired 
by which, he murdered one of his own counts, 
out of meer wantonneſs. His ſubjects alarmed at HON 
theſe outrages, removed. him from the throne, to ann 
which they raiſed Kenewulf, a prince of the blood, or ed 
who allowed the depoſed monarch the revenues of | 
Hampſhire for his ſubſiſtence. But, not contented i 
with the comforts of a private ſtation, he began to 
raiſe diſturbances in the ſtate ; and being driven | 
trom his poſſeſſions, fled for ſhelter to the foreſt of 
Anderida, i in which he was ſlain by a ſwincherd. 1 
Kenewulf, in order to divert his ſubjects from _ Som 


examining too nicely his title to the throne, which Cunchard. 
N 2 could 
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Malmeſb. 
Hunting. 
Hoveden, 


Brithric, his 
ſucceſſor, 
conceives a 
Jealouſy of 
Egbert, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


An.Ch-754+ could not bear inquiry, while his predeceſſor's bro- 


ther Cunehard was ſtill in being, reſolved to gild 
over the flaw with the glory of his military atchieve- 
ments, and turned his arms againſt the Britons, 
over whom he acquired many ſignal victories. But, 
ſill he looked with an eye of jealouſy upon Cune- 
hard, who perceiving his diſquiet, reſolved to pre- 
vent the conſequences of it; and having engaged 
ſome adherents in the enterprize, took an opportu- 
nity of falling upon the king, in the houſe of a 
lady whom that prince uſed to viſit in private. 
Kenewulf, thus attacked, defended himſelf with 
great valour, and even wounded his adverſary, but 
was overpowered by numbers, and fell dead upon 
the ſpot. The few noblemen who attended him 
thither, broke into the apartment, and were all 
cut in pieces by the conſpirators. But, Cunehard 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his execrable trea- 
ſon ; for, next morning, the friends of the king, 
headed by Oſric the eolderman and Wiverth his 
thane, advanced againſt the regicides ; and though 
Cunehard endeavoured to bring them over to his in- 
tereſt with large promiſes of honours and rewards, 
they diſdained his offers, broke down the gates of the 
town to which he had retired, and as he refuſed to 
ſurrender, attacked him ſword in hand. The trai- 
tor, thus beſet, fought with deſperate courage ; 
till at laſt, he and all his accomplices were cut in 
pieces. 

Having thus revenged the murder of their king, 
and performed his funeral obſequies at Wincheſter, 
they filled the vacant throne with his ſon Brithric, 
who was a prince of a paciſic diſpoſition, and piqued 
himſelf more upon making his people happy under 
a well regulated adminiſtration, than in acquiring 
a leſs ſolid reputation for military exploits. Not- 
withſtanding this meekneſs and moderation, he 
could not help conceiving an ungenerous * 

rom 
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from the great qualities of Egbert, a prince of the 4. Ch. 786. 
blood, whoſe amiable character had won the af- 1 tie, 
fections of the people. He no ſooner diſcovered to the court 
the dangerous predicament in which he ſtood, than d Ce- 
he retired to the court of Offa the Mercian king, * 
where meeting with a cold reception, on account 
of a match which was at that juncture concluded 
between Brithric and Offa's daughter Edburga, he 
made a voyage to France, where Charlemagne re- 
ceived him with great hoſpitality, and on different 
occaſions honoured him with ſingular marks of 
eſteem. He reſided at the court of this great prince 
about twelve years, during which he improved his 
natural talents with ſuch cultivation and experience, 
as afterwards enabled him to execute the grand 
project of uniting the different kingdoms of the 
Anglo-Saxons into one monarchy. Flor, Wig. 

At this period, the Danes had rendered them- The Danes 
ſelves famous for the ſame piratical practices by gene 3. 
which the Saxons had been formerly diſtinguiſhed ; Portane, 
they were now become terrible to all the. northern 
coaits of Europe, and in the courſe of their expe- 
ditions, a body of them landed from three ſhips 
at Portland. A deſcent made by ſuch an inconſi- An.Ch.787, 
derable number, did not much alarm the neigh- 
bourhood ; the magiſtrate of the diſtrict marched 
with a ſmall force, in order to take them priſoners, 
and convey them to Dorcheſter jail ; but they ſoon 
convinced him of his miſtake, and attacked him 
= with ſuch fury that he and almoſt all his followers 
= were ſlain. Arouſed at the fate of their country- 
= men, the Engliſh poured in upon the enemy from 
all quarters; ſo that they were obliged to retreat 
to their ſhips without their booty. 

Mean while Brithric attoned for his cruelty to prithric 
= Egbert, by the wiſdom and equity of his govern- Pe 
5 ment, and was univerſally beloved by his ſubjects, RET AF 
when he fell a ſacrifice to the intrigues of his queen 0 


182 
An. Ch. 787. 


Malmeſb. 


I, ii. 


An. Ch. Soo. 


Its extent 
and diviſion. 


AIS TORT or ENGLAND. 


Edburga, who deprived him of his life by means of 
poiſon; and then fled to the continent, where ſhe 
ended her days in beggary and exile. 

Her crime was ſo enormous and deteſtable in the 
eyes of the Weſt Saxons, that they immediately 
enacted a law, forbidding the wives of all ſucceed- 
ing kings to aſſume the title of queen, on pain of 


the huſband's being deprived of his royalty, and 


the ſubject abſolved from his oath of allegiance. 


This ſtep was no ſooner taken than they ſent an 
honourable embaſſy, with an offer of the crown to 
Egbert, who had accompanied Charlemagne in his 
expedition to Rome, where he now received the 
ambaſſadors, and reſolved to comply with their in- 
vitation. 


Of the kingdom of NokTHUMBERLAND. 


The kingdom of Northumberland was divided 
on the ſouth from Mercia, by the river Humber ; 
the Iriſh fea bounded it on the weſt ; it was waſhed 
on the eaſt by the German ocean; and extended 
to the north a conſiderable way into Lothian. It 
comprehended the provinces now called Lancaſhire, 
Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Northumberland, and 
Yorkſhire, and the biſhopric of Durham ; and its 
chief towns were York, Durham or Dunelm, Car- 
liſle, called by the Romans Luguballia, Hexam 
or Hagulſtadt, and Lancaſter, This extent of 
country, amounting to one hundred and ſixty miles 
in length, and about one hundred at its broadeſt 
part, was formerly divided into two provinces, 
called Deira and Bernicia, and theſe were at one 
time two independent kingdoms, the firſt conſiſt- 
ing of the ſouthern parts, and the other beginning 
at the north ſide of the wall built by Severus. But 
this diviſion did not take place till the death of Ida, 
who founded the monarchy, and bequeathed Ber- 
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nicia to his fon Adda, while his other ſon Alla 


ſucceeded to the kingdom of Deira. 

We know nothing of the firſt four kings that 
ſucceeded Adda, except their names, which were 
Clappa, Theodulph, Freothulf, Theodric, and 
Edelric, who mounted the throne in his old age, 
and aſſociated his ſon Ethelfrid as his coadjutor in 
the government. This prince having married Acca 
daughter of Alla king of Deira, ſeized upon that 
kingdom at the death of his father-in-law, though 
he had left an infant fon called Edwin. 

Ethelfrid, after his father's deceaſe, became very 
powerful and terrible to his enemies the Scots, who 
made frequent incurſions into his territories, not 
only for the ſake of plunder, but alſo in com- 
pliance with the ſolicitations of the Britons, with 
whom the Scottiſh king Aidan had engaged in an 
offenſive and defenſive alliance. It was probably 
at their inſtigation that this monarch, even in his 
old age, invaded the territories of Ethelfrid, who 
engaging him at Degraiten, when his men were 
loaded with plunder, an obſtinate battle enſued, in 
which, though Aidan was defeated, the Northum- 
brian king's brother Theobald, and a great number 
of Saxons, were ſlain. Whether Ethelfrid reſented 
the behaviour of the Britons, who had perſuaded 
Aidan to invade his dominions, or inſtigated by 
the remonſtrances of Auguſtin, whoſe juriſdiction 
had been rejected by the Britiſh biſhops, he ad- 
vanced at the head of his victorious troops to be- 
ſiege Cheſter, which was occupied by the Britons, 
who reſolved to ſtand battle; and in the mean 
time brought out about twelve hundred monks from 
the immenſe monaſtery of Bangor, to pray in the 
open plain for their ſucceſs, during the engagement. 
Notwithſtanding this ſpiritual aſſiſtance, Ethelfrid 
obtained a complete victory, the miſerable eccle- 
ſiaſtics were maſſacred, and the town being taken, 
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184 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
An.Ch.613. the victor ordered their monaſtery to be razed to the 


Bede, l. ii. ground. 
Hethreatens While Ethelfrid thus aggrandized himſelf at the 


king of Fat expence of his enemies, Edwin his brother-in-law 

Anglia for wandered from place to place, in quelt of aſſiſtance 
t ] 24 . . o 8 . 

his broker. that might enable him to retrieve his inheritance ; 


in-aw and though he «ould find no prince that would run 


Leun. the riſque of incuring the reſentment of the uſurper 
in his behalf, he was hoſpitably received by Red- 
wald king of Eaſt Anglia, who ſympathized with 
his diſtreſs, and conceived an affection tor his cha- 
racter. But, he had not long enjoyed the happi- 
neſs of this retreat, when Ethelfrid ſent an embaſſy 
with the offer of an alternative to Redwald, im- 
porting that he ſhould either deliver up the refugee, 
in conſideration of a certain ſum of money to be 
paid for his head, or bear the brunt of a bloody 

He a. War, in quality of Edwin's protector. 

eck and lain Redwald, allured by the bribe, and intimidated 

near the, by the menaces of ſuch a formidable monarch, for 

Notting= ſome time wavered between his glory and conveni- 

hamſhire 


ence; but was at length determined by the ſug- 
geſtions of his conſcience, reinforced with the me- 
diation of his queen, in favour of the young prince, 
to whom he had granted an aſylum “. In theſe 
ſentiments he aſſembled his forces without delay, 
in hopes of falling upon Ethelfrid before he ſhould 
be prepared for his reception ; and dividing his 
army into three ſeparate bodies, gave the command 
of the firſt to his ſon Reyner, with order to ad- 
vance and take poſſeſſion of a certain paſs, while he 
himſelf followed at a ſmall diſtance, and the Jaſt 
diviſion was brought up by Edwin. But Reyner 
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* The ſtory of the apparition, by 
which Edwin is ſaid to have heen ac- 
coſted in the garden, is either a ridi- 
culous legend, adopted by the credu- 
lity of Bede and other writers, who 
recount it; or the perſon who ap- 


peared, knowing that Redwald had 
already taken a reſclution in his fa- 
vour, was ſome chriſtian, who choſe 
this method of ſecuring an influence 
with the young prince, who ſolemnly 
promiſes tv be directed by his counſel. 
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giving way to the impetuoſity of his courage, left . Ch. 6rz. 


his father too far behind to be properly ſuſtained; 
and Ethelfrid, who had already taken the field, 
encountering him near the river Idel, in Notting- 
hamſhire, he loſt his life, and his troops were 
routed with great ſlaughter. Redwald enraged, 
but not diſpirited by the loſs of his ſon, advanced 
with the remaining part of his army, and attacked 
the Northumbrians, fatigued with action and diſ- 
ordered in the purſuit; and here the battle was re- 
newed with equal ferocity on both ſides, till the 
troops of Ethelfrid being overpowered by the 
number of the Eaſt-Anglians, headed by Red- 
wald raging like a lioneſs robbed of her young, and 
animated by the example of the gallant Edwin, 
could no longer withſtand the ſhock, but fled with 
great precipitation. Etheltrid ſeeing his men give 
way, notwithſtanding all his efforts to rally their 
broken battalions, and ſcorning to outlive the 
diſgrace of an overthrow, ruſhed furiouſly into the 
midſt of the enemy, where he fell covered with 
wounds, after having performed miracles of per- 
ſonal valour. 

The victorious Redwald marched directly into 
Northumberland, where he met with no oppoſition; 
for Ethelfrid's three ſons Anfrid, Oſwald, and 
Oſwy, had fled for refuge into Scotland: he, there- 
fore received the ſubmiſſion of the Northumbrians, 
without exception. Far from uſing the rights of 
a conqueror to their prejudice, he generouſly eſta- 
bliſhed Edwin in the poſſeſſion of both kingdoms, 
though his claim had been limited to Deira alone, 
and contented himſelf with the glory of ſuch a ge- 
nerous expedition. 

Edwin being thus unexpectedly raiſed, from the 
condition of an hopeleſs fugitive to the poſſeſſion 
of two powerful kingdoms, employed the firſt 
years of his reign in civilizing his ſubjects, who 
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Bede, 1. ii. 
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Chriſtianity, 


"HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


were ſavaged by the continual wars and ravages 
which had fo long prevailed between them and 
their neighbours of North Britain. He not only 
enacted wile laws and regulations for puniſhing ra- 
pine, and reſtraining the ferocity of the common 
people, but ordered theſe inſtitutions to be executed 
with ſuch punctuality, that in a little time, peace and 
order reigned throughout the whole kingdom “. 

After the death of Redwald, who had been raiſed 
to the ſupreme power over all the kings of the Hep- 
tarchy, Edwin, who always reſpected him as a be- 
nefactor, openly declared his deſign of poſſeſſing 
that dignity ; and no prince diſputed his pretenſions 
but Quinchelm king of Weſſex, who by this oppoſi- 
tion brought upon himſelf a war which endangered 
his dominions, and compelled him at laſt to ſue 
for peace. This contention being terminated by 
the treaty, he was veſted with the ſovereign com- 
mand; and the Britons, whom he threatened to 
invade, conſented to pay a tribute, rather than in- 
cur the effects of his indignation. 

Thus aggrandized by a chain of ſucceſsful events, 
part of which he owed to fortune, and part to his 
own ſuperior talents, he began to extend the au- 
thority with which he had been lately inveſted, and 
pretended to exert an abſolute dominion over all the 
other kings of the Heptarchy. He had formerly 
been married to a ſiſter of the Mercian king ; but 
ſhe dying, he now reſolved to eſpouſe Ethelburga, 
ſiſter to Eadbald king of Kent, a princeſs of great 
merit, who would have doubtleſs rejected any 
match, howſoever advantageous, with a pagan, had 
not ſhe been animated with the zeal of converting 


* We are told by Bede, that he travellers; and that a woman with 
ordered wells to be made and ſupplied an infant in her arms might have 
with braſs cups or ladles, in the moſt walked over thewhole kingdom with. 
ary and deſart parts of his kingdom, out fear of violence. 
tu the accommodation of thirſty 
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kim and his ſubjects to the chriſtian religion. Be- 
fore ſhe would give her conſent, however, it was 
ſolemnly ſtipulated that ſhe ſhould have the free ex- 
erciſe of her own worſhip, and be attended by bi- 
ſhop Paulinus, who propagated the goſpel among 
the Northumbrian infidels, and was inſtrumental 
in the converſion of Edwin himſelf. After he had 
defeated Quinchelm, and ravaged the country of 
Weſlex with great feverity, he returned to his own 
kingdom, and began to diſcover ſigns of uneaſi- 
neſs touching the religion he profeſſed : the queen, 
aſſiſted by Paulinus, had not failed to prepoſleſs 
his mind in favour of Chriſtianity ; but he ſtill re- 
ained ſcruples which they had not been able to re- 
move, and this uncertainty produced diſquiet and 
perturbation. While he thus heſitated between the 
true faith and idolatry, his determination was in- 
fluenced by the conduct of his prime miniſter Coiſi, 
who was at the ſame time chiet prieſt of his ancient 
religion. This pontiff, being a man of modera- 
tion and good underſtanding, joined the queen and 
Paulinus, declared in favour of Chriſtianity, and 
with his own hands demoliſhed the idols which he 
had formerly adored. Such a remarkable inſtance 
of conviction had a wonderful effect upon the king, 
who was ſoon after baptized, with all his court, at 
York, of which he created Paulinus biſhop. 

His new religion did not ſeem to teach him hu- 
mility : for, he grew every day more and more 
abſolute and imperious, and on folemn occaſions 
ordered a globe to be carried before him, to denote 
the union of the Heptarchy under his ſovereign com- 
mand. His ambition and inſolence of power ex- 
cited the jealouſy and reſentment of all the Anglo- 
Saxon princes ;z and in particular inflamed the in- 
dignation of Penda the Mercian king, who was 
naturally fierce and impatient, and longed paſſion- 
ately for an occaſion to ſhake off the dominion _ 
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the Northumbrian monarch. Nor did he long 
wait for an opportunity : Ceadwalla king of the 
Britons, whom he had diſtreſſed and ſaddled with a 
tribute, conferred with Penda upon their mutual 
diſgrace in ſubmitting to the ſway of a prince who 
was in no reſpect their ſuperior ; and finding their 
ſentiments agree upon the ſubject, reſolved to diſ- 
pute his preheminence. With this view they im- 
mediately joined their forces, and advanced as far 
as Hatfield, in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, where 
they found Edwin ready to give them battle. The 
engagement began with deſperate fury 'on both 
fides ; and though the confederates had greatly the 
advantage in number, they in all probability would 
have yielded at laſt to the capacity of Edwin and 
the diſcipline of his troops, had not an accident 
deprived him of that cool deliberation and preſence 
of mind which he had hitherto preſerved. His fon 
Offrid fell at his feet transfixed with an arrow ; 
and this ſpectacle filled his breaſt with tumults of 
rage and diſtraction. Without regarding the poſ- 
ture of his men, or the diſpoſition of the battle, he 
ruſhed fingly into the thickeſt body of the enemy ; 
and his retreat being cut off, was immediately 
diſpatched by a multitude of weapons. When 
their king diſappeared, the Northumbrians were 
ſeized with conſternation, and abandoned the field 
of battle, leaving a complete victory to the allies, 
which they proſecuted with the utmoſt inhumanity. 

Northumberland being in no condition to reſiſt 
their arms, they ravaged the whole country with 
fire and ſword ; and the Britiſh prince, who pro- 
feſſed Chriſtianity, acted like a ſavage beaſt of prey 
thirſting after human blood. Effrid the ſon of Ed- 
win dreading the ſanguinary diſpoſition of this 
brutal monſter, ſurrendered himſelf to the king of 
Mercia, who received him at firſt with ſome de- 
gree of humanity, and afterwards ordered him to 
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be butchered in his preſence : as for queen Ethel- Au. Ch. 613. 
burga, ſhe fled with Paulinus to her brother the 

Kentiſh king, who beſtowed on her ſome lands, : 
where ſhe founded a monaſtery in which ſhe ended Tho. ift. 


her days; and the good prelate was created biſhop — 
of Rocheſter. . 


£ g 2 Cant. 
The Northumbrians, driven to deſpair by the Ogick and 


barbarity of their conquerors, reſolved to periſh Anfrid are 
ſword in hand, rather than fall tamely the victims din. 
of ſuch inhuman tyrants ; and, in order to make 

a laſt effort to retrive their liberty, the people of 

Deira choſe Oſrick, a relation of Edwin, for their 

king ; while the Bernicians placed upon their throne 

Antrid the ſon of Ethelfrid, who, after his father's 

death, had fled with his brothers Oſwald and Oſwy 

into Scotland, where all three had embraced the 
chriſtian religion. 

Theſe two kings were no ſooner eſtabliſhed on An ch.633; 
their thrones, than they returned to their pagan 
worſhip ; though they did not long ſurvive their 
apoſtacy. Oſrick having raſhly preſumed to be- 
ſiege Ceadwalla in York, the Britiſh prince made 
a furious ſally, routed the beſiegers with great 
ſlaughter, and left their new king lying dead upon 
the ſpot ; then he marched againſt the ſovereign of Malmeb, 
Bernicia, whom he attacked by ſurprize, and made 
a terrible carnage, in the midſt of which Anfrid 
loſt his life. 

Theſe victories were attended with horrible cruel- An.Ch.634, 
ties and all ſpecies of oppreſſion, exerciſed againſt Ona oh. 
the Northumbrians by Ceadwalla, who now treated plete victory 
them like the worſt of traitors, becauſe they had Cad, 
attempted to recover their independency. Their lofes his life 
groans reached the ears of Oſwald, ſtill an exile in iu the battle, 
Scotland, who formed the generous reſolution of 
relieving the diſtreſs of his countrymen, though at 
the extreme hazard of his life : for that purpoſe 
he collected an handful of men, and marched againſt 
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the tyrant, who looking upon him with infinite 
contempt, went forth to meet him in full aſſurance 
of victory. Oſwald, being informed of his ap- 
proach, intrenched himſelf in an advantageous poſt 
at Halidown, and erecting a croſs in the front of 
his camp, commanded the whole army to fall upon 
their knees, and implore the aſſiſtance of heaven. 
Animated by this act of devotion, they waited with 
fortitude for the aſſault; and Ceadwalla advancing 
at the head of his troops, in order to force their 
entrenchments, received an arrow in his heart, which 
inſtantly put an end to his life. This accident 
overwhelmed his forces with conſternation : confu- 
ſion enſued ; then the Northumbrians taking ad- 
vantage of their diſorder, ſallied from their camp, 
and fell upon them with ſuch vigour, that they 
were entirely routed. A defeat in which Oſwald 
thought the hand of the Lord was ſo manifeſt on 
his ſide, that he called the place on which the battle 
was tought Heoffenfelt, or Heaven's-field. 

By this great victory, Oſwald was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the two Northumbrian kingdoms, to 
both which he was heir by his father Ethelfrid, and 
his mother Acca, who was Edwin's ſiſter. He 
began his reign with the eſtabliſhment of excellent 
regulations; ſo that the people ſoon forgot the ca- 
lamities they had undergone. Being a prince of 
natural capacity, cultivated with proper education, 
he took effectual meaſures for ſoftening and po- 
liſhing the manners of his rude Northumbrians ; 
and loſt no opportunity of propagating Chriitianity, 
and promoting, the intereſts of the church. His 
learning was extenſive, and his charity unlimited; 
inſomuch that it was his conſtant practice to ſend 
food to the poor from his own table; and he fre- 


quently ordered the filver diſhes that contained it 


to be broken and divided among the neceſſitous. 


Such virtue could not fail to win the affections of 
| his 
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his people: the clergy revered him as a faint, and An. Ch. 634. 


the other Saxon princes raiſed him to the ſupreme 
command of their confederacy. The tranquillity 
and happineſs of his reign was interrupted by the 
unquiet ſpirit of Penda the Mercian king, who, 
impatient of Oſwald's character and ſuperior ſtation, 


reſolved to deſtroy that prince, as the great obſtacle 


to his ambitious deſigns. He therefore ſuddenly 
aſſembled his forces, and began his march for 
Northumberland, where he hoped to find his rival 
unprepared. This was really the caſe with Oſwald, 
who nevertheleſs. advanced againſt him with the 
ſmall number of troops that were at hand, and loſt 
his life in the battle that enſued, at a place which 
thence took the name of Ofweſtre. 

The victor uſed his good fortune with all that 
inſolence and barbarity which was peculiar to his 
character : he ordered the body of Oſwald to be 
cut in pieces, and expoſed upon poles in the middle 
of the field : then he laid waſte the whole country 
of Northumberland; and undertook the ſiege of 
Bambury, which was built by Ida. But meeting 
with more reſiſtance than he expected, he deſiſted 
from the enterprize, and directed his march to- 
wards Eaſt Anglia, which he hoped to ſubdue by 
the terror of his arms. 

His retreat afforded breathing time to the North- 
umbrians, who ſaw no ſafety but under the ſnadow 
of regal authority; and therefore the Bernicians 
filled their throne with Oſwy the brother of Oſwald, 
while the Deirians preſented their crown to Oſwin 
the ſon of Oſrick, who had been defeated and lain 
by Ceadwalla. 

A very good underſtanding ſubſiſted between 
theſe two princes, while they dreaded a freſh in- 
vaſion from Penda ; but, as ſoon as he was en- 
gaged in other wars, Oſwy reſolved to make him- 
ſelf maſter of his brother's whole ſucceſſion, Ot- 

Win, 


An.Ch.642, 


An. Ch. 643. 


Oſwy and 
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elected kings 
of Northum- 
berland, 
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An. Ch. 64 3. 


Bede, 1. iii, 


Athelwalt 

engages in a 
league with 
the kings of 
Eaſt Anglia 
and Mercia, 


, 
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win, who was a prince of mean parts and great 


devotion, endeavoured by pacific propoſals to divert 
Oſwy from-his purpoſe : and theſe proving inef- 
fectual, he was obliged at laſt to have recourſe to 
arms; but before the armies came in ſight of each 
other, he was ſo ſhocked at the proſpect of ſhedding 
chriſtian blood, that he reſolved to retire into a 
convent, and in the mean withdrawing privately 
from his troops, he repaired to the houſe of a 
count, whom he believed a faithful adherent ; and 
that traitor betrayed him to Oſwy, who cruelly de- 
prived him of his life, Yet this barbarous homi- 
cide did not anſwer his expeCtation ; for the Dei- 
rians deteſting the action, and dreading the go- 
vernment of ſuch a bloody tyrant, immediately 
choſe, a ſucceſſor to Oſwin in the perſon of Athel- 
walt, ſon of the illuſtrious Oſwald, a prince better 
calculated than his predeceſſor, for wielding the 
ſcepter of Northumberland. 

As he knew the diſpoſition and claim of his uncle 
Oſwy, he reſolved to ſupport his own pretenſions 
by means of alliances, and gladly liſtened to the 
propoſals of the Eaſt Anglian king, and Penda, 
who, though turned of ſeventy-eight, retained his 
enmity to the Northumbrians, and projected a league 
againſt Oſwy, in which Athelwalt readily engaged. 
The king of Bernicia, alarmed at this alliance, 
omitted no ſtep which he thought could avert the 
ſtorm, and even offered a ſum of money to Penda, 


provided he would deſiſt from his enterprize. But 


finding the confederates deaf to all his propoſals, 
he began to make preparations for his own defence 
and obliged himſelf by a vow to found twelve 
monaſteries, and make one of his daughters a nun, 
in caſe God ſhould maintain his cauſe againſt ſuch 

powerful enemies. 
The oppoſite armies met on the banks of the 
Aar in Yorkſhire ; but by that time Athelwalt re- 
flecting 
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flecting that he ſhould, in all probability, become a 4. Ch. 643. 


prey to the conqueror, whether victory ſhould de- 
clare for Penda or for Oſwy, he reſolved to ſtand 
neuter during the engagement, that he might be in 
a condition to defend himſelf from the deſigns of 
the victor. Penda and the Eaſt Anglian king, 
without ſuſpecting his intention, attacked the Ber- 
nicians with great fury: but their forces perceiving 
Athelwalt wheeling off with his Northumbrians, 
concluded themſelves betrayed, and giving ground 
immediately, their two chiefs were ſlain in endea- 
vouring to rally and bring them back to the charge. 
Immediately after this battle, which was fought at 
a place called Winfield, Oſwy penetrated into Mer- 
cia, which he ſubdued without oppoſition, the ſons 
of Penda being obliged to fly for refuge into ano- 
ther kingdom : this conqueſt he enjoyed about three 
years, during which he was elected chief of the 
Saxon confederacy, a ſtation. which had remained 
unfilled ſince the death of his brother Oſwald ; 
but, at length his officers exerciſed ſuch ſeverities in 
Mercia, that the natives took to their arms, and 
driving the Northumbrians out of the kingdom, 
placed Wolpher, the ſon of Penda, upon the 
throne. 


loſs, with the acquiſition of Deira, in which he 
ſucceeded Athelwalt, who died without iſſue. But 
this re-union of the kingdoms was not of long 
duration; for, Oſwy beſtowed Deira upon his na- 


tural ſon Alfrid, and died in peace, after a reign of 


eight and twenty years, the beginning of which had 
been full of trouble, and ſtained by the criminal 
effects of his ambition; but he afterwards com- 
pounded with heaven, by the religious performance 
of his vows, and erecting a monaſtery on the ſpot 
where Oſwin was murdered; and the venerable 


Nums. V. O Bede 


An. Ch. 670. 
Oſwy, however, ſoon conſoled himſelf for this Of be. 


comes religi- 
ous and mu- 
nificent to 
the church. 
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An.Ch.65e, Bede ranks him among the beſt and moſt illuſtrious 
Bede, I. iv, princes of the Saxon Heptarchy. | 
He was ſucceeded in the double dignity of Saxon 
monarch and king of Northumberland, by his fon 
Egfrid, under whom Deira and Bernicia were again 
united; for the death of Ofwy was no ſ6oner 
known to the Deirians, than they revolted againſt 
Alfrid, who retired into Ireland, and devoted his 
time to ſtudy, until he ſhould find a favourable 
opportunity to retrieve his fortune. 
Eefridexpes Egfrid was a prince of great activity and ambi- 
biſhop Wil- tion. Being invaded by Wolpher, king of Mercia, 
ſee, is de- he compelled him to retire to his own dominions 
feared bythe with conſiderable loſs. By the perſuaſion of his 
afterwards wife Ermenburga, he expelled biſhop Wilfred from 
Toles his his ſee, on account of the faſtidious pride and dan- 


army, and 


his life, gerous influence of that prelate. The ſentence was 
in a battle executed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and three 
Pits, other biſhops ; and Wilfred appealed to the pope, 
who decreed in full fynod that he ſhould be reſtored 

to his ſee; but Egfrid ſet the pope and his decree at 
defiance. This enterpriſing prince reſolving to make 

a conqueſt of Ireland, ſent an army into that iſland, 

under the command of one Bertfrid, who ravaged 

the country, plundered and deſtroyed churches and 
monaſteries, and maſſacred the inhabitants without 

mercy or diſtinction. This conduct exaſperated 

the Iriſh to ſuch a degree, that though at firſt they 

were diſpoſed to fubmit, they had now recourſe to 

their arms, which they uſed fo effectually, that the 

invader was fain to reimbark his army, after hav- 

ing ſuſtained confiderable damage. Egfrid, dit- 
appointed in this 3 turned his arms towards 
Scotland, in direct violation of the treaty he had 
concluded with the Scottiſh king Eugenius, and 

in conjunction with the Pits, waſted that country 

as far as Galloway with fire and ſword. But Eu- 

genius was prepared for his reception, and found 

| means 
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attacked him with ſuch impetuoſity, that his army 

was cut in pieces, and himſelf ſo wounded that he 

could ſcarce eſcape to his own dominions. Next Buchan. v. 

year, in order to be revenged upon the Picts for | 

their treachery, he advanced into their country, and 1 
1 


e 


the enemy fled before him, until he was drawn 
into an ambuſcade, among marſnes, woods, and 
mountains; then they fell upon him with great fury, 14 
and he loſt his army and his life together. An. ch. 666. 1 
By this defeat the kingdom of Northumberland l 
was left naked and expoſed to the victorious Picts, 
the Scots, and the Britons, who invaded it on all = 
ſides, and re- united to their dominions the ſeveral ft 
territories of which they had been diſmembered b i 
the Saxon monarchs. An. C.. 708. | 
As Egfrid died without iſſue, the Northum- aigia reigns [1 
brians recalled Alfrid from Ireland, but, before he with fine it 
could aſcend the throne, the enemy had ſecured - "gg 
themſelves in their conqueſts, and all he could do 
was to defend the remaining part of his dominions 
from their inceſſant 2 In the midſt of | 
theſe alarms he reigned twenty years, and left his l 
lon Oſred almoſt in his infancy, under the guar- Aan. $az. ii 
dianſhip of a nobleman called Brithric. Alfrid 11 
ſeems to have been a prince of excellent talents, Th 
and a ſpirit unbroke by adverſity, and unterrified 
by danger: he cultivated a friendſhip with Euge- 
nius, king of Scotland, who, like himſelf, was 
well verſed in the learning of the times; and aſ- 
ſerted his independency of the ſee of Rome, in 
hindering Wilfred to take poſſeſſion of his biſhop- 
ric, notwithſtanding the decree he had obtained. 
The minority of Oſred flattered the ambitious ode 
views of a nobleman called Eadwulf, who uſurped vanquifted 
the throne, and for ſome time managed the reins L 
of government. Oſted and his tutor retired to the Ofric. 
fortreſs of Banbury, in which they were beſieged 
O2 


by 
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by the uſurper, who in all probability might have 
enjoyed his acquiſition in peace, had he confented 
to the reſtoration of Wilfred, -whoſe party was by 


this time greatly augmented. But, far from com- 


plying with the papal decree, he ſwore by his ſal- 
vation, that if the prelate would not quit the king- 
dom in ſix days, his whole company ſhould be put 


to death. This declaration was the cauſe of his 


own ruin; for, Wilfred throwing, all his intereſt 


in the oppoſite ſcale, Oſred's party became ſo pow- 


Flor, Wig- h 


horn. 


erful, that the uſurper was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
with precipitation: then Brithric quitting Banbury, 
put himſelf at the head of the prince's adherents, 
and. Eadwulf being abandoned and taken, was be- 
headed as a traitor. .' .. 

| Ofred, as he advanced in years, became more and 


more addicted to ſenſuality : he is ſaid to have de- 


Malmesb. 
1 
Huntingd. 
1. ii. 


An. Ch. 7 16. 


Cealwulph 
renounces 
his crown, 
and turns 
monk, 


flowered and even raviſhed ſeveral nuns, and to have 
plunged himſelf into all manner of debauchery : bur, 
the moſt enormous vice in his compoſition, was his 
contempt of the clergy, which proved the means 
of his deſtruction : for they united all their intereſt 
and power in ſetting up Kenred and Oſric, de- 
ſcended from a baſtard of Ida, as competitors for 
his crown, and enabling them to give battle to the 
King, who was vanquiſhed and ſlain in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. 
_ He was ſucceeded in his throne by the victorious 
Kenred, who enjoyed it two years ; and when he 
died, it devolved to Oſric, whole reign of eleven 
ears is diſtinguiſhed by no remarkable tranſac- 
tions. He bequeathed his crown to his relation 
Cealwulph, brother to his predeceſſor Kenred ; and 
this prince, after having reigned ſeven or cight 


years, turned monk, and ended his days in the 


monaſtery of Lindisfarne. His crown he reſigned 


to his nephew Egbert, who was ſcarce ſettled on 
the throne, when the northern parts of his domi- 


nions 
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nions were invaded by the Pits, while the Mer: An. Ch. 240. 
cians made incurſions over the ſouthern frontiers, 
from which they returned loaded with plunder. In 
all probability he was afterwards expoſed to civil 
diſturbances, raiſed by ſome prince of the blood, 
whoſe pretenſions were ſupported by Kinewulph, 
biſhop of Lindisfarne, whom the king beſieged in 37: 2 , 
his church, and conveyed priſoner to Banbury. | 

Egbert, towards the latter end of his reign, Egbert de- 

concluded a treaty with Onnuſt king of the Picts; —— . 
and theſe two princes joining their forces, invaded takes the 
the kingdom of Areclute, poſſeſſed by the Britons, ee. 
where they made themſelves maſters of the capital 
Dunbritton, which ſurrendered upon capitulation, 
This country, formerly the Cumbrian kingdom, 
had been conquered by the Saxon kings of Nor- 
thumberland, and united to their dominions, from 
which it was again diſmembered by the Britons in 
the reign of Alfrid; now again it reverted to Eg- 
bert, after he had defeated Deobama the Britiſh 
prince or general, who marched to the relief of 
Dunbritton. 

Egbert certainly poſſeſſed great talents as a Hz abdicates 
prince, and acquired ſuch reputation by his ſucceſs ma ge, 
in war, that Pepin, king of France, courted his a monaſtery. 
friendſhip, and even bribed him to a treaty of alli- 
ance with many valuable preſents : bur, there was 
one weak part in his mind, which derogated from Sm. Da- 
the dignity of his character. This was a filly en- =. 
thuſiaſm, which prompted him to abdicate his 
crown and retire into a monaſtery ; notwithſtand- 
ing the diſſuaſive arguments againſt ſuch a pitiful 
ambition, uſed by his neighbour princes, who even 
offered him part of their dominions, provided he 
would continue to manage the reins of* govern- 
ment. He perſiſted in his reſolution, and aftually 
renounced the world, leaving his crown to his fon 


O 3 Oſulph, 
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An. Ch. 557. Oſulph, who was aſſaſſinated by his own family in 
the very firſt year of his reign, 
wundere by The regal power now devolved to Mollo-Ethel- 
Alcred, and Wald, although he was not of the blood royal, and 
Eng: his election was productive of calamities, which 
compelled to ended in the ruin of the kingdom; for, no ſooner 
aan is did the Northumbrians diſregard the royal family 
in the choice of their king, than every powerful 
nobleman thought himſelf as well intitled to the 

throne as another, and began to cabal for the ſo- 

vereign power : this ambitious contention gave riſe 

to dangerous factions, which at firſt convulſed and 
afterwards deſtroyed the liberty of the nation, 
Among theſe aſpiring pretenders was Oſwin, who 

excited a rebellion in ſupport of his pretenſions; but 

| his adherents were routed, and he himſelf loſt his 
Sim. Du- life in the engagement which happened at Eldune 
relm. near Melroſs : but in three years after this battle 
An. Ch. 765. Mollo fell by the treachery of Alcred, who took 
poſſeſſion of his throne. Yet this traitor did not 

— enjoy the fruits of his uſurpation; for, the 

party of the deceaſed king prevailing over his inte- 

reſt, he fled for refuge to the Britiſh court; and 
Ethelred ſon of Mollo was ſet upon his father's 
throne. This prince, in order to ſecure his autho- 

rity, by the deſtruction of that faction which had 
ſupported his predeceſſor, made uſe of very ſlender 
retences for putting to death three principal no- 
blemen, who had oppoſed his election: and this 
violence, far from anſwering his expectation, ſerved 

only to forward the machinations of his enemies, 

by 22 with a plauſible pretext for re- 
volting. They forthwith took the field, and ob- 

tained two ſucceſſive victories over the forces of the 

king, who was obliged to quit his throne and take 
ſhelter in one of the neighbouring kingdoms; while 

the viftorious faction beſtowed his crown upon 

Alf wold, 
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The new Fog did not enjoy his fortune without 
diſturbance ; for, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
an inſurrection was raiſed by Oſbald and Ethel- 


| 199 
Alfwold, ſon of Oſulph, and, grandſon of Egbert. An. Ch. 765. 


heatd, two noblemen, who routed Bearne his ge- — 


neral, and purſued him to a place called Saletune, 
where he was burnt to death, Nevertheleſs, he 
found means to quell this rebellion, and governed 
the kingdom eleven years with great equity and 
moderation, which however could not ſecure him 
againſt the treacherous attempts of the oppoſite 
party, by whom he was baſely aſſaſſinated, and his 
place ſupplied by Oſred ſon of Alcred. 


Sim. 


nelm. 


Du- 


An. Ch. 789. 


This weak prince brought himſelf into ſuch con- L recalled. 


tempt with his ſubjects, that, in the very firſt year 
of his reign, they confined him to a monaſtery ; 
and recalled Ethelred, after he had wandered about 
twelve years in exile. | | 
Ne no ſooner reaſcended the throne, than he be- 
gan again to exhibit proofs of his cruel and vindic- 
tive diſpoſition, He ſeduced with fair iſes 
Oelf and Oelfin, ſons of Alfwold, from prin- 
cipal church of York, in which they had taken 
ſanctuary, and then ordered them to be aſſaſſinated 
at Worewaldremere, a village in Lancaſhire. The 
next object of his barbarous revenge was the un- 
happy Oſred, who had eſcaped from the monaſtery 
to the iſle of Man, from whence he was now de- 
coyed by the profeſſions of two treacherous noble- 
men ee for that purpoſe, and put to death 
by the command of the inhuman Ethelred, who, 
in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt, married Elffled 
daughter of Offa the Mercian king. This was 
a prince of his own character, who had invited 
Ethelbert king of the Eaft Angles to his court, 
where, at the inſtigation of his wife, he cauſed him 
to be put to death, and immediately ſeized upon 
his kingdom, 
O 4 
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During the reign of Ethelred, the Danes made a 
deſcent upon Northumberland, where they burned 
the monaſtery of Lindisfarne. Allured by the rich 
booty which they obtained at that place, they re- 
turned in the courſe of the following year, and 
landed at the mouth of the Tyne, plundered the 
monaſtery of Tinmouth, founded by —_ Egfrid; 
but, Ethelred, with the aſſiſtance of his father- in- 
law Offa, repulſed them to their veſſels; and they 
were afterwards overtaken by a terrible tempeſt, in 
which they periſhed on the Engliſh coaſt. 

Ethelred till giving way to his jealouſy and re- 
venge, 3 to deviſe means for compaſſing 
the death or exile of his moſt formidable ſubjects; 
and at length ventured to baniſh Ardulph, one of 
the firſt noblemen of the kingdom; an act of vio- 
lence that produced an open rebellion and civil 
war which raged two years, with various ſucceſs, 
until the revolters, tired of ſuch a tedious procels, 
had recourſe to the expedient of aſſaſſination, which 
freed them from the tyranny of Ethelred, but 
could not prevent the crown's falling into the hands 
of Oſbald, who had been a ſtanch adherent of the 
deceaſed king. Charlemagne was ſo much incenſed 
at the murder of Ethelred, for whom he profeſſed 
a friendſhip, that he had well nigh declared war 
againſt the Northumbrians, who nevertheleſs found 
means to deprecate his wrath. 

Oſbald did not long enjoy his new dignity ; for, 
in leſs than a month after his elevation, he was ex- 
pelled by the oppoſite party, and the ſovereign 
power veſted in Ardulph ; though the kingdom 
was ſo diſtracted by two factions, that he could not 
expect to reign longer than his party ſhould continue 
to preponderate. The oppoſition was headed by 
Alcmund ſon of Alcred, who had once occupied 
the throne 3 and this young prince became ſo for- 
midable by his popularity, that Ardulph thought 

| | it 
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it neceſſary to ſacrifice him to his own ſafety. His An. Ch. 7296. 
death occaſioned an open inſurrection, counte- 
nanced and conducted by a nobleman called Al- 
drick, who being vanquiſhed and lain, the king- 
dom enjoyed a little reſpite. But, the malcontents 
increaſed daily to ſuch a degree both in number 
and power, that Ardulph thought himſelf happy 
in accompliſhing his eſcape from his own domi- 
nions, and took refuge in the court of Charle- 
magne, where the Engliſh always met with a fa- 
vourable reeeption. After his retreat, the throne 
was ſeized by Erſwold, who conducted the oppo- 
ſite faction; and he was ſucceeded by Eandred, 
in whoſe reign Northumberland ſubmitted to Eg- 
bert king of Weſſex, who put an end to the Saxon 
Heptarchy. | 


An. Ch. 810. 


Of the kingdom of EasT AN GLIA. 


This kingdom, founded by the Angles that Founded by 
landed on the eaſtern coaſt of England in ſeparate f. 
and independent bodies, was bounded on the north 
by the Humber and German ocean, which likewiſe 
environed it on the eaſt, it lay contiguous to the 
kingdom of Eſſex on the ſouth, and to Mercia on 
the weſt. It extended eighty miles in length, five 
and fifty in breadth, contained the provinces of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of Cambridgeſhire ; 
and its chief towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, 
and Cambridge. 

Uffa, the ſurvivor of all the twelve chiefs, un- 
der whom the Eaſt Angles arrived in England, 
aſſumed the title of king, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Titel, whoſe reign was as obſcure as thar 
of his father: but his ſon and ſucceſſor Redwald Reh, 
became the moſt illuſtrious monarch of the whole Se. 
Heptarchy, of which he was choſen the head. As 
we have already recorded his actions in the kiſtory 
of 
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Au. Ch. 624. of Northumberland, we ſhall only obſerve that his 
ſon Erpwald, to whom his crown devolved, was a 
prince of ſo contemptible a character, and degene- 
rated ſo much from the virtues of his father, that 
he was deſpiſed by his own ſubjects, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be directed in every thing by Edwin king 
of Northumberland, who, in all probability, would 
have deprived him of his kingdom, had not he 
been reſtrained by the ties of gratitude which he 
owed his father Redwald, Erpwald in the latter 
end of his reign embraced the doctrines of the chriſ- 
tian religion : and his converſion ſeems to have 

Erpwald is given offence to great part of his ſubjects ; for, he 

Hu. f n. was ſoon after aſſaſſinated by one Richbert, a pa- 

An. ch. 63. gan, who though, he did not aſſume the title of 
king, exerciſed the chief authority for three years, 
and then the Eaſt Angles raiſed to the throne Sigi- 
bert, uterine brother of their late monarch, = 
had retired into France in conſequence of Red- 
wald's jealouſy, and there been converted to the 
chriſtian religion. 

Sigibert re- When he had fixed himſelf ſecurely in poſſeſſion 

coment.and Of the throne, he employed his chief care in pro- 

i: afterwards pagating the goſpel among his people, and having 

bartle with met With extraordinary ſucceſs in that pious work, 

Penda, by means of a Burgundian prieſt called Felix, he 
retired into a monaſtery, leaving his crown to his 

Malme. Kinſman Egric, who had not long enjoyed the 

Bete, L iii, crown, when his dominions were attacked by Penda 

the Mercian king; and his ſubjects having very 
little confidence in his capacity, intreated Sigibert 


to quit his retirement and take the command of 


their forces. He yielded at length to their impor- 
runities z and refuſing to wield any other weapon 
than a ſmall wand, accompanied Egric into the 
field, where the Eaſt Angles were defeated, and 
both princes loſt their lives. FE 
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The crown devolved to Annas, nephew of Red- An. Ch. 6 f.. 
wald, who became one of the moſt celebrated kings ,,,.... 
of Eaſt Anglia, and re-eſtabliſhed Ceanwalch in purchaſes a 
the kingdom of Weſſex, of which he had been Ann. Sar. 
deprived by Penda, who was ſo exaſperated on this 
occalion, that he reſolved to ravage Eaft Anglia 
with fire and ſword. Annas mean while began to 
take the neceſſary meaſures for his own defence; 
but died in the midſt of his preparations ;. and 

' was ſucceeded by his brother Ethelric, who found 
himſelf in no condition to ſupport a war againſt 
ſuch a formidable enemy. He therefore bought a 
peace from Penda with a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney ; and even joined him in his invaſion of Nor- 
thumberland, where they were vanquiſhed and ſlain 
by Oſwy, as we have already related. The throne 
was ſupplied by his brother Ethelwald, the parti - 
culars of whoſe reign are unknown; and his ſuc- 
ceſſor was Ardulph, the ſon of Ethelbert, of whoſe 
reign we know nothing more than that he aſſiſted 
at the council of Hatfield, 

The next Eaſt Anglian king was Alphwald ; Florelee. 
and at his death the kingdom was divided between elm. 
Beorna and Ethelbert, who reigned together in 
peace and obſcurity. Beorna ſurvived his colleague, h. 792. 
and was ſucceeded by Ethelred, who left his crown 
to his ſon Ethelbert, a virtuous prince, who, as 
we have already obſerved, fell a ſacrifice to the | 
treachery of Offa the Mercian king; and from this n e 


is united ta 


period Eaſt Anglia and Mercia were united. Mercia, 
Of the kingdom of Mercia. 


The kingdom of Mercia was ſeparated from Founded ay 
Northumberland by the river Humber, and ex- ©*** 
tended weſterly to the Severn; it was parted by the 
Thames on the ſouth from the kingdoms of Kent, 

Suſſex, and Weſſex ; and bounded on the eaſt by 
Eſſex 
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An. Ch. 584. 


An. Ch. 625. 


The turbu- 
lence of 
Penda. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
Eſſex and Eaſt Anglia, The extent of it amounted 
to about one hundred and ſixty miles, and its 
greateſt breadth to an hundred. The principal 
towns were Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, Lei- 
ceſter, Coventry, Litchfield, Northampton, Wor- 
ceſter, Glouceſter, Derby, Chefter, Shrewſbury, 
Stafford, Oxford, and Briſtol ; in a word, it was 
the faireſt and moſt conſiderable of all the king- 
doms that compoſed- the Saxon Heptarchy, and 
owed its origin to Crida, who died 1n the firſt or 
ſecond year of his reign. 

At his death it was ſeized by Ethelbert king of 
Kent, and chief of the Saxon confederacy, who af- 
terwards reſtored it to Wibba ſon of Crida, as we 
have ſeen in the hiſtory of Kenr. 

This prince, after a reign of nineteen years, left 
the kingdom to his ſon Penda, whom Ethelbert 
prevented from ſucceeding immediately, by giv- 
ing the crown to Cearlus or Cheorl, couſin-german 
to the late king, whoſe reign of nine years is 
marked by no tranſaction of conſequence. As he 
died without iſſue, the crown devolved upon Penda, 
already in the fiftieth year of his age, and it was 
not without reaſon he had been ſet aſide by Ethel- 
bert ; for, he was the moſt turbulent prince of his 
time, as the reader muſt have already perceived 
in the detail we have given of his wars with the 
other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. We ſhall only 

obſerve upon this occaſion, that his diſpoſition 
ſeems to have been cruel, from his propenſity to 
war, the dreadful ravages he committed, and the 
torrents of blood which he ſhed. He occaſioned 
the death of five chriſtian kings, and ſeems' to have 
deſpiſed that religion; though we do not find that 
he prohibited the exerciſe of it in his dominions, 
or took: the leaſt offence at the condu& of his ſon 


Peada, .who married the daughter of Oſwy king of 
Nor- 
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Northumberland, embraced the chriſtian religion, . Cb. 625. 
and brought a great number of miſſionaries into 
Mercia, where they preached the goſpel with great 
ſucceſs. | | Bede, . {ii 

We have already related the manner in which 
he loſt his life in the eightieth year of his age, leav- 
ing five ſons, namely, Peada. Wolpher, Ethelred, 
Merowald, and Mercelin ; beſides two daughters 
called Cineburga, and Ciniſwintha. 

After his defeat and death, Oſwy the conqueror Wolpher 
made himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Mercia, — 
which he kept three years, permitting, however, 
his ſon-in-law Peada to enjoy the little kingdom of 
Leiceſter, which his father had erected into a ſove- 
reignty; but, this unhappy prince being after- 
wards poiſoned by his own wife, her father Oſwy 
took poſſeſſion of his principality, and retained it 
in his hands, together with the reſt. of the Mercian 
kingdom, until it was wreſted from him by the 
gallantry of Wolpher. The reign of this king 
was almoſt as tempeſtuous as that of his father : 
tor, he was continually at war with his neighbours, 
though his enterprizes did not always ſucceed. Cer- 
tain it is he reduced the iſle of Wight, and after- 
wards beſtowed it in a preſent upon Adelwach, king 
of Suſſex, whom he had made a priſoner, and con- 
verted to the chriſtian religion. In all probability 
he ſubdued the king of Eſſex, inaſmuch as we 
know he diſpoſed of the biſhopric of London in 
tavour of Wina. We have already related how he william af 
tought the battle with Eſcuin, king of Weſlex ; — 
and all that remains to be ſaid of this prince, is, 
that after a reign of hurry and action, he bequeath- 
ed the crown to his ſon Kenrid, but he was ſup- 
planted by his uncle Ethelred. | 

This prince having ſucceſsfully uſurped his ne- p.yucres 3. 
phew's kingdom, diſmembered it of Hereford, bes Egiris 
© vhich he erected into an independent ſovereignty, Nash 


Northum- 
in derland. 
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Au. Ch. 62 f in favour of his brother Merowald, who dying 

without iſſue, left it to his youngeſt brother; and 

when he died childleſs, it reverted to the kingdom 

of Mercia. As for Ethelred, he was a prince of 2 

warlike genius, though not ſo ambitious as his fa- 

ther and brother. His firſt exploit was in the 

kingdom of Kent, which he ravaged without op- 

3 Then he turned his arms againſt Egfrid, 

ing of Northumberland, whom he defeated in 

battle, and compelled to give up Lindſey, which 

had been wreſted from his predeceſſor. At laſt a 

ce was concluded between thoſe two princes, 

An.Ch.679. through the mediation of Theodore, archbiſhop 

Bede, 1. iv. Of Canterbury, and Ethelred paid a ſum of money 

Malmesb. to the Northumbrian king, in conſideration of the 

es death of his brother Eſcuin, who was ſlain in the 

battle. | 

Ethelred's About this period, the ſtates of Mercia, with 

Odrithe ac. their King's conſent, divided their country into the 

laſſinated. five dioceſes of Worceſter; Litchfield, Leiceſter, 

Lindſey or Cednaceſter, and Hereford: and Ethel. 

red ſeemed to enjoy the tranquillity of his ſituation; 

when his queen Oſtrithe was aſſaſſinated by the 

northern Mercians, who hated her becauſe ſhe was 

ſiſter to the king of Northumberland; but her huſ- 

band was not exempted from the ſuſpicion of be- 

ing acceflary to the murder, becauſe he took no 

ſteps to diſcover and puniſh the aſſaſſins. Whether 

his conſcience upbraided him as the perpetrator 

or contriver of this barbarous action; or his mind 

was really captivated by the pleaſures of private 

devotion, he reſigned his crown to his nephew 

3 Kenrid, and became a monk in the monaſtery of 
An.Ch.704, Bardney, of which he was afterwards abbot. 

His fucceſer Kenrid, having reigned four years, followed the 

Kenrid fol- example of his predeceſſor, and that of Offa, king 

ample, of Eſſex, who had come to his court to demand in 

marriage his aunt Ciniſwintha- This Ren - 
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ſtead of complying with the propoſal, perfuaded An. Ch. 70g. 
her nephew and lover to renounce the vanity of the 

world and go to Rome, where they received the 

frock and tonſure from his holineſs. 

Kenrid was ſucceeded on the throne by Eis kinſ- Ceolred of e 
man Ceolred, a prince of greater talents and activity, character. 
who ſupported a ſevere war againſt Ina, king of 
Weſſex, with whom he fought a bloody battle at 
Woodensburg, in Wiltſhire, in which neither ſide 
could claim the victory, though both ſuſtained great | 
damage. Ceolred, far from imitating the devotion An. ch. 27. 
of his predeceſſors, treated the monks with infinite 
contempt, and even violated ſome privileges of the 
clergy ; no wonder then that his character was aſ- 
perſed, and his life treacherouſly taken away by 
poiſon ; the effects of which were fo violent, that 
he died in a delirium, which ſupplied the honeſt 
monks with a pretence to fay, he gave up the ghoſt, 
blaſpheming and converſing with the devil. Epitt, Bonif, 

He was ſucceeded by Ethelbald, grandſon of Ethelbals, 
Eoppa, who was Penda's brother. This was one of get per, 
the moſt illuſtrious princes who reigned in Mercia, is fan is 
and was choſen chief of the Saxon confederacy, * 
after Ina king of Weſſex had abdicated his crown. 

But his ambition increaſed with his power, and he 
ſeemed to conſider that-as an abfolute ſovereignty, 
which was no other than a privilege of preſiding at 
ou» aſſemblies, and of commanding the united 
orces of the Anglo-Saxons, whenever they ſhould 

take the field againſt the common enemy. Ethel- 
bald, in aſſuming an authority to which he had no 
claim, incurred the jealouſy and hatred of the other 
Saxon princes, and the kings of Weſſex and Nor- 
thumberland engaged in a league to humble his in- 
ſolence. Ethelbald being appriſed of their alliance 
and intention, afſembled his forces, and invaded 
Narthumberland, from whence he returned loaded 
with plunder, In the mean time his own dominions 
were 
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An. h. 216. were attacked by Ethelhard, king of Weſſex, who 
had already routed a body of his troops command- 
ed by his ſon Oſwald ; ſo that he advanced in order 
to check the progreſs of this intruder, who was 
obliged to retreat to his own country, and afterwards 
took Somerton in Somerſetſhire. He proſecuted 
other wars with the reſt of the Saxon princes, and 
defeated the Britons in conjunction with Cuthred, 
king of Weſſex, by whom he himſelf was routed 
in the ſequel. At laſt he loſt his life in a ſedition 
of his army, excited by a nobleman called Beorn- 

Toi red, who was proclaimed king by the mutinous 

M. Weſtm, ſoldiers. 

An.Ch.757. Such tumultuary proceedings gave great offence 
to the Mercian nobles, who, before Beornred had 

Succeeded bY time to ſecure himſelf in his uſurpation, elected Offa, 

renders him- nephew to the late king, an active prince, who aſ- 

gif famous ſembled an army immediately, and gave battle to 


_ for his mili 


zary exploits, the uſurper, over whom he obtained a complete 

victory. Having eſtabliſhed himſelf ſecurely on the 

throne, he glowed with the ambition of rendering 

his name famous for military exploits, and marched 

into Kent, whoſe king Aldric. he vanquiſhed and 

flew with his own —. * Otford. The next con- 

queſt he atchieved was that of the Haſtings, who 

were either a remnant of the Britons ſtill uncon- 

vit. Off. ad quered, or a tribe of ſome other nation ſettled in the 

8 place where the Normans afterwards landed with 
William the Conqueror. 

Hle was in the ſequel engaged in war with Alc- 

mun another king of Kent, whom he reduced to 

obedience. He gained the advantage over Kine 

wulph, king of the Weſt Saxons, near Benſington 

or Benſon, which fell into his hands. He invad- 

ed and ravaged Northumberland; and his ſuccels 

alarmed all the princes of the Heptarchy, who 

began to take meaſures for their own preſervation. 

The Britons, taking the opportunity of thele 
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diſſenſions, made ſudden inroads upon the Engliſh, 
which, as they were unexpected, were ſucceſsful. 
Offa, in whoſe territories they had gained ſome 
footing, compromiſed matters with the Saxon 
princes; then turning his arms againſt thoſe in- 
vaders, not only compelled them to abandon the 
conqueſts they had made in Mercia, but even drove 
them. out of part of their own country on the other 
fide of the Severne, and ſettled it with Engliſh co- 
lonies, for whoſe defence he raiſed a ſtrong ram- 
part, provided with a deep ditch, extending eighty 
thouſand paces, from the mouth of the river Dee 


to the confluence of the Wye and the Severne. 


After this expedition he aſſociated his fon Egfrid 
into the adminiſtration, and beſtowed his daughter 
Edburga in marriage upon Brithric king of Weſſex; 
he likewiſe defeated a body of Daries, who had 
made a deſcent upon the coaſt; and acquired a 
reputation for policy and war, equal to that of any 
monarch who had as yet preſided over the Saxon 
heptarchy. But all his glory was tarniſhed by the 


murder of Ethelbert king of Eaſt Anglia, whom 


he had invited to his court on pretence of making 


him his ſon-in-law ; and there, at the inſtigation 


of his wife Quindrida, aſſaſſinated the unhappy 
prince, in violation of the moſt ſacred rights of 
hoſpitality, An execrable crime, which he had no 


ſooner perpetrated, than he ſeized upon the do- 


minions of the murdered prince : ſo that his guilt 


was enhanced by the molt. ſordid and infamous 


agoravation, 


He afrerwards pretended to feel ſuch compunc- 
tion and remorſe, that he could enjoy no repoſe, 
until he ſhould receive indulgence from the pope 
in perſon ; he therefore made a journey to Rome, 


and was abſolved of the guilt, on condition of be- 


coming a benefactor to monaſteries and churches ; 
tor the worſt of crimes : 


an efjectual atonement 
. 


P 


but, 
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Annotat. in 
Camden. 


He is acceſ- 
ſary to the 
murder or 
Lthelberr 
king of Eaſt 


Anglia. 


Brompton. 


An. Ch. 792. 
He makes 4 
journey to 


Rome, 
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An.Ch.792. but, in all probability his penitence was not ſin- 
cere; becauſe he did not make reſtitution of the 
kingdom he had fo wickedly uſurped. Among his 
other liberalities to the church of Rome, he extended 
the tax of Romeſcot over all Mercia and Eaſt 
Anglia; fo that the alms originally intended for 
the ſupport of the Engliſhcollege was now converted 
into a tribute for the pope's uſe : becauſe it was 
payed on the feſtival of St. Peter ad Vincula, it 
acquired the name of Peter's Pence; and was con- 
ſtantly levied, to the diſgrace of this nation, until 
Henry VIII. aboliſhed the ſhameful impoſition. 
eee Offa, before he left Rome, prevailed upon the 
dence wth pope to canonize St. Alban, whoſe body was faid 
mazne, to be found at Verolam, where the king at his re- 
turn built a magnificent church and monaſtery : 
and from this circumſtance the place derived the 
An. Ch. 796. name of St. Alban's, which it ſtill retains. He 
likewiſe made large donations to the church of 
Hereford, in a reign of nine and thirty years, 
which was ſignalized by a great number of re- 
markable tranſactions, namely, the Welſh dyke, 
the union of Eaſt Anglia and Mercia, the erection 
of Litchfield into an archbiſhopric, the eſtabliſh- 
G. Al. me. ment of Peter's Pence in three and twenty counties, 
Leben. à body of laws, which he publiſhed under the title 
Sax. leg. Of Mercius Leaga, and a correſpondence which he 
Lan“ maintained with Charlemagne. 
RE”: Offa had already crowned his fon Egfrid as his 
uchw te aſſociate in the government: but that prince did 
3 not ſurvive him above five months; and at his 
Kent. death the crown devolved to Kenulf, deſcended by 
a collateral branch from Wibba. He no ſooner 
aſcended the throne than he aſſembled an army, 
and marched againſt Egbert-Pren king of Kent, 
though the cauſe of the quarrel is unknown; and 
not only defeated and took that prince priſoner, 
but even ordered his eyes to be put out, and placed 
another 
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another king upon his throne, which was thus ren- An. Ch. 796. 
dered dependent upon the Mercian ſovereign. 
Kenulf died, after a glorious reign of four and 
twenty years, leaving a young ſon named Kenelm, 
and two daughters called Quindrida and Burga- 


mida. 

The eldeſt of theſe, infected with the deſire of e 
reigning, employed a wretch, whoſe name was che wach- 
Aſcobert, to aſſaſſinate her brother; and this ruf- pion 
fian, having executed her baleful purpoſe, threw * 
the body into a well, where it was found by ac- 
cident : but the traitreſs did not reap the expected 
fruits of this abominable crime; for the Mercians 
ſupplied the vacant throne with the laſt king's 
uncle Keolwulph, who in leſs than a year after his 
elevation, was depoſed by Bernulph, one of the 
moſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom : he was 


ſucceeded by Ludican, with whom we ſhall cloſe Pr 
A. on. 


this account of the Mercian kings. An. Ch. 323. 


Of the kingdom of Ess Ex. 


The kingdomof Eſſex or Eaſt Saxons, was bound- Tre kine- 
ed on the north by Eaſt Anglia; on the eaſt by the 993% EE 
German ocean; on the fouth by the Thames; and by Ed - 
on the weſt by the kingdom of Mercia; extend- * 
ing ſeventy-five miles in length, and thirty eight 
at its greateſt breadth. It comprehended Eſſex, 
Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire; and its chief 
towns were London and Colcheſter. This country Ax. Ol. gay. 
was erected into a kingdom by Ercenvwin; but 
hiſtorians are filent with reſpect o the particulars 
of its firſt foundation, by which the ſucceſſors of 
Hengiſt loſt a country in all reſpects as conſiderable 
as the kingdom of Kent. | 

Ercenwin's reign was protracted to ſixty years; A. Ob. 599. 


but the particular tranſactions are not recorded. St c. 


verted to 


His fon Sledda ſucceeded him on the throne; Chtritianiry. 
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An. Ch. 09. which devolved at his deceaſe upon his ſon Sibert, 
who was converted to the chriſtian religion, partly 
by the preaching of Mellitus, and partly by the ſo- 
licitation of his own uncle Ethelbert * king of 
Kent. He afterwards ſignalized himſelf for his 
piety ; and at his deceaſe the crown became the 
Joint property of his three ſons, Saxred, Siward, 
and Sigebert : thoſe princes renounced the chriſtian 
religion in which they had been educated, and 
raſhly engaged in an unequal fight with Cinegils 
and Quinchelm kings of Weſſex, by whom they 
were vanquiſhed and ſlain. 

The ſovereign authority was then veſted in Si- 
gebert the Little, ſon of Siward, of whom we know 
nothing but that he lived and died: but his ſuc- 
ceſſor was Sigebert the Good, deſcended from a 
brother of the pious king Sebba. He re-eſtabliſhed 
the chriſtian religion in the kingdom of Eſſex, 
: with the aſſiſtance of Cedd, a Northumbrian prieſt, 
who was conſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, 

Sigebert was aſſaſſinated by two of his own rela- 
tions, who were exaſperated againſt him, becauſe 
he would not take vengeance upon Cedd, for 
© 4132. having diſhonoured one of them with the ſentence 
l. I. of excommunication +. 
An. Ch. 5j. He was ſucceeded by his brother Suithelm, of 
nl. whoſe reign we can find no detail: but at his death 
the crown was poſſeſſed conjunctly by Sebba and 


212 


Rede, J. i. 
M. Weſt, 


An. Ch. 6z =. 


Sigebert the 
Little dies. 


at Weſtminſter. 


* During this prince's reign Ethel- 
bert, in conſequence of his being chief 
of the confederacy, exerciſed a ſupre- 
macy in his nephew's dominions, by 
building the church of St. Paul, in 
London, on the foundation of an old 
temple of Diana, It was conſecrated 
by Mellitus, who was the firſt biſhop, 
Sibert himſelf afterwards built an- 
other church on the ſpot, where a 
temple of Apollo had once ſtood, in 
Le iſle of Thorney ; now St, Peter's 


Walſingham. 

+ This nobleman was excommuni- 
cated for fornication, notwithſtanding 
which the king went to partake of a 
banquet at his houſe, and upon his 
return he was met by Cedd, who, after 
having upbraided him with his com- 
plaiſance to ſuch a reprobate, prog- 
noſticated his Coom ; and the pre- 
dition was literally fulfilled, in all 
probability, by the expreſs direction 
of the good prelate. Bede, I. ii 


Siger, 
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Siger, the ſons of Siward and Sigebert the Little: . h. 683. 
This laſt “ relapſed into idolatry, but his colleague 
continued firmly attached to the chriſtian religion; 

they were both vaſſals of Wolpher king of Mercia; 

and Sebba ſurviving his aſſociate, reigned eleven 

years by himſelf, and then turned + monk in his 

old age ; leaving his crown to his fons Sighard and 
Senofrid, who reigned together in peace and har- 

mony, and died as they had lived together, at leaſt 

the one ſurvived the other but a very little time. 

Then the crown devolved to Offa the fon of Od em- 
Siger, who repairing to the court of Kenrid king 2 
of Mercia, in order to demand Ciniſwintha in 
marriage, that princeſs, (as we have already ob- 
ſerved) perſuaded him and her own nephew to em- 
brace a monaſtic life. Offa's ſucceſſor was Seolred, An. Ch. 694. 
fon of Sigebert the Good, who reigned eight and Ih. 
thirty years; and then being murdered, though 
we know not the cauſe or circumſtances of his 
death, was ſucceeded by his fon Swithred, the laſt 


king of Eſſex whoſe name is mentioned in hiſtory. An.Ch.70g. 
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E have ſeen Auguſtin arrive in England as a Avguftin 
{imple monk and miſſionary : but, he had no ir ar 
ſooner converted Ethelbert, and acquired an un- pope, 
bounded influence with that monarch, than he 
began to aſſume all the pomp and authority of a 
patriarchal metropolitan, or apoſtle of the Engliſh 
nation. He was indeed conſecrated as ſuch at Arles, 


* The cauſe of his apoſtacy was + In St, Paul's in London, where 
a mortality among his people, in re- his coffin remained ſo late as the reign 
venge for which he reſtored the heathen of James I, 
rites, 
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to which he made a voyage for that purpoſe ; and 
at his return to Britain he ſent Laurentius, with a 
monk called Peter, to make the pope acquainted 
with the ſucceſs of his labours, and deſire his 
opinion and direction touching certain points re- 
lating to the behaviour of the biſhops and clergy. 
His holineſs having conſidered and replied to the 
queſtions, which with their anſwers may be ſeen 
in Bede's hiſtory of the church, ſent over Melitus, 
Paulus Juſtus, Melinus, and Rufinianus, to aſſiſt 
him in converting the Saxons ; at the ſame time he 
tranſmitted directions about erecting ſees among the 
new converts, and a pall for Auguſtin, which is 
an undyed piece of woolen cloth, laid upon St. Pe- 
ter's tomb by the pope's own hand, and worn over 
the ſhoulders by metropolitans when they officiate. 
Auguſtin was likewiſe permitted by his maſter to 
convert the pagan temples into chriſtian churches, 
after due purification, and to inſtitute anniverſary 
feſtivals of faints and conſecrations, upon which 
the good people ſhould build booths around thoſe 
places of worſhip, kill oxen, eat, drink, and be 
merry with moderation. A very ſingular indul- 
gence, judiciouſly granted to the Engliſh, who were 
uſed to good chear, and would not have at firſt 
reliſhed the practice of faſting and other mortifica- 
tions. 

As for Ethelbert, he was become ſo zealous a 
convert, that he bequeathed his own palace to the 
church, and retired to Reculver, that Auguſtin 
might be more at his eaſe in Canterbury. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe favours, and the princely 
magnificence in which he lived, this pious apoſtle 
could enjoy no content while the Britiſn clergy lived 
independent of his authority, and unſubjected to 
the ſee of Rome. 

He employed all his art and induſtry to found 
and ſoothe their prelates into a conformity with the 
Roman 


ys), = YT IF) — n 
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Roman church; and at laſt they conſented to a 
conference, which was held at a place fince called 
Auguſtin's Ac, in Worceſterſhire, where they found 
his behaviour ſo arrogant, his pretenſions ſo high, 


and his merit ſo ſmall, that they rejected his pro- 


poſal, of giving up their independency, even though 
he confirmed the claim of the Roman church by 
miraculouſly reſtoring to ſight a Saxon convert of 
his own tutoring, who in all probability was not 
blind. That they might not, however, incur the 
charge of obſtinacy, they deſired another con- 
ference, reſolving to deliberate upon an affair of 
ſuch conſequence ; and Auguſtin . agreeing to the 
propoſal, they conſulted a venerable hermit, who 
told them they might look upon Auguſtin as a 
man of God, it he was of a meek and lowly ſpirit, 
and behaved with that humility which ought to 
diſtinguiſh the followers of Chriſt. Perſuaded that 
this was the real criterion of true holineſs, they, 
by the advice of this ſage counſellor, delayed ap- 
pearing at the place of appointment, until they 
knew he was arrived ; and then entering, they were 
received with all the ſtate and haughtineſs of a Ro- 
man emperor. He did not even riſe from his ſeat 
at their approach ; but inſiſted in a peremptory 
manner, that they ſhould keep the feſtival of Eaſter, 
and adminiſter the ſacrament of baptiſm, after the 
manner of the Roman church. Far from being 
convinced by his arguments, and aſſured by his in- 
ſolence that his call was not from above, they ſted- 
faſtly perſiſted in refuſing to conform with the 
Romiſh church, and to pay any other obedience to 
the biſhop of Rome, than that which one chriſtian 
owes to another in meekneſs and charity : at the 
ſame time they declared that the adminiſtration and 
ſupremacy of their church was, under God, veſted 
in the biſhop of Kaerleon. Auguſtin, incenſed at 
this declaration, threatened, ſince they refuled to 
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Iive in unity with him and his brethren, that they 
ſhould be delivered into the hands of their enemies ; 
and in ail likelihood executed his menaces, by in- 
ſtigating the king of Northumberland to deſtroy 
their ſeminary, and put them all to the ſword, as 
we have ſeen in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 

Auguſtin did not long ſurvive this ineffectual ef- 
fort, but before his death he conſecrated his fellow- 
miſſionaries Melitus and Juſtus, the firſt of whom 
was ordained biſhop of London, and the other pro- 
moted ta the ſee of Rocheſter : but, after the death 
of Ethelbert and Sibert, the people apoſtatized and 
expelled theſe reverend prelates, who fled to France 
tor refuge from pagan perſecution. 

Laurentius, who ſucceeded to the ſee of Canter- 
bury, ſeemed to inherit the pride and bigotry of 
his predeceſſor, and ſtill laboured to ſubject the Bri- 
tiſh church to the tyranny of Rome ; but when the 
ſon of Ethelbert and ſome other Saxon princes re- 
lapſed into idolatry, he began to think of making 
his retreat, and would certainly have croſſed the 
ſea, had not he found means, by a ridiculous con- 
triyance *, to reconvert his king Eadbald, who 
afterwards reſtored the fugitive prelates. He was 
ſucceeded by Melitus, a prelate of noble extraction 
and eminent piety; and his ſucceſſor was Juſtus 
of Rocheſter, who was impowered by pope Boni- 
face V. to conſecrate biſhops. 

It was at this period that Paulinus converted the 
court of Northumberland, and laboured ſo ſucceſs- 


* He ſpent a whole night in the 
church of Canterbury; and in the 
morning going to the king, tripped 


off his cloaths, and ſhewed his back 


and ſhoulders bloody from the ftripes 
he had received, When Eadbald de- 
manded with equal ſurprize and indig- 
ration, who had preſumed to treat a 
perſon of his character in that un- 


worthy manner, he replied that St. 
Peter had appeared in the night, and 
ſcourged him ſeverely for his having 
harboured the thought of deſerting his 
flock in the midſt of their diſtreſs. 
The ſimple king believed the good 


man's relation, and forthwith returned 
into the pale of the church, 


fully 
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fully in the vineyard, that the inhabitants of Deira 
and Bernicia were baptized by thouſands in the 
river Swale. He Hkewiſe, by the affiſtance of one 
James a deacon, met with ſurpriſing ſucceſs among 
the Mercians, whom he baptized in the river Trent; 
and his fame extending as far as Rome, the 


| honoured him with a pall as archbiſhop of York, 


and ſent another to Honorius, who had ſucceeded 
Juſtus in the ſee of Canterbury. Upon the deatli 
of Edwin, who had been the great patron of Pau- 
linus, that prelate thought proper to retire to Kent, 
where he ſettled in the ſee of Rocheſter ; while his 
colleague James the deacon remained in the North, 
notwithſtanding the paganiſm of the Northumbrian 
king, and proſecuted his evangelical labours with- 
out flinching. | 
The Weſt Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity 
by Berinus, who was inveſted by the pope with the 
epiſcopal dignity for that purpoſe, independent of 
Auguſtin and his coadjutors. The Mercians were 
not ſo ſoon gathered into the fold of Chriſt, as we 
have obſerved in the hiſtory of this kingdom. The 
merit of converting the South Saxons is aſcribed to 
Wilfred, after his expulſion from the ſee of York ; 
and though he is ſaid to have confirmed his doc- 
trine by miracles, his great ſucceſs ſeems to have 
been owing to the favourable diſpoſition of Adel- 
walch, who had already embraced the chriſtian 
faith, and to the great influence Wilfred acquired 
among the common people, by teaching them to 
fiſh with nets for their ſubſiſtence, during a ſcarcity 
of corn, Having thus given a ſhort ſketch of the 
manner in which the different nations of the Saxons 
embraced the doctrines of Chriſtianity, we ſhall now 
exhibit to the reader a ſhort abſtract of church- 
hiſtory. 
The archbiſhops of Canterbury not only en- 
geavoured to extend their juriſdiction over the Bri- 
tiſn 
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tiſh church, but alſo to reduce the Scottiſh clergy 
to the dominion of the pope. Theodore, a Greek, 
having been promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 
held a ſynod at Harford, where, among other par- 
ticulars in the book of canons, to be diligently ob- 
ſerved, he inſiſted upon their keeping Eaſter ac- 
cording to the literal direction, on the Sunday after 
the fourteenth day of the moon in the firſt month. 
This was a ſtroke aimed at the Britons and Scots, 
who celebrated that feſtival by another rule ; and 
two biſhops from Icolm-kill had prevailed upon 
the Northumbrians to adopt their uſage in this re- 

- ſpect, though they had been converted by Roman 
Ade miſſionaries. Oſwy, king of that country, con- 
Wilfred and ſidering the difference as a ſubject of great im- 
Colman. portance, propoſed a conference at Whitby in 
Yorkſhire, between Colman, one of the Scottiſh 
prelates, ſupported by ſeveral monks of his nation, 
and Wilfred, who had already brought over the 
queen to his opinion. The diſpute was of conſe- 
quence decided in favour of this courtly abbot : 
while Colman and his party renounced their pre- 
ferment and retired to Scotland “. 

We have oblerved, that Sebba king of the Eaſt 
Angles, became a monk under the direction of 
Walder biſhop of London. During his retirement 
he expended a large ſum of money in pious uſes, 
and was of ſuch delicacy of diſpoſition, that find- 
ing his laſt hour approaching, he deſired that no 
perion ſhould be allowed to fee him die but the 


Bede, J. iv. 


Tb delicacy 
of Scbba. 


In the ſynod held at Harford, nature of divorces, and the holding 


and compoſed of Theodore archbiſhop 
of Cante: bury, Biſi biſhop of the Eaſt- 
Angles, Wilfred biſhop of the North- 
umbrians, Putta biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Lutherius biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons, 
and Winfred biſhop of the Mercians ; 
reculations were made, touching the 


betaviour of hiſhops and monks, the 


3 


of a ſynod once a year at Cloveſhoo, 
ſuppoſed to be Abbington in Berks : 
but no diſpute was more eagerly main- 
tained between the Romiſh and the 
Britiſh clergy than that of the eccle- 
fiaſtical tonſure, which the firſt di- 
rected to be made fo as to reſemble 
the crown of thorns that Chriſt wore, 
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biſhop and two of his own domeſtics, left he ſhould 
in his laſt agonies betray the weakneſs of human 
nature ; but he preſerved the dignity of his cha- 
racter to the laſt, and expired without a groan or 
convulſion. | 

Lutherius, biſhop of the Weſt Saxons, dying 
about this period, his place was filled with Heddi, 
conſecrated by Theodore, who exerted his autho- 


Wilfred*s 
influence 
with the 
queen of 
Northum- 


rity even to the depoſition of biſhops, in the caſe of berland. 


Winfred biſhop of the Mercians, whom he re- 
moved from his ſee, appointing Sexwulf as his 
ſucceſſor. To this prelate Putta biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter fled for ſhelter, when Kent was invaded by 


Ethelred ; and being hoſpitably received, employed 


his time in teaching church- muſic. During the 
reign of Egfrid in Northumberland, Wilfred arch- 
biſhop of York had acquired ſuch influence over 
the mind of the queen, that her huſband had re- 
courſe to his mediation, by which he hoped to 
overcome a fanatical delicacy in this princeſs, that 
deprived him of the conjugal rites. Wilfred, in- 
ſtead of arguing her out of this ridiculous ſcruple, 
ſeems to have applauded her conduct; for, ſhe 
received the veil from his hands, and retired into a 
monaſtery, from whence ſhe afterwards fled to Ely 
from the importunities of her husband. 

Her inflexible obftinacy cured Egfrid of his paſ- 
ſion ; and he married Ermenburga, a princeſs of a 
very different complexion, who confirmed the king 
in his reſentment againſt Wilfred, whom he was 
reſolved to humble for his arrogance and preſump- 
tion: but the power and intereſt of this prelate 
was ſo great, that he would not venture to attack 
him openly, until he had effected a rupture between 
Wilfred and Theodore, who, at Egfrid's requeſt, 
_ erected ſeveral new biſhoprics in the dioceſe of 
York, without the conſent of the biſhop. Wilfred, 
enraged at this innovation, exclaimed bitterly _ 
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the metropolitan and the king, and demanded the 
revenues which had been converted to the main- 
tenance of the new prelates. The king inſiſted 
upon the rectitude and legality of the ſteps he ha 
taken, and Wilfred appealed to the deciſion of 
Rome, whither he went in perſon, and preſented a 
ſervile petition to the pope and council aſſembled 
for the purpoſe. In return for the groſs incenſe he 
offered to pope Agatho, he obtained a decree for 
being reinſtated in his biſhopric, on pain of excom- 
munication to all thoſe who ſhould oppoſe his re- 
ſtoration. Wilfred immediately returned to Eng- 
land, in full confidence of recovering all that he 
had loſt. When he delivered his credentials to Eg- 
frid, that prince ſummoned a general council of 
the clergy and laity, who aſſerted their indepen- 
dence of Rome; and Egfrid, finding himſelf ſup- 
ported by the opinion of his ſubjects, ſent Wilfred 
to priſon, where he lay a whole year, until his re- 
leaſe was obtained by the interceſſion of the abbeſs 
Ebba, a lady of the royal family. But, this fa- 
vour being granted on condition that he ſhould im- 
mediately quit the kingdom, he retired to Mercia, 
from whence he was driven by king Ethelred, who 
dreaded the diſpleaſure of the Northumbrian mo- 
narch. He was alſo obliged to leave the country of 
the Weſt Saxons ; and then took up his habitation 
among the South Saxons, where, as we have for- 
merly obſerved, he acquired great influence and 
power. 

Perhaps it was in conſequence of his ſucceſs, that 
'Theodore invited him to a conference, in which all 
differences were compromiſed, and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury wrote a letter in his favour to Alfrid 
the ſucceſſor of Egfrid, by whom he was reſtored 
to the ſee of York, and put in poſſeſſion of the mo- 
naſtery at Rippon. Not contented with ſuch in- 
dulgence, he inſiſted upon Hexham's gs. 

unite 
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united to his dioceſe, and the reſtitution of ſuch re- 
venues of St. Peter's at York, as had been ſecu- 
larized by the king. Theſe arrogant demands em- 
broiled him with Alfrid, who expelled him once 
more from his biſhopric ; and about this period An. ch. 690. 
Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury died, in the 
eighty- eighth year of his age, after having governed 

the church, as a metropolitan independent of the 
Roman ſee, to whoſe deciſion he paid no reſpect in 

the affair of Wilfred. He was a prelate of learn- 

ing and piety ; and this nation was obliged to him 

for an excellent library of Greek and Latin books 
which he imported, as well as for the pains he took 

in educating the ſons of the noblemen and other 
perſons of diſtinction. | 

By this time Wilfred had retired into Mercia, His inſo- 

and enjoyed the biſhopric of Leiceſter. While he = 
there reſided, Birthwald, now archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſummoned him to a council at Oneftres- 
field, where being convicted of ſeveral miſdemean- 
ours, he was degraded from his function, though 
permitted to enjoy the revenues of the monaſtery at 
Rippon. From this ſentence he appealed to Rome; 
a circumſtance ſo highly reſented by the Engliſh 
ſynod, to which he had behaved with great arro- 
gance, that he was puniſhed with the ſentence of 
excommunication. 

Though now turned of ſeventy, he made an- He wakes a 
other journey to Rome, where he was again ac- N EN 
quitted in full ſynod, and furniſhed with letters of Rome. 
recommendation to the kings of Mercia and Nor- 
thumberland. Ethelred payed ſome regard to theſe 
credentials, but Alfrid refuſed to hold any com- 
merce with a perſon who had been twice condemned 
by an Engliſh ſynod. After the death of this 
prince, he endeavoured to introduce himſelf under 
the reign of Kadwulf,who rejected his propoſals and 
expelled him irom his dominions. Neverthelels, 
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he had by this time retrieved his intereſt in that 


He is created 
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Bede, I. ii. 
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kingdom to ſuch a degree, that immediately after 
the revolution which enſued, he found himſelf as 
much favoured by the new miniſtry as he had been 
deteſted by the former king. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury thinking it was 
now high time to accommodate matters with a 
prieſt of ſuch intereſt and aſpiring ambition, con- 
voked a council near the river Nid, now in Scot- 
land; and there it was decreed that John biſhop of 
Hexham ſhould be tranſlated to the fee of York, 
vacant by the death of Boſa; and that Wilfred 
ſhould not only ſucceed to the biſhopric of Hex- 
ham, but alſo enjoy the revenues of the abbey at 
Rippon. Thus the dominion of the Romiſh ſee was 
confirmed in the triumph of Wilfred, who ſurvived 
this accommodation about four years, and died in 
the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age. 

In the courſe of the ſame year there was a ſynod 
at Alne, convoked at the inſtance of Egwin biſhop 
of Worceſter, who by a grant from the pope had 
built a monaſtery at Eveſham, the privileges of 
which were confirmed by this council, This 1s 
the prelate who is ſaid to have bcen the occaſion of 
introducing image-worſhip into England, by a viſion 
of the virgin Mary, who commanded him to ſet up 
herimage in his cathedral. Burt, the charters brought 
in ſupport of this aſſertion have been clearly con- 
victed of impoſture ; and it appears from the letter 


of pope Gregory to Serenus, biſhop of Marſeilles, 


The power 
of the Ro- 
miſh {ee 

gains ground 
in England, 


as well as from the declaration of the venerable 
Bede, that pictures were permitted in churches for 
the inſtruction of the ignorant vulgar, in thoſe 
early ages of the church; but they never were the 
objects of adoration. 

From the council of Nid, however, the Ro- 
man power continued to gain ground every day in 
the Britiſh church. Aldhelm biſhop of Sherborn 
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wrote a book againſt the Britiſh manner of cele- 
brating Eaſter ; a performance which made a num- 
ber of proſelytes ; and one Egbert an Engliſhman 
perſuaded the monks of Jona, one of the weſtern i 
iſles of Scotland, to adopt the Romiſh Eaſter, and | 
receive the tonſure of that church, | | 

The next eccleſiaſtical tranſaction of moment, is | i 
the famous charter of Ina, exempting the monks Bi 
of Glaſſenbury from all epiſcopal juriſdiction. It ＋ 
was ſigned by that monarch and his queen Edil- 1 
burga, Berthwald archbiſhop of Canterbury, and i 
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many other prelates of note; nay, it was after- 
wards ſaid to be confirmed by the pope. But, Stilliagfleer, 
notwithſtanding all theſe teſtimonies, it is now con- . 
ſidered as an impoſture; and indeed has been de- 
tected as a flagrant piece of forgery, contrived b 
the monks in after- ages. 
Berthwald archbiſhop of Canterbury dying, after 
he had poſſeſſed that ſee for ſeven and thirty years, i 
was ſucceeded by Tatwin, a Mercian monk, who i 
exerciſed all his metropolitan functions three years Wh 
before he received the pall from Rome : and abour 0 
this period, ends the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the ve- Some a- lh 
nerable Bede, who was born in the biſhopric of g | 
Durham, and ſtudied in the monaſtery of Jarrow, 1 
where he acquired ſuch reputation for learning, that p 
the reigning pope delired his {uperior to ſend him to 
Rome, that he might conſult with him upon ſe- 5 45. 
veral points of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. Lu. 9 
By this time a great profligacy of manners had Auer 1 
crept into the Engliſh church, and proceeded to ſuck t 
a degree of degeneracy, that a provincial ſynod was Wi 
called at Cloveſhoo, in which all the Mercian biſhops . 
aſſiſted, though the Northumbrian prelates do not 
appear to have been preſent. Here a body of ex- 
cellent canons was compiled, for the reformation 
of abuſes, the reſtoration of diſcipline, and the 
punctual performance of rhe paſtoral function. At 
this 


— — 
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this council Cuthbert archbiſhop of Canterbury 
preſided ; and it was even dignified with the pre- 


' {ence of Ethelbald king of the Mercians, who had 
juſt amended his profligate life, and was become a 
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munificent benefactor to the church, in conſequence 
of a ſevere expoſtulatory letter he had received 
from Boniface archbiſhop of Mentz. After having 
finiſhed the monaſtery of Croyland, he granted ge- 
neral privileges to all the monaſtic ſocieties in this 
kingdom; and upon theſe grants and charters, the 
voluntary donations of devout princes, are founded 
the arguments uſed by the advocates for the inde- 
pendency of eccleſiaftical power; though thoſe 
very deeds declare they were no other than chari- 
table conceſſions. 

The ſee of Canterbury was, at the death of 
Cuthbert, filled with Bridwin, a noble Saxon of 
remarkable piety and diſcretion, who did not ſur. 
vive his promotion above three years. His body 
was demanded by L.ambart, at the head of a party 
of ſoldiers, that it might be buried in the monaſtery 
of St. Auguſtin, according to the privilege of 
that order: but finding it already interred in Chriſt's- 
church, he appealed to the pope for. ſatisfaction. 
The monks of Chriſt-church, alarmed at this ap- 
peal, fell upon an effectual expedient to diſarm 
him of his indignation, by electing him archbiſhop ; 
and he ſoon after received the pall from pope Paul 
V. This prelate exerted all his intereſt and in- 


duſtry to prevent Offa king of the Mercians, from 


G. Malmeſ. 
de Geſt. 
Pont. 1. i. 


erecting an archiepiſcopal ſee within his dominions, 
by which his own metropolitanical power would be 
diſmembered : but pope Adrian, to whom the diſ- 
pute was referred, decided in favour of Offa, whom 
he empowered to erect Litchfield into an arch- 
biſhopric, to which all the Mercian biſhops were 
declared ſuffragans. 


This 
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This was the laſt blow given to the indepen- 
dency of the Britiſh church ; for, it fixed Offa 
and his new elected archbiſhop Adulph in the in- 
tereſt of Rome, which was ſo ſenſible of the great 
influence it had gained by this compliance with 


Offa's ambition, that the pope ſent Gregory biſhop 


of Oſtia, and another prelate, whoſe name was 
Theophylact, in quality of legates to England. 
Theſe came on pretence of reforming the diſcipline 
of the Engliſh church, and executing the parti- 
tion of the metropolitanical power of Canterbury. 
A ſynod was accordingly held in Northumberland, 
and gave aſſent to all the articles which had been 
already prepared by the legates: theſe were in 
effect little more than a confirmation of canons, 
which had formerly received the ſanction of the 
church; excepting however two new articles, one 
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Northum- 
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of which is an admonition to kings to reſpect the 


clergy, and the other a caution to the people againſt 
chuling illegitimate ſovereigns. The decrees of 
this ſynod were afterwards confirmed by another 
council convened at Calcluith, which was more 
frequent and full than the other ; and Adulph re- 
ceived the pall from Rome, without Lambart's 
daring to murmur, for fear of being impeached of 
treaſonable practices. Notwithſtanding this par- 
tition of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, it after- 


wards retrieved the dioceſes which had been diſ- 


membered from it, and Litchfield again became 
its ſuffragan. | 
Offa having exerted himſelf ſo much in favour 
of the church, was conſidered in other countries 
as a very religious prince, and received from Charle- 
magne the decrees of the ſecond council of Nice, 
recommending image-worſhip, againſt which the 
famous Alcuin, who was an Engliſhman and tutor 
to Charlemagne, had writ with great energy and 
learning: indeed his performance had a remark- 
ME Q able 
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able effect among the Germans; for image-worſhip 
was ſolemnly condemned in a ſynod at Franck. 
fort. 
alberne, Lambart was ſucceeded in the archbiſhop of 
tioceſes of Canterbury by Athelard, who had been biſhop of 
neben Wincheſter; a man of learning and influence 
terbury had among the nobility, who had well nigh prevailed 
been hercg. Upon Egfer, ſon and ſucceſſor of Offa, to reſtore 
the ſee of Canterbury to its former power and pre- 
rogatives, when that prince was taken off by an 
untimely death. He carried his point, however, 
in the ſucceeding reign of Kenulf, who, being 
willing to deliver himſelf from the power of a me- 
tropolitan, lent an ear to the remonſtrances of 
Athelard, and even recommended his caule te the 
pope in a ſubmiſſive letter, which the archbiſhop 
delivered with his own hand. His requeſt was 
granted, and he obtained a reſtitution of all that 
had been diſmembered from his ſee : while Adulph 
was, at the interceſſion of Alcuin, allowed to pre- 


ſerve the pall, though deprived of the power of 
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Pont. a metropolitan. 
— Athelard having recovered the prerogatives of 
Clovethoo, 


his ſee, convoked a council at Cloveſhoo, in which 
this tranſaction was confirmed in the preſence of 
Kenulf : and afterwards another ſynod was held at 
the ſame place, in which the ſevereſt eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures were denounced againſt any prince who 
ſhould make ſuch violations for the future; and 
any archbiſhop who ſhould conſent to them : at 
the ſame time, it was decreed that no layman 
ſhould take upon him the government of a mona- 
ſtery, and that no ſociety of monks ſhould choole 
a laymen for their chief. 
Account of The ſucceeding year was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Alcum. death of Alcuin, who was a prieſt of extenſive 
learning and the moſt amiable character. Both 
Scots 
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Scots and Northumbrians claimed the honour of 
having produced this great man, who was ſent by 
Offa as ambaſſador to Charlemagne, and retained 
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about the perſon of that emperor, whoſe diſpoſition 


he ſoftened into an affection for the arts of peace. 
It was by Alcuin's perſuaſion he bridled his luſt of 
power and conqueſt, and encouraged the liberal 
arts, by founding the univerſities of Paris and 
Pavia, to which he invited ſcholars of all nations, 
but particularly thoſe of England and Scotland. 

The next ſynod was held at Calcluith, where 
Athelard's ſucceſſor Wulfrid preſided; and the de- 
crees which there paſſed, diſpenſed with the relics 
of martyrs at the conſecration of churches; pro- 
hibited the Scots, who travelled into England, 
from exerciſing any ſacerdotal function; e. 
all grants and decrees ſigned with the mark of the 
croſs, by princes and others who could not write, 
and obliged the biſhops to record the tranſactions 
of their dioceſes. 

The ſame archbiſhop held another ſynod at 
Cloveſhoo, in preſence of Beornulf king of the 
Mercians; and the temporal powers of the king- 
dom, afſſembled to determine a difference between 
the abbeſs Quendrida, daughter of Kenulf king of 
Mercia, and the archbiſhop, by which the whole 
nation had been {ix years deprived of the ſacrament 
of baptiſm. Kenulf had quarrelled with Wulfrid 
about the manor of Leoneſham, which the prelate 
at length conſented to give up, on condition of 
his being reſtored, by the king's interceſſion, to 
his metropolitan rights, of which he had been de- 
prived by the pope: otherwiſe he ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed of his lands again. Kenulf died before he 
could perform his part of the agreement, and his 
daughter the abbeſs occupied the lands that were 
now claimed by the archbiſhop. So that the ſynod 
was principally called to compromiſe the difference, 
Q 2 though 
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though the archbiſhop was obliged to go to Rome 
before the interdict could be removed. 

We find afterwards another ſynod held in the 
ſame place, to determine ſome diſputes which had 
ariſen between Herbert biſhop of Worceſter, and 
the monks of Berkley. The cauſe was decided by 
oath, and the lands in queſtion were adjudged to the 


biſhop ; but the temporal as well as ſpiritual powers 


agreed to the charter of canfirmation, 
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The Firſt King of ENGLAND. 


E have already obſerved, that the pacific At.Ch.80oi 
8 was no ſooner dead, than the Weſt- fend the 
Saxons ſent a deputation to Egbert; in conſequence throne of | 
of which, he returned and mounted the throne of is choſen 
Weſſex, and began to reign over a people both sten 
rich and powerful, in whoſe affluence and affection federacy. 
he foreſaw his own future greatneſs. He had, in 
all probability, already planned the union of the 
Heptarchy ; but before he would impart the leaſt 
hint of that deſign to the other Saxon nations, he 
reſolved to humble the Britons in ſuch a manner, 
that they ſhould be in no condition to interfere with 
the execution of his grand project. Mean while, 
in order to avert the ſuſpicion of the Saxons, he 
acted as mediator in all the differences ſubſiſting 
between the princes of the Heptarchy, and in par- 
ticular effected a reconciliation between Eardulf, 
king of Northumberland, and Kenulf, king of 
Mercia, who had taken the field againſt each other, 
and were on the eve of terminating their quarrel by 
the ſword. 
Theſe good offices, employed with ſuch modera- 
tion, the prudence he manifeſted in his own govern- 
ment, and his known capacity in the affairs of war 
and peace, raiſed his character to ſuch a degree of 
reputation, that he was conſidered as the father of 
the Engliſh kings, and choſen chief of the Saxon 
heptarchy. f 
Having thus eſtabliſhed himſelf in the good He defeats 
opinion of his countrymen, he aſſembled an army, _ CT 


f ö M. Weſt. 
and marched againſt the Britons of Cornwall, whom An. Ch. 823. 


Q 3 he 
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he defeated in a bloody battle fought at Camelford, 


as well as in many other encounters : he likewiſe 
reduced Exeter, and ſubdued the whole country. 
The rapidity of his ſucceſs alarming Beornulf, king 
of Mercia, whoſe dominions lay contiguous to his 
conqueſts, that prince took the opportunity of his 
abſence to invade his kingdom ; confiding, per- 


' haps, in an alliance he had formed with the Bri- 
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tons, againſt the dangerous power and ambition of 
Egbert. 

This enterpriſing monarch was not ſorry to hear 
that the Mercian king had furniſned him with an 
handle to recover the provinces which Offa had 
wreſted from the Weſt-Saxons, and even to break 
the power of that kingdom, which was the chief 
obſtacle to the execution of his vaſt deſigns: he 
therefore advanced againſt Beornulf, who met him 
at Ellandine, now Wilton, with a numerous army 
compoſed of luſty young men, who looked with 
contempt upon the diminutive meagre followers of 
the Weſt- Saxon monarch. A battle immediately 
enſued, and was fought for a long time wich doubt- 
ful ſucceſs; but at laſt the conduct and diſcipline 
of Egbert prevailed, and the Mercians were de- 
feated with terrible ſlaughter. 

The victor, inſtead of purſuing Beornulf imme- 
diately into his own country, detached his ſon 
Ethelwulf, Alſtan biſhop of Sherborn, and Wulf- 
heard, one of his eoldermen, with a body of troops 
into Kent, the people of which paid a very un- 
willing obedience to Baldred, whom they conſidered 
as no more than the Mercian deputy. And indeed 
that prince juſtified their contempt of his admini- 
ſtration, by flying to the other {ide of the Thames, 
without having made any oppoſition to the 1n- 
vaders, whom he left in full poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom. The Eaſt-Saxons and part of Surry belonging 


to them, or to the Mercian monarch, ä 
| wit 
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with the nature of their ſubjection to a people by 
whom they were. oppreſſed, readily ſubmitred to 
Egbert; and the Eaſt-Angles ſent ambaſſadors to 
crave his protection and aſſiſtance againſt that na- 
tion, whoſe yoke they reſolved no longer to bear. 

Beornulf, inſtead of running the riſque of an- 
other overthrow from Egbert, marched to the other 
extremity of his dominions, in order to quell this 
revolt of the Eaſt-Angles, by whom he was de- 
feated and ſlain: though the Mercians, even in 
this emergency, would not give up the kingdom of 
Eaſt-Anglia, which had been acquired by perfidy 
and murder; but, laying aſide their inteſtine ani- 
moſities, united in conferring the ſovereign power 
upon a kinſman of their late king, called Luduan, 
who, having collected a body of forces, advanced 
to take vengeance on the rebellious Eaſt-Angles, 
and met with the fate of his predeceſſor. 

The Mercians, not yet totally humbled by the 
ſucceſſive calamities which had befallen them, ſtill 
refuſed to ſubmit to the dominion of Egbert, but 
raiſed to the throne one Withlaf, their eolderman, 
who could not withſtand the victorious arms of the 
Weſt-Saxon monarch, but was driven from pro- 
vince to province, and at laſt obliged to conceal 
himſelf in the abbey of Croyland ; while Egbert 
made himſelf maſter of the whole Mercian king- 
dom. His misfortunes, however, excited the com- 
paſſion of the conqueror, who in the courſe of the 
ſucceeding year reſtored him to the government; 
which, nevertheleſs, he held as a vaſſal and tri- 
butary. Thus Egbert's humanity and intereſt hap- 
pened to coincide : for the Mercians bore their ſub- 
jection the more eaſily, as they were {till indulged 
with that form of government to which they had 
been ſo long attached; and ruled by a prince of 
their own chuſing, who was a man of ſome parts 
and great popularity. 

Q 4 Egbert, 
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Egbert, having thus provided for the tranquillity 


of Mercia, was at leiſute to proſecute his war with 
the Britons, who were unable to oppoſe ſuch a 
general at the head of a veteran army, inured to 
conqueſt, eſpecially as they were weakened by their 
own inteſtine diviſions, particularly the war betwen 
Conan Tindaethwy prince of Guyneth and his 
younger brother Howel, who claimed Angleſey 
as his ſhare of their father's inheritance +. Egbert, 
therefore, over-ran the whole country without op- 
poſition; ſo that now he ſaw himſelf, either by 
conqueſt or voluntary ſubmiſſion, maſter of all the 
kingdoms on the ſouth ſide of the Humber, and 
reſolved to extend his dominion on the north ſide 
of that river. The Northumbrian kingdom had 
been for a long time diſtreſſed by civil wars and 
uſurpation, which had deſtroyed all order, and 
weakened the kingdom to ſuch a degree, that they 
were in no condition to withſtand ſuch an invader 
as Egbert, to whom they ſubmitted when he had 
penetrated with his army as far as Dore in York- 
ſhire. By this ſubmiſſion all the ſeven provinces 
of the Heptarchy were united under his govern- 
ment; yet, in order to give a ſtronger ſanction to 
his power, he ſummoned a general council of the 
clergy as well as laity at Wincheſter, where he was 
ſolemnly crowned king of Britain; and this cere- 


mony was no ſooner performed than he iſſued an 


edict for aboliſhing all diſtinctions among the 
Saxon kingdoms, and commanding that the united 
Heptarchy ſhould be thenceforward known by the 
common appellation of England. 

He had now attained to the ſummit of glory; 
and ſaw the whole extent of South Britain ſubjected 
to his ſway, and all the people enjoying in peace 


+ The cuſtom of Gavel-kind fill nours of the father, all the reſt claimed 
prevailed among the Britons, by which, equal ſhares of the inhexitance. 
though the eldeſt ſuceeeded to the ho- 
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the fruits of his prudent adminiſtration. But this 
tranquillity was ſoon interrupted by the deſcent of 
the Danes, who had already made ſome incon- 
fiderable attempts upon different parts of the king- 
dom. They were a people compoſed of different 
nations, inhabiting the countries of Jutland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Norway, though they uſed 
the ſame language, cuſtoms, and heatheniſh rites ; 
and were prompted to undertake naval expeditions, 
by the plenty of wood and other neceſſaries for 
ſhip-building, which their country produced, the 
poverty of the ſoil, the redundancy of their num- 
bers, and the example of the Saxons, with whom 
they ſeem to have had one common origin ; for, 
they nearly reſembled that race in the ceremonies 
of their ſuperſtition, the make of their bodies, 
their inſenſibility of danger, their enterpriſing cou- 
rage, their ſavageneſs of manners, their familiarity 
with the ſea, their rapine, and cruelty of diſpoſi- 
tion. That there was, at leaſt, a mixture of Saxons 
among them, appears from the teſtimony of the 
moſt authentic hiſtorians, who tell us, that a great 
number of Saxon pagans fled before the arms of 
Charlemagne into Jutland and other northern coun- 
tries, where they ſettled, and in all probability firſt 
taught the natives to build ſhips, and gather the 
harveſt of a pyratical navigation. This conjecture 
is juſtified by their conſtant practice, during a ſeries 
of years, of confining their ravages and depreda- 
tions to the ſea- coaſts of that emperor's dominions. 
We have already taken notice of their landing in 
ſmall numbers, at different parts of this iſland, in 
queſt of plunder ; but thoſe were inconſiderable 
attempts, in compariſon with their invaſions during 
the reign of Egbert. As the Saxons had utterly 
neglected their naval power ſince they ſettled in 
Britain, the Danes, who ſucceeded them in the em- 
pire of the ſea, found no difficulty in landing upon 
the 
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An. Ch. Sag. the iſle of Sheppey in Kent, which they ravaged, 
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and returned to their ſhips laden with plunder, 
without having ſuſtained the leaſt interruption. 
This ſucceſs encouraged them to try their fortune 
next year at the mouth of the Tyne, where, having 
received a ſmall check, they hoiſted fail, and cruiſ- 
ing along the coaſt, made a deſcent at Charmouth 
m Dorſetſhire, where they landed to the number of 
fifteen thouſand men. Egbert was no ſooner ap- 
priſed of their appearance than he marched againſt 
them at the head of a ſmall body of troops, which 
he thought ſufficient to chaſtiſe a band of pilfering 
pyrates; but, notwithſtanding the impetuoſity of 
his attack, by which they were at firſt diſordered, 
they gave him ſuch a warm reception, that he 
might ] have been entirely defeated, had not the ap- 
proach of night prevented the completion of their 
victory, and enabled him to retire unmoleſted, after 
having loſt a great number of men, and among 
others two principal officers called Dudda and Oſ- 
mund, with the biſhops Herefrith and Wigen. The 
Danes were ſo roughly handled, that notwithſtand- 
ing the little advantage they had gained, they re- 
treated to their ſhips, without attempting to pillage 
the country, 

Yet far from being deterred from renewing hoſ- 
tilities, they, within two years after this adventure, 
equipped a great naval armament, and landed in 
Cornwall, where being joined by the Britons, they 
advanced towards the borders of Devonſhire, with 
a view to penetrate into the territories of Egbert, 
who gave them battle at Hengſdown hill near Kel- 
lington, where they were totally routed, and al- 
moſt their whole united army cut in pieces. By 
this great victory he entirely wiped off the ſlight 
ſtain which had ſtuck to his reputation ſince the 
action at Charmouth, and death ſoon put his fame 
beyond the reach of fortune; for, he died i 91 full 
glory, 
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E Gbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethelwulf, who 
had been educated in a cloiſter, and actually 
taken orders, during the life of his elder brother 
but, that prince dying, pope Leo granted him a 
diſpenſation to quit the monkiſh habit, and marry. 
After having been thus ſecularized, he had given 
ſignal proofs of perſonal courage in his father's ex- 
peditions againſt the Danes ; but, he ſtill retained 
an indolence of ſpirit, and an inclination for the re- 
poſe of a monaſtic retreat. This, however, he 
could not expect to enjoy upon a throne, eſpecially 
at a juncture when he was kept in continual alarms 
by the Danes, a bold, valiant, and indefatigable 
enemy. 

In the very firſt year of his reign a body of thoſc 
enterpriſing pyrates arrived at Southampton, in 
three and thirty ſhips ; they had ſcarce begun to 
ravage the country, when they were attacked and 
routed by Wulf heard, one of Ethelwulf's beſt ge- 
nerals, who died immediately after his ſucceſs. Nay, 
before the troops could be diſmiſſed, intelligence 
was brought that the Danes had made a deſcent 
at Portland, whither the army was ordered, under 
the command of Edelhelm, who attacked the in- 
vaders with great intrepidity, and at firſt diſordered 
their battalions; but they rallied, and returned to 
the charge with ſuch fury, that the Engliſn were 
routed and their general ſlain. 
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glory, after having reigned fix and thirty years, . ck. 838 
with ſuch ability and ſucceſs as juſtly intitled him 


to the rank of a conſummate politician and accom- 
pliſhed hero. 


He is ſuc- 
ceeded by 

Ethelwul, 
who had 
taken dea- 


con's orders: 


The Danes 


defeat the 


Engliſh ge- 


neral at 
Portland. 


Chron. Sax. 


In the courſe of the ſucceeding year, they landed They tole 


at Romney, and defeated Herebert, an eolderman, 


2 


London, Ro- 
cheſter, and 
WHO Canterbury. 
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They defeat 
Ethelwulf 
at Char- 


mouth. 


An. Sax. 
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who was ſent to oppoſe their progreſs ; then pene- 
trating farther into the country, they waſted Lind- 
ſey, Eaſt-Anglia, and Kent, with great barbarity; 
and next year London, Canterbury, and Rocheſter, 
met with the ſame fate. Upon theſe occaſions, 
their ſole deſign was to obtain plunder, and they 
were generally oppoſed by the militia of the country 
in which they landed; ſo that they ſeldom or never 
found themſelves under the neceflity of withſtand- 
ing the whole united force of the realm, as they al- 
ways reimbarked with their ſpoil before the people 
whom they pillaged could be properly ſuſtained. 

At length, however, they reſolved to make a 
ſettlement in the fertile plains of England, and ar- 
rived in a very conſiderable number at Charmouth, 
where Egbert had formerly been worſted. The 
landing of ſuch a numerous body could not fail to 
alarm the indolent Ethelwulf; and the ſteps they 
immediately took for ſecuring a ſettlement, effec- 
tually rouſed him from his lethargy. He aſſembled 
his forces without delay, and advanced in perſon 
againſt thoſe interlopers; but, as if the ſpot had 
been unfortunately omenous to his family, he was, 
after a very obſtinate engagement, obliged to leave 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of the field, though, even 
at this time, they did not think proper to maintain 
the footing they had gained *. 

Berthulf 


It was about that period, (if we 
may believe the Scottiſh hiſtorians) 
that the difference began between the 
Scots and Picts, which terminated 
in the extirpation of the PiCtiſh na- 
tion, This people had routed the 
Scots under their king Alpin, and 
treated the dead body of that prince 
with great indignity. A circumſtance 
which exaſperated his ſon and ſucceſſor 
Kenneth to ſuch a degree, that his 
kingdom had no ſooner recovered the 


loſs they had ſuſtaĩned in the laſt bat- 
tle, than he marched againſt the ene- 


my, where, reinforced with a body 
of Northumbrians, and having ob- 
tained a complete victory, he ordered 
all the men able to carry arms to be 
put to the ſword, and the reft to be 
expelled the kingdom, Such a total 
extirpation reflects very little honour 
on the memory of Kenneth, and the 
account of it has all the air of a ro- 
mance, That d e Picts were utterly 


ſubdued, 
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Berthulf, who had ſucceeded his brother With- Au. Ch. Sac. 


laf in the tributary kingdom of Mercia, quarrelled 
with the Britons, whom he engaged in a pitched 
battle at Ketell on the frontiers of both kingdoms, 
where Mervyne Vrych the Britiſh king was lain. 
Nevertheleſs, the war continued for ſome time, the 
Britons being ſupported by the Danes, and the 
Mercian reinforced by Ethelwulf, who, finding his 
dominions inceſſantly expoſed to the ravages of thoſe 
reſtleſs barbarians, eaſed himſelf of part of his care, 
in beſtowing the kingdoms of the Eaſt and South 
Saxons, with that of Kent, upon his ſon Athel- 
ſtan, | 

This was a judicious ſtep, for ſecuring the 
ſouthern coaſt ; but the Danes met with much leſs 
reſiſtance in Northumberland, which was torn b 
domeſtic diviſions. Ethelred had been depoſed by 


his own ſubjects, and ſucceeded by Redwald, who, 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne, loſt his life 
in a battle with thoſe invaders, fought at a 2 


called Calvetheley; ſo that the king was reſtored 
to his authority, and loſing his life in another en- 
gagement with the Danes, Oſwald aſcended the 
throne, and was aſſaſſinated by his own ſubjects, 


ſubdued, and their kingdom ſeized by firm, that the Picts conſtituted part of 


the victor, is not to be diſputed ; but 
that they were not utterly extermi- 
nated, or even wholly united with the 
Scots, ſo as to loſe their name and 
language, appears from the ſilence of 
the Engliſh hiſtorians, who would 
not have failed to take notice of the 
entire deſtruction of ſuch an antient 
and warlike people: beſides, Aſſerius 
Menevenſis, who, as we are told by 
Mr. Innes, lived near this period, far 
from mentioning this event, ſays the 
Pitts were harraſſed by the Danes in 
the year eight hundred and ſeventy- 
five; nay, Ethelred, in his chronicle, 


and his cotemporary Ingulphus, af. 


the army of Conſtantine king of Al- 
bany at the battle of Brunford, againſt 
Athelftan king of the Saxons, in the 
year nine hundred and thirty-ſeven. 
The Picts are mentioned as a people 
in Galloway, and the weſtern parts of 
Scotland, about the year eleven hun- 
dred and twenty-two, in a letter from 
Radulph archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
pope Calixtus ; and Richard prior of 
Hexham informs us, as an eye-wit- 
neſs, that the Pits made part of king 
David's army at the battle of the Stan- 


dard, in the year eleven hundred and 
chirty- ſeven. 


O 


He beſtows 
the king- 
dom of 
Kent, Eſ- 
ex, and 


Suſſex, upon 


lis ſon A- 
thelſt 


Aſſer. vit. 
Alfrid. 


The Danes 
pillage Nor- 
thumber- 
land. 
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They are de- 
feated by 
count Ceorl 
at land, and 
by Athelſtan 
at fea, 


An. Ch. 3 51. 


Thev enter 
the river 
Thames, 
plunder 
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or rather by the faction which never acknowledged 
his authority. Theſe unhappy diviſions not only 
exhauſted the ſtrength of the kingdom, but alſo 
aſſured a cordial reception to the Danes as oft as 
they thought proper to land; for they were al- 
ways joined by the weaker party. 

While Northumberland lay open to their de- 
{cents and inroads, the other parts of the kingdom 
enjoyed ſome repoſe, till at length, having ex- 
hauſted and impoveriſhed the unhappy country, 
they ſteered their courſe for the coaſt of Weſſex, 
where they landed and ravaged the adjacent coun- 
try; but, in returning to their ſhips, with great 
ſtore of plunder, they were charged at Wenebury 
by the troops of Ethelwulf, commanded by count 
Ceorl, and entirely routed. Encouraged by this 
victory, the young king Athelſtan equipped a fleet, 
and attacking them by ſea near Sandwich, defeated 
them on their own element, and took nine of their 
ſhips, which he brought ſafe into the harbour, 
Yet, notwithſtanding all his activity, he could not 
hinder another body of the ſame nation from tak- 
ing upon their winter-quarters in the iſle of Shep- 

ey. 
l Not at all diſcouraged by the frequent checks 
they had received, they returned in the ſpring with 
a fleet of three hundred ſail, which entered the river 


London, and Thames, ſo unexpectedly, that the two kings were 


penetrate 
into Mer- 
Cia, 


in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formidable inva- 
ſion; and while they were employed in aſſembling 
an army able to face ſuch a number in the field, 
the Danes took London and Canterbury, penetrated 
into Mercia, where they routed the troops of Ber- 
thulf, who attempted to ſtop their career ; and pro- 
ceeded with ſuch rapidity that they ſeemed to bid 
fair for making a conquelt of the whole iſland. 

But, they were at length obliged to deſiſt from 
their enterprize, in conſequence of having * 
advice 


ETHEL WALE 


advice that Ethelwulf and Athelſtan had taken the 
field with a ſtrong army, in order to cut off their re- 
treat. Theſe two princes were encamped at Okely 
in Surry ; and thither the Danes directed their 
march, committing terrible cruelties in their route, 
which were ſoon retorted upon them with intereſt 
by the Engliſh, who defeated them in battle, and 
made ſuch carnage that few or none of them eſ- 
caped. Yet even this overthrow did not diſpirit 
that ferocious people, who made their winter-quar- 
ters good in the iſle of Thanet, by means of the 
continual ſupplies they received from their own 
country. 

As for Athelſtan, no mention is made of him 
after this period; ſo that one would imagine he 
had loſt his life in the battle of Okely : certain it 
is, Berthulf king of Mercia died before the expira- 
tion of that year, and was ſucceeded by Birthred, 
with the conſent of Ethelwulf, who not only be- 
ſtowed one of his own daughters in marriage upon 
that prince, but likewiſe aſſiſted him in his wars 
with the Welſh, who were at laſt obliged to ſub- 


mit to the terms he was pleaſed to impole. 
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They ſuſtain 
a terrible 
overthrow 


at Okely in 
Surry, 


An. Ch. 8 53. 
M. Weſt. 3 
Roger de 
Hovend. 


An. Sax. 


The battle of Okely, though it did not deter Ethelwulf is 


the Danes from renewing their deſcents, at leaſt 
ſupplied Ethelwulf with leiſure and opportunity to 
indulge his natural inclination for the converſation 
of monks, and the duties or rather bigotry of de- 
votion. His confidence was ſhared between two 
prelates of very different characters: theſe were 
Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and Alſtan biſhop 
of Sherburn. The firſt by ſoothing his natural in- 
dolence, endeavoured to detach him from the vani- 
ties of the world, and diſcourſed of nothing but the 
Joys of paradiſe; while the other, animated him 
by proper incentives, to ſupport the glory of his 
family, and take meaſures to ſecure his realms 
againſt invaſion: thus they ruled the heart of the 


king 


wholly go- 
verned by 


two biſhops, 
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Ar. Cl. 863. king by turns. When the Danes alarmed the 
country, he was directed by the councils of Al- 
ſtan; but, in time of peace, he gave himſelf 
wholly up to the ſuggeſtions of Swithin, who in- 
ſpired him with ſuch veneration for the church and 
the clergy, that his munificence to both degene- 
rated into the moſt exceſſive profuſion. 

Hefſeads In order to manifeſt his devotion to the pope, 

freato he ſent his ſon Alfred, then a boy juſt turned of 

Rome, 24 five, to receive confirmation from the hands of his 

goes thither holineſs, who is ſaid to have anointed him as a cho- 

in perſon. ſen veſſel, and prognoſticated his future greatneſs ; 

and not ſatisfied with this teſtimony of his zeal, he 
undertook a journey in perſon to ſows, where he 
was received with particular marks of diſtinction 
by pope Leo IV. and in his return gave that pon- 
tiff the moſt ſubſtantial proofs of his ſubmiſſion and 
regard. He rebuilt the Engliſh college, which 
had been reduced to aſhes ; engaged to extend the 

Romeſcot or St. Peter's pence over his whole 

kingdom, and ſaddled himſelf beſides with a yearly 

tribute of three hundred marks, two thirds of which 
were appropriated for defraying the expence of ta- 
pers for the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
and the remainder for the pope's own private occa- 


Aſſer. Mi- 
nev. ſions. 


Marrie the Having, excluſive of theſe grants, which have 
Feu afforded a pretext to ſome authors to affirm he had 


Bald king of rendered his kingdom tributary to the ſee of Rome, 


France. 


made very magnificent preſents in gold and ſilver 
to the churches, biſhops, and clergy, and viſited 
every particular ſhrine, and adored every indivi- 
dual relic at Rome, he departed from that city in 
his return to England, and reſided for ſome time 
at the court of Charles the Bald, king of France, 
whoſe daughter he married in the thirteenth year 
Av. ch. S856. Of her age; a very impolitic ſtep in a prince who 
As, Sax. had ſeveral children by a former marriage. ws 
Ile 
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While Ethelwulf thus imprudently gratified the An.Ch.835, 
dictates of his ſuperſtition and love, he ſeemed & conſis 
wholly to neglect the intereſt of his kingdom, which formed 2 
he had left expoſed to the inſults of a rapacious int him, 
enemy, without even appointing a regency to go- fon Ethel 
vern the ſtate in his abſence. The Surrymen and ne 
inhabitants of Kent, commanded by Alcher and omg: 
Huda, attempted to drive the Danes from the iſle 
of Thanet, where they had made a kind of ſettle- 
ment : and in that hope attacked them with great 
intrepidity ; but the victory; after a very bloody 
engagement, declared for the Danes, and the two 
Engliſh noblemen loft their lives in the battle. 
After this advantage the Danes became more and 
more dangerous and enterpriſing ; and biſhop Al- 
ſtan fearing the nation would be ruined by the in- 
dolence, miſmanagement, and mad ſuperſtition of 
a weak monarch, who had already given away 4 
tythe of all the lands to the clergy; Alſtan, I ſay, 
being moved by theſe conſiderations, and, in all 
probability, piqued at the aſcendancy which his rival 
had gained over Ethelwulf, engaged, together with 
Eanwulf, earl of Somerſet, in a conſpiracy with 
the King's ſon Ethelbald, who had been a mal- 
content, ſince the death of his elder brother Athel- 
ſtan, becauſe he did not ſucceed that pririce on the 
throne of Kent. Thus prepared with diſguſt and 
ambition, he was eafily perſuaded to adopt the 
meaſures propoſed by Alſtan, who repreſented 
that the old king was in his dotage; and the 
kingdom was left naked to invaſion ; that Ethel- 
bald was injured and diſhonoured, in being 
denied the ſucceſſion of his brother; and that, in 
all probability, ſhould this new marriage produce 
any children, they would be preferred to the iſſue 
of the firſt marriage, in complaiſance to a young 
wite, and the power and intereſt of her father. 
Theſe ſuggeſtions not only reconciled Ethelbald to 
the expediency of preventing his father's return, but 
NuMs, VI. R like- 
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g the nobility and 


An. Ch. 855. likewiſe had a great weight among 
people; ſo that a ſtrong faction was formed before 
Ethelwulf had the leaſt intimation of their deſign. 
He returns He was no ſooner appriſed of this conſpiracy than 
to pritain, he quitted the court of France, and arrived with 
mi'ss the his young wife in England, before the conſpirators 
nen, could take meaſures for preventing his return. Ne- 
vertheleſs Ethelbald openly maintained his rebel- 
lion, for which he found a new pretence, in his 
father's beſtowing the title and dignity of queen 
upon his young conſort, contrary to the law which 
had been made by the Weſt Saxons upon Brith- 
ric's being poiſoned by his wife. Every thing now 
ſeemed to threaten a civil war, when ſome of the 
principal noblemen and prelates, foreſeeing that 
ſuch inteſtine commotions would expoſe them to 
inevitable ruin, threatened as they were by inva- 
ders, interpoſed their good offices, and effected an 
8 accommodation, in conſequence of which Ethel- 
wulf ceded to his ſon Ethelbald the antient king- 


dom of Weſſex; reſerving to himſelf the kingdom 
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ner. of Kent, comprehending the provinces of Eſſex and 
C. Malmeſ. Suſſex. 

He makes Ethelwulf, during the two years that he ſurvived 


his will, | ogy e, Sf 
dies, and is this reconciliation, employed his time in works of 


ſucceeded by Charity and devotion; and finding his end approach- 

Ethelbatg ing, ſettled by will the ſucceſſion of his dominions. 

and Ethel Thoſe that he himſelf poſſeſſed were bequeathed to 

; his ſecond ſon Ethelbert, and failing him, to 

Ethelred, and afterwards to Alfred, in default of : 
their male iſſue ; what other proviſion he made 
for theſe two young princes, we do not find in any 
hiſtorian, but he ordained that all his ſucceſſors 
ſhould maintain one poor perſon for every ten fa- 
milies within their own particular domains. Hav- 
ing made theſe diſpoſitions, he died in peace, and 
was ſucceeded by Ethelbald, in Weſſex ; and 

Malmel, Ethelbert, in Kent. 
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E Thelbald gave a looſe to all manner of debau- un 
chery, and is even ſaid to have married his fa- Wincheſter. 
ther's wife; though it is likewiſe added, that he “. Ch. 357. 
was reclaimed by the admonitions of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, made attonement for his vices, by 
benefactions to the church, and died a penitent, 
about two years after the deceaſe of his father. 
His crown devolved to his brother Ethelbert, a 
virtuous prince, whoſe reign was diſturbed by no 
cabals or civil commotion ; though immediately 
after the deceaſe of Ethelbald, the Danes landed at 
Southampton, and penetrated as far as Wincheſter, 
the capital of Weſſex, which they plundered and 
burned, before their progreſs was ſtopped by Olric 
and Ethelwulf, the Engliſh generals, who repulſed 
them to their ſhips with extraordinary courage ; and 
thoſe pyrates flying for refuge to the ifle of Tha- 
net, were permitted to live in quiet upon that diſ- 
trict, in conſideration of a ſum of money to be paid 
to the Kentiſhmen. Ethelbert died after a reign of An. Sax, 
ſix years, during which he had acquired the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects; and though he left rwo ſons 
called Adhelm and Ethelward, his younger brother. 
Ethelred inherited his dominions by virtue of the 
father's will. 
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53 HI S prince had no ſooner aſcended the throne, 4 Agen 
than refuſing to part with a ſhare of his do- between 
minions to his brother Alfred, in conſequence of a n 
previous agreement between them during the life of commoda- 
Ethelbert; this laſt being then in the ſeventeenth © 
year of his age, demanded performance of the con- 
tract, in preſence of .all the Engliſh nobility aſ-- 
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umberland. 


He raviſhes 
the wife of 
Bruen-Bo- 
card, who 
excites an 
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and they 
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king, 
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ſembled at Swinburne, where a new convention was 
ratified, ſtipulating that Alfred ſhould ſucceed to 
the whole kingdom at Ethelred's death, and in 
the mean time poſſeſs certain domains for his ſub- 
fiſtence, and be intitled to a ſhare of all the lands 
that ſhould be conquered by their joint forces, 
After this accommodation the two brothers always 
acted in concert againſt the common enemy, who 
were now become fo formidable, that nothing but 
the moſt perfect union could withſtand the power of 
their invaſion. | 

The authority which Egbert had reſerved over 
the kingdoms of Mercia, "Faſt- Anglia, and Nor- 
thumberland, had been lately much diminiſhed by 
the intruſion of thoſe ſavage pyrates, which obliged 
the kings of Weſſex to concentrate their Whole 
power for the defen& of their own dominions ; fo 
that thoſe three kingdoms began to withdraw them- 
ſelves by little and little from the ſupremacy of 
78 s ſucceſſors. The Northumbrians, as be- 

the moſt remote, ſhook off their dependence 
en lei, and ſuppreſſing their former animoſities, 


| | S : / 
elevated Oſbert to the throne, with the univerſal 


approbation of the people. By this union the 


kingdom would ſoon have been rendered as flou- 
riſhing as ever, had not an unforeſeen accident re- 
vived their former diſſenſions, and involved them in 

a” gulf of confuſion and calamity, from which they 
could not be extricated. 

Oſbert, who kept his court at York, returning 
one day from the chace, chanced to ſtop for re- 
freſhment at the houſe of a nobleman, called Bruen- 
Bocard, ſupermtendent of the ſea-coaſt, who being 
abſent upon duty, the king was entertained by his 
lady, a woman of extraordinary beauty and accom- 
pliſhments, which inſtantly captivated the heart of 
the monarch. But her virtue being equal to her 
other attractions, ſhe received his addreſſes with 
diſdain ; and he, inſtigated by a brutal * 0! 

Clic, 
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defire, ſubjected her by force to his wiſhes. The A. Ch. 357. 
huſband was no ſooner informed of this outrage 
upon his honour, - committed againſt all the ties of 
gratitude and hoſpitality, than he devoted his whole 
attention to the ſtudy of revenge; and being a per- 
ſon of influence in the kingdom, excited ſuch a ſpi- 
rit of reſentment againſt the raviſher, that the Ber- 
nicians actually revolted, and placed Ella upon the 
throne ; ſo that the civil war between the two pro- 
vinces was renewed, and the country involved in 


all the miſeries of faction. 


ſo equally matched, that neither ſide durſt venture 
to hazard a deciſive blow, while each prince main- 
tained a ſeparate ſovereignty. 

Bruen-Bocard thinking his vengeance till in- Bren- ho: 
complete, reſolved to call in a foreign power to theDanes to 
make the ſcale preponderate againſt Oſbert; and comdete his 
for that purpoſe undertook a voyage to Denmark, 
which was then governed by a king called Ivar. 
To this monarch he deſcribed the weakneſs of 
Northumberland, and propoſed the conqueſt of 
that kingdom as an enterprize which he himſelf 
would facilitate to the utmoſt of his power; and 
Ivar eagerly embraced a propoſal in the execution 
of which he foreſaw ſuch advantage, and fo fair an 
opportunity to gratify his private revenge againſt 
the Engliſh, among whom his father had been 
baſely murdered, at the court of * Edmund, king 


* Edmund, king of Eaſt-Anglia, 
was the ſon of Alcmund, an Eaſt-An- 
glian prince of the blood-royal, who 
had retired into Germany when Offa 

took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, Ed- 
mund had returned to England, and 
been promoted to the crown of Eaſt- 
Anglia, at the death of Ethelwulf, in 
all probability with the conſent of 
Ethelbald, Lothbroch, king of Den- 
mark, is ſaid to have vifited this 
Prince, and to have been murdered by 


Indeed the parties were 


card calls in 


vengeance, | 


the huntſman of the Saxon king, with» 
out the privity of his maſter, to whom 
however the ſons of theDaniſh monarch 
imputed the crime. In all probability 
Edmund was innocent, as there ſeems 
to have been no provocation, and he is 
repreſented by hiſtorians as a meek 
religious prince, Matthew of Weſt= 
minſter alledges that the huntſman 
aſſaſſinated Lothbroch, becauſe he had 
ſuperſeded his influence with Edmund, 
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of the Eaſt- Angles. He therefore embraced the 
count's offers without heſitation ; and haying 
equipped a powerful armament during the winter, 
ſer ſail in the ſpring, accompanied by his brother 
Ubba, and Bruen-Bocard, who undertook to be 
conductor of the expedition. 

They entered the river Humber, and landing 
without oppoſition, made themſelves maſters of 
the whole country lying to the northward of that 
river: then they directed their march towards the 
capital, where Oſbert was employed in making 
preparations for taking the field againſt him. He 
had, upon the firſt notice of their arrival, ſent de- 
puties to Ella, defiring that their. private quarrel 
might be ſuſpended, and their forces join againſt 
the common enemy; and Ella had agreed to this 
propoſition, from a regard to his own ſafety. He 
began therefore to aſſemble his troops in defence of 
his rival. If Oſbert had but kept himſelf within 


the walls of York, the Danes would have been 


obliged to divide their forces; and in all probabi- 
lity their enterprize would have miſcarried : but 
that prince giving way to the impetuoſity of his 
temper, led forth his troops, without waiting for 
Ella, and charged the Danes with ſuch fury, that 


they could ſcarce ſuſtain the ſhock : however, ſum- 


moning all their fortitude, they flood without 


flinching, until the ardour of the Saxons was 


abated ; and then attacking in their turn, obtained 
a complete victory, Oſbert himſelf being flain, with 
many thouſands of his followers. The Danes after 
the battle entered York without further oppoſition ; 
but underſtanding that Ella was advancing againſt 
them, at the head of a freſh army, Ivar marched 
out to meet him, and a ſecond engagement en- 
ſued, as obſtinate as the firſt, and as fatal to the 
Northumbrian, who there loſt his life, and gave the 
name of Elleſcroft to the ſcene of his * 
e 
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The victorious Ivar met with no more oppoſi- 4. Ch. 86s. 

tion in Northumberland, which he entirely ſub- Jawa, roo 

dued : but not ſatisfied with this conqueſt, he pe- Mercia, 

netrated into Mercia, ravaging and waſting the !,,ntevcs, 

country in his route, until his career was checked and commit 

by the appearance of king Buthred's army, which r. 

by this time his brother-in-law Ethelred had 

ſtrengthened with a powerful reinforcement. The 

Daniſh prince was ſtartled at the formidable ap- 

pearance of the Saxons, whom he would not ven- 

ture immediately to attack ; and Buthred dreading 

the iſſue of a battle on which his all depended, took 

the opportunity of this pauſe, to offer a ſum of 

money, on condition the enemy would quit his 

dominions : the terms were embraced by Ivar, who 

returned to Northumberland, and in his march 

plundered all 'the convents and monaſteries, to 

which the people had conveyed their moſt valuable 

effects. Nor was the miſchief they did confined to 

the effects of their rapaciouſneſs : for they burned 

the towns and villages, raviſhed the women, and . 

murdered the people, without diſtinction of age or gulf. Flor. 

ſex, from meer wantonneſs of barbarity *. Wighorn. 
Ivar leaving his brother Ubba in Northumber . Ivar invades 

land, embarked on board of his ſhips with a body ag at 


and orders 


of choice troops, and made a deſcent in the king- king Fa- 
dom of Eaſt-Anglia, where Edmund advancing got ace 
againſt him, was defeated, and took ſanctuary in a with arrows. 
church, from whence he was dragged before the 

Daniſh monarch, at Hegilſdon. This inſolent con- 

queror is ſaid to have offered him his crown again, 

on condition that he would do him homage, and 


pay an annual tribute: but his propoſal being re- 


*The abbeſs of Coldingham is ſaid which, though it ſaved their honour, 
to have prevailed upon her nuns to coſt them their lives ; for, the brutal 
cyt off their noſes and lips, that their Danes, incenſed at their diſappoint- 
beauty might not excite the deſire of ment, maſſacred thoſe virgins with- 
thoſe cruel raviſhers; an expedient out mercy, 
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an,Ch.368. jected by the Eaſt-Anglian king, the cruel Dane 
ordered him to be transfxed with arrows, and then 
commanded his head to be ſevered from his body ; 
Sim. Dy- At the ſame time his tutor Humbert, biſhop of the 
velp,  Eaſt-Anglians, was put to death *. - | 
Ivar having thus ſubdued Eaſt-Anglia, be- 
ſtowed the crown of that kingdom upon a Saxon 
called Ecbert, devoted to his intereſt, and ſending 
for his brother Ubba, began to form a project for 
making a conqueſt of the whole iſland. 


Makes a The king of Weſſex being the only power that 
8 could obſtruct the execution of this ſcheme, he 
en gr reſolved to turn his arms againſt that monarch; 
ters at Read - and embarking his army, landed on the coaſt of 
5 nBerk- Ecthelred's dominions. Advancing in the ſequel as 
; far as Reading, they fortified that place as their 
head-quarters, and from thence made occaſional 
— againſt the forces of Ethelred, who, 

with his brother Alfred, had by this time taken the 


field at the head of a conſiderable army; though 


the Mercian king refuſed to join them on this 
emergency. | | 
He is defeat This was a very active war, and maintained with 


d by Alfred. f 
Moe equal bravery on both ſides: for, in the compaſs 


of one year, nine pitched battles were fought with 
various ſucceſs. One of the moſt conſiderable of 
theſe, was decided at Aſhdown, in favour of the 
Saxon princes, by the ſole courage and conduct of 
Alfred, who repulſed the Danes to their head-quar- 
ters, after they had loſt ſeveral noblemen, generals 
of note, and many thouſand ſoldiers who fell in the 
engagement. 

But Ivar having ſtrong reinforcements, was in 
two months after this defeat, in a capacity to hazard 


* Edmund's head was afterwards looked upon as a martyr, and ca- 
found and interred at Saint Edmund's nonized, and a great number of mi- 
Bury, which derived its name from racles are ſaid to have been wrought 
this unfortunate prince, who was at his tomb, | 

| another 
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another battle at Merantun, which proved fatal to 4. Ch. 32. | 
the Engliſh ; for, though they gained a manifeſt | 
advantage in the beginning of the action, the enemy ,;a,.; ove | 
rallied and returned to the charge, when they were Ethelred, | 
diſordered in the purſuit, and obtained a complete 1 i fe. | 
victory over Ethelred g, who received a wound ceded by 

that proved mortal. He ſurvived his overthrow 

but a few weeks, and was ſucceeded by Alfred, 

whoſe coronation was immediately performed 3 
Wincheſter. 1 20 MI: 


Ivar obtains 
a complete - 


A IL. T K F . 


Dr was the ſituation of the kingdom, Aifrea | 
when this great prince aſcended the throne, waere | 
The Danes had already ſubdued Northumberland Danes. 
and Eaſt-Anglia, and gained footing: in the very 

heart of Weflex ; all the churches: and monaſteries 

were burnt, and the whole face of the country de- 
ſolated. In the very firſt month of his reign he 

was obliged to march againſt this terrible enemy, | 
who had advanced to Chilton, where a deſperate 
battle was fought to the diſadvantage of the Eng- 
liſh : yet the defeat was not ſo great as to deprive 
Alfred of all reſource ; that indefatigable prince 
took ſuch meaſures for repairing the damage he 
had ſuſtained, that he was in à very little time 
enabled to hazard another engagement; and the 
Danes, who had been very roughly handled in the 
laſt battle, dreading his invincible courage and. 
activity, propoſed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refuſe. In conſequence of this 
treaty, they evacuated his dominions, and retired 


Aſſer. 


+ Thus died Ethelred, a prince of 
great valour and capacity, whoſe piety 
and devotion were ſo remarkable, that 
pne day while he was employed in the 
pfivate exerciſe of his religion, he 


would not be interrupted, though the 
Danes had attacked his army, He 
left divers children, one of whom, 
called Alfred, was the great grand- 
father of the hiſtorian Ethelwerd. 
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An.Ch.873. to the North, in order to ſubdue Mercia and ſettle 


They expel 


Buthred, 
king of 


Mercia; and 


appoint 


Ceolwulf 
king of that 


country, 


Ingulrh. 


They re- 
ceive ſup- 

plies of men 
from the 
continent. 


their conqueſts in Northumberland. 

They marched directly from Weſſex to London, 
where Buthred king of Mercia finding himſelf un- 
able to cope with ſuch a powerful foe, eſpecially as 
Alfred was reſtricted by the treaty from favouring 
him with aſſiſtance, he purchaſed a peace from 
Ivar, who leaving the command to his brother 
Ubba, returned to Denmark, while this laſt con- 
ducted the troops to the banks of the Humber : 
trom-thence, however, they advanced in the ſpring 
as far as Rippon in Derbyſhire, with a view to 
conquer and make ſettlements in Mercia, which 
they ravaged in a dreadful manner, contrary to the 
articles of the peace they had ſold to Buthred, who 
being afflicted with domeſtic troubles, and incapable 
of acting with ſpirit and reſolution, abandoned his 
kingdom, and fled for refuge to Rome, where he 
died in the Engliſh college. The Danes finding 
no longer any reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of Mercia, 
the crown of which they beſtowed as a depoſit with 
one Ceolwulf, an Engliſhman, who promiſed to 
reſtore it upon demand ; and in the mean time op- 
preſſed the ſubject with ſuch intolerable exactions, 
that they would have thought themſelves happy 
under the government of a Dane. 

Ubba totally reduced Northumberland, which 
was now ruled by one of the Daniſh counts called 
Ruſig, who took poſſeſſion of the throne upon the 
death of the laſt king Egbert, and ſubdued Mercia, 
which was governed by a deputy : then the Danes 
began to fix themſelves in different habitations, and 
cultivate the country, as if they had been natives 
of the foil ; ſo that England was in a manner di- 
vided between Danes and Saxons. Not that the 
generals had laid aſide all views of extending their 
conqueſts, when they planted theſe colonies ; during 
their encampment at Rippon, they were reinforced 


by 
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by a ſtrong body of troops from the continent, 4. ch. 373. 

commanded by Gothrun, Oſcitel, and Amund, 

who were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of kings; 

and this ſupply, while it rendered their power in- 

vincible, encreaſed their number ſo much, that 

they could not eaſily find ſubſiſtence in one place; 

ſo that they ſeparated into two bodies, one of which 

marched into Northumberland, under the conduct 

of Halden, while the three chiefs or kings fixed 

their head - quarters at Cambridge. Chr. Sax, 
Notwithſtanding all the booty they had gained, en, 

and all the lands they had engroſſed, their rapacious deſcent upon 

diſpoſition was not ſatisfied: or rather the new- Weil. 

comers arrived ſo faſt and in ſuch numbers, that 

the countries they had already conquered were by 

this time occupied, and the late adventurers obliged 

to turn their eyes on another quarter of the iſland. 

Halden pretending that he was not bound by any 

treaty ſubſiſting between Alfred and Ivar, em- 

barked in the beginning of ſummer, and ſurpriſed 

the ſtrong caſtle of Wareham, on the ſouthern 

coaſt of Weſſex. The Engliſh monarch complained 

of this deſcent, as an infraction of the treaty ; but 

was given to underſtand that the different bodies 

of Danes were independent of one another ; and 

their ſeveral armaments fitted out at the expence of 

different companies of adventurers ; ſo that any 

agreement made with one of thoſe bands could 

have no effect upon the operations of the others. 

Alfred, thus reduced to the neceſſity of repelling Engages in 

force by force, aſſembled his troops without delay, an“ 

and took the field with ſuch confidence and alacrity, 

that Halden thought proper to ſue for peace, and 

a treaty was concluded in the moſt ſolemn man- 

ner; the Engliſh king ſwearing upon the relics of 

the ſaints to obſerve it punctually, and the Daniſh 

general taking an oath to the ſame purport upon 

| the 
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the bracelet, which was the moſt ſacred object of 
the Daniſh adoration. | 

In direct violation of this ſolemn agreement, 
they fell upon the Engliſh cavalry in the night, 
deſtroyed the men, mounted their own ſoldiers on 
the horſes, and. ſurpriſed the city of Exeter, to 
which place part of their infantry began their 
march by land, while the remainder was embarked 
on — of their ſhipping, to be conveyed thither 
by fea. Alfred, equally incenſed and concerned at 
the perfidious conduct of thoſe pyrates, whom no 
ties of faith could reſtrain ; and ſeeing the manifeſt 


advantage they had over him, in the convenience 


of their ſhips, by which they could not only re- 


. ceive ſupplies from their own country, but alſo 


tranſport themſelves from one place to another oc- 
caſionally, with ſuch eaſe and expedition; reſolved 
to provide himſelf with a navy, for the ſecurity of 
his coaſts, and having invited artiſts from foreign 
countries, carried his plan into execution with ſuch 
amazing diligence, that in a icw months he was 
in 13 of a powerful navy, compoſed of large 
veſſels ſuperior in ſtrength and burden to the ſmall 
Daniſh tranſports, and manned with hardy Friſians, 
whom he had engaged in his ſervice. With theſe, 
being reinforced by a ſufficient number of troops, 
and ſupplied with all ſorts of neceſſary ſtores and 
ammunition, he put to ſea and attacked the Daniſh 
fleet, conſiſting of an hundred and twenty ſhips, 
bound for Exeter with men and proviſions, and 
deſtroyed their whole armada, while his army 
blocked up the town by land. This was ſuch a 
deciſive ſtroke, that the beſieged, deſpairing of 
relief, had recourſe to negotiations; and Altred 
conſented to a peace, on condition that they ſhould 
ive hoſtages, ratify the treaty by oath, and depart 
trom his kingdom immediately. Theſe Re 
hey 
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they willingly embraced, and retired forthwith into AnCh.876: 
Mercia, in order to wait for an opportunity to 
recommence hoſtilities with ſome proſpect of ſuc- 


ceſs. 


The Weſt Saxons were no ſooner rid of this 
enemy, than viſited by another, in the perſon of 
the famous Rollo, who landed on the coaſt z but 
either finding the Engliſh prepared to give him a 
warm reception, or unwilling to interfere with the 
conqueſts of his countrymen, he reimbarked and 
turned his arms againſt France, which he harraſſed 
inceſſantly, until he made himſelf maſter of Nor- 
mandy, where he fixed his habitation. As for 
the Danes, who retired into Mercia, they dethroned 
Ceolwulph, whom they had elevated, and par- 
celled out the kingdom into counties; in imita- 
tion of Halden's conduct in Northumberland, who 
had, upon the death of Ruſig, given the crown 
to another vaſſal king of the name of Ecbert : but 
him he ſoon depoſed, and divided the country 
among the Daniſh chiefs. 

Mean while ſuch numbers arrived from the con- 
tinent, that they were hampered for want of room 
in the three kingdoms which at preſent they poſ- 
ſeſſed; and, in order to remove this inconvenience, 
as well as to prevent themſelves from being elbowed 
out of their own poſſeſſions by freſh ſwarms of new 
adventurers, they determined to make a general 
effort againſt Alfred, and expel him from his do- 


minions. 


As they were well acquainted with 


the heroic valour, capacity, and fortitude of that 
prince, they prepared for this expedition with the 
utmoſt ſecreſy, and having aſſembled a prodigious 
army, poured in upon the kingdom like a deluge. 
Chippenham, in North-Wiltſhire, one of the moſt 
conſiderable towns of Weſſex, was inſtantly re- 
duced ; and the whole country ſeized with ſuch 
conſternation, that ſome fled into Wales with pre- 


cipitation, 


Rollo lands 
in England. 


The Danes 
invade Weſ⸗ 
ſex in vaſt 


numbers. 
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cipitation, while others ſubmitted and ſwore al. 
legiance to the invaders. 

Alfred, finding it impracticable to appeaſe their 
Gs, or collect a body of forces to face the enemy, 
yielded to the torrent of misfortune, without re- 


ſigning his courage or his hope, and concealed him- 
ſelf from the purſuit of his foes, in the moſt ob- 
ſcure paths of humility. Having diſpoſed his fa- 
mily among perſons of known fidelity and attach- 
ment, he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a com- 
mon ſoldier, and engaged in the ſervice of his own 

* cowherd, after having concerted meaſures for re- 
aſſembling a few truſty friends, whenever an op- 
portunity ſhould offer of annoying the enemy, who 
had by this time reduced the whole country to ſub- 
jection. This choſen band, rather than forfeit their 
liberty, and renounce their allegiance to their native 
prince, retreated to the woods and marſhes of 
Somerſetſhire, from whence they ſallied out oc- 
caſionally upon the ſtraggling parties of the Danes, 
whom they hewed in pieces without mercy. 

Their ſucceſs in theſe irruptions not only en- 
abled them to live in this ſavage ſtate of inde- 
pendency, but contributed to the increaſe of their 
number, by encouraging others to join their ſo- 


* While Alfred remained in this 
humble ſation, he one day incurred 
the diſpleaſure of his landlady, by ne- 
glecting to turn a cake that was 
baking at the fire : ſhe chid him very 
ſeverely for his lazineſs, and told him, 
though he could not turn a cake, he 
could eat it faſt enough. The patient 
prince begged pardon, and promiſed to 
be more alert for the future, During 
his retreat in the iſle of Athelney, a 
beggar came and requeſted alms, at a 
time hen he had but one ſmallloaf for 
the ſubſiſtence of him and his attend- 
ants, ſome of whom had gone abroad 
in queſt of food, though with very 


little hope of ſucceſs, the adjacent 
country being waſte and deſolate. Not- 
withſtanding this miſerable exigency, 
he divided the loaf with the mendi- 
cant; and this act of charity, which 
in a ſignal manner denotes the bene- 
volence of his heart, was recompenſed 
by a providential tore of freſh pro- 
viſion with which his people te- 
turned, With reſpe& to the viſien 
of St. Cuthbert, formerly biſhop of 
Lindisfarne, why is ſaid to have ap- 
peared to him and his wife upon this 
occaſion, the reader needs not be told 
what. credit it deſerves, 


cicty. 
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ciety. Thus augmented, they retired into the iſle 
of Athelney, near Taunton, environed on all ſides 
with brakes and an impaſſable moraſs, except a 
ſmall path practicable by a footman in ſummer- 
only, which led to an inconſiderable fortreſs ; and 
this was the reſidence of Alfred and his conſort, 
who were reduced to the utmoſt extremity of want, 
which they patiently ſuſtained during four months, 
comforting one another with the hope of better 
fortune; in which they were not diſappointed. 

Ubba, the chief of the Daniſh commanders, had 
ravaged the country of Wales without oppoſition ; 
and in his return inveſted the caſtle of Kenwith, in 
Devonſhire, to which Odun, earl of that county, 
had retired with a ſmall body of troops, at the ap- 
| proach of the Danes: this gallant nobleman find- 
ing himſelf unable to ſuſtain a ſiege, and knowing 
there was no ſafety in ſurrendering to ſuch a cruel], 
perfidious enemy, repreſented to his followers that 
they had nothing to depend upon but their valour, 
and propoſed that they ſhould cut their way through 
the beſiegers with their ſwords, The propoſal was 
embraced, and they fallied out upon the Danes, 
ſecure in their numbers and in their contempt of 
the Engliſh; and not only routed them with great 
ſlaughter, and flew Ubba, but alſo took their fa- 
mous ſtandard, exhibiting the picture of a raven, 
which was wrought by Ubba's ſiſters, and revered 
as an hallowed enſign. 

This victory re-animated the drooping ſpirits of 
the Weſt-Saxons; and Alfred took the advantage 
of their favourable diſpoſition, as well as the ſe- 
curity of the enemy, who no longer kept within 
their entrenchments, but diſperſed themſelves in a 
careleſs manner over the whole face of the country. 
That he might be perfectly informed of the ene- 
mies poſture, he entered their camp in perſon, in 
the habit of a harper, and remained in the midſt 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
of his enemies three whole days, during which he 
ſtrolled about, and reconnoitred every particular 
of their oeconomy and ſituation. He found them 
lulled in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, ſpending their 
time in riots and feaſting,” without even appointing 
the common guards of a camp. Having made his 
obſervations, he returned to his retreat, and de- 
tached proper emiſſaries among his ſubjects, whom 
he appointed to meet him in arms at Brexton, in 
the foreſt of Selwood, where they aſſembled with 
great alacrity, under a prince whom they adored. 

From thence he began his march, in the week 
preceding Whiſuntide, towards the Danes, who lay 
encamped at Yattendun, on the ſkirts of Hamp- 
ſhire; and in the morning of the third day was in 
fight of the enemy, before they knew he had taken 
the field. Without giving them time to recollect 
themſelves from their ſurprize, or range their troops 
in order of battle, he fell upon them with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, that they were immediately routed with 
great ſlaughter; and though the remains of them, 
amounting to a good number, fled for refuge into 
a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, they were 
unprovided for a ſiege, and in leſs than a fortnight 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. The victor 
having taken hoſtages for the performance of ar- 
ticles, propoſed that they ſhould either quit the 
country, after having promiſed upon oath, that 
they would never return ; or embrace the chriſtian 
faith, and be contented with ſuch lands as he ſhould 
aſſign for their ſubſiſtence. 

Thoſe who did not chooſe to part with their old 
religion, embarked for Flanders, where they ex- 
erciſed their old trade of depredation, under the 
command of one of their generals called Haſtings : 
while Gothrun, their ſole ſurviving chief in Eng- 
land, became a convert to Chriſtianity, and was 
baptized, with thirty of his principal noblemen and 
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a great number of officers, at Aller in Somerſet- A. h. 578. | f 
ſhire, where Alfred kept his court. That prince 1 
ſtood godfather to Gothrun, who having received 11 
ſome valuable preſents, and been royally enter- | 
tained, returned with his retinue to the Daniſh | 
army, which, retiring into Mercia, halted for ſome 1 
time at Cirenceſter. From thence they marched | 
into the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, which, with Ager. 1 
the county of Eſſex, was allotted for their habita- Spelm. 1 


tion, and Gothrun was permitted to govern it as a £5 _ 18 
feudatory prince“. | G. Malmeſ. f 

He ſupplied this Daniſh prince with a ſhort code Fe receives if 
of laws, for the government of his ſubjects ; cal- laws from if 
culated for the propagation of Chriſtianity, the 3 | : 
payment of tythes, and other rites of the clergy, | g 


_ 


the puniſhment and prevention of inceituous mar- 
riages, the abolition of ſorcery and divination, the 
regulation of the boundaries, the encouragement 
of commerce, and the reſtraint of rapine. Theſe 
wholeſome inſtitutions had the defired effect, in 
civilizing the Danes of Eaſt Anglia, while thoſe 
who had ſettled in Mercia, enjoying the privileges 
of free denizens, were ſoon reconciled to a peace- 
able life, and lived happily under the adminiſtra- 
tion of one Ethelred, a nobleman of great virtue 
and ability, on whom Alfred beſtowed this go- 
vernment with his own ſiſter Elflida. 
] Of thoſe Danes who had inliſted with Haſtings, ge- 
= one body ſeparating from the reſt, pillaged Flan- cas, and 
ders, Picardy, Hainault, and Artois, then returned e ton; 1 


2 . 
2 . 
— — 


5 don, which LS 
to England, and landing on the coaſt of Kent, ad- with we | f 
vanced towards Rocheſter, in hope of ſurpriſing isssemef 1 
that city; but, finding that Alfred had taken the beftows as a £8 


field to oppoſe their progreſs, they retired to their f B's v8 


ſhips, and rejoined their companions, whom they Ethehted. 
aſſiſted in ravaging the country of France. In 


It was in this year that Alired built the town of Shafteſbury, Camden. 
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An. Ch. 578. order to prevent ſuch depredations for the future, 


the Engliſh monarch equipped a ſtrong fleet, with 
which he attacked and deſtroyed ſixteen Daniſh 
ſhips in the port of Harwich ; and protected the 
coaſt of his realm from thoſe enterpriſing free- 
booters : at the ſame time he repaired the decayed 
caſtles on the ſea-ſide, and built a number of new 
fortifications, ſo as to cover his whole country 
from inſult and invaſion, except by one avenue, 
which he could not ſhut, This was the river 
Thames, through which the Danes had free acceſs 
to his dominions, while they continued in peſſeſſion 
of London. He therefore inveſted that city, which 
being weakly garriſoned, was eaſily reduced; and 
then having augmented its fortifications, and em- 

elliſhed it with a number of new edifices, he de- 
livered it in charge to his ſon-in-law Ethelred, or 
rather beſtowed it upon him as a fief of the county 
of Mercia. 

Alfred had now attained to the meridian of 
power and glory; he poſſeſſed a greater extent of ter- 
ritory than had ever been enjoyed by any one of his 
anceſtors; the princes of South and North Wales 
did him homage for their principalities z the Nor- 
thumbrians being left without a chief, at the death 
of Halden, deſired a king of his creating, and he 
recommended Guthred, of Daniſh extraction, but 
a Saxon by birth, and a zealous chriſtian, who 
—_ a munificent benefactor to the church of 

urham. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed his authority, founded 
equally on fear and affection, his whole empire en- 
joyed the moſt profound tranquillity during a ſeries 
of twelve years, Which he employed in cultivating 
the arts of peace, and in repairing the miſchiefs 
with which the war had been attended. He rebuilt 
the monaſteries and churches; fortiſied and adorned 
a numbs of towns, and by appointing London nn 
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the place at which the aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould 4. Ch. 379. 


convene twice every year, declared that city the 
metropolis of England. He invited artificers and 
manufacturers from abroad, by offering them ex- 
traordinary encouragement ; and being himſelf a 
man of uncommon taſte and erudition, his patron- 
age was royally extended to all thoſe who had 
made any progreſs in learning or the liberal arts. 


Not contented with employing and promoting Eftablihes 


the learned among his own ſubjects, he by his 


the univer- 


ſity of Or» 


bounty allured divers foreigners of diſtinguiſhed for. 


talents, and eſtabliſhed them in a ſeminary at Ox- 
ford *, where Germanus and his ſucceſſors had 
formerly maintained a ſchool for the education of 
the Britiſh youth. On this occaſion three halls 
were founded for the different branches of grammar, 
philoſophy, and theology, and a certain ſtipend 
ſettled for the maintenance of a profeſſor and fix 
and twenty ſcholars in each, to be reſtricted under 
proper regulations, relating to their ſtudy and re- 
ligious duties. Theſe three halls being incorpo- 
rated, acquired the name of univerſity; ſo that 
Alfred is juſtly celebrated as the founder of that 
venerable inſtitution. 

That he might be the better able to extend his 
charity and munificence, he regulated his finances 
with the moſt perfect oeconomy, and divided his 
revenue into a certain number of parts, which he 
appropriated to the different expences of the ſtate, 
and the exerciſe of his own private liberality and 
devotion, Nor was he leſs an oeconomiſt in the 
diſtribution of his time, which he divided into three 


* Of thoſe profeſſors that came to 
England upon his invitation, the mot 
diſtinguiſhed were Grimbaldus, and 
Joannes Scotus Erigena, who had writ 
2 treatiſe againſt the real preſence in 


the euchariſt. Theſe two learned di- 


vines were employed at Oxford in the 
inſtru tion or vouth, but afterwards 
removed from thence, one to the new 
monaſtery founded by Alfred at Win- 
cheſter, and the other to Malmeſbury. 
Aſſer. vit. Alfred. 
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equal. portions, allotting one to ſleep, meals, and 
exerciſe; and devoting the other two to writing, 
reading, buſineſs, and prayer. That this diviſion 
might not be encroached upon through inadyert- 
ency, he meaſured them by tapers of an equal ſize, 
which he kept continually burning before the ſhrines 
of relics. Theſe were his conſtant companions 
whereſoever he travelled ; and leſt the tapers ſhould 
be affected by the wind or other accidents, he con- 
trived horn lanterns, in which they were equally 
conſumed. But nothing deſerves our admiration 
more than the meaſures he took to form a militia, 
under ſuch wife regulations, that every ſingle man 
of his dominions underſtood the exerciſe of arms; 
and by means of beacons placed at proper diſtances, 
and lighted upon any alarm, a body of well-trained 
forces was ſtill ready to take up their arms, and 
aſſemble at the place of rendezvous, under the 
lieutenant of the country where the immediate ſer- 
vice was required, Alfred ſeemed to be a genius 
ſelf-taught, that contrived and comprehended every 
thing that could contribute to the ſecurity of his 
kingdom. He had invented a kind of galley 
wrought with oars, of ſuch a conſtruction, as ren- 
dered it an over-match for any ſhip of war known 
at that period of time. Of theſe he had an hundred 
and twenty, which not only ſcoured the ſeas of the 
piratical Danes, and covered his coaſts from in- 
vaſion, but protected the commerce of his ſubjects, 
which flouriſhed to a great extent : inſomuch that 
the nation abounded with wealth, and all the richeſt 
commodities of India, from whence were imported 
thoſe valuable gems which adorned the crown he 
wore upon all ſolemn occaſions. 

The happineſs and peace which the people of 
England enjoyed under the parental ſway of this 
excellent prince, having laſted twelve years with- 
out interruption, was at length invaded by new 

4 alarms: 
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alarms. The Danes, under Haſtings, having re- A. Ch. 379. 


ceived two terrible checks from Eudes and Arnold, 
kings of France and Germany, reſolved to try 
their fortune once more in EnFland, not with a 
view to make a ſettlement, but in hope of enrich- 
ing themſelves with plunder ; for this purpoſe, they 
equipped three hundred veſſels, which they divided 
into two fleets, and one of thele, conſiſting of two 
hundred fail, bent its courſe towards Kent, where 
the adventurers landing, ſurpriſed Appledore. 
The other entered the river Thames, under the 
command of Haſtings, who made himſelf maſter 
of Milton, and he and his colleague ſeemed to vye 
with each other in acts of rapine and barbarity. 
Alfred was at that time in Eaſt Anglia, ſettlin 
the affairs of the kingdom upon the death of Gu- 
thrun : and he no ſooner received intelligence of the 
invaſion than he exacted a new oath of allegiance 
from his Eaſt-Anglian ſubjects, Danes as well as 
Engliſh. 

Having taken this precaution, he quitted that 
country, in order to march againſt the enemy; but 
his back was no ſooner turned, than the Eaſt An- 
glian Danes declared in favour of their countrymen, 
and joined Haſtings, in hope of ſharing his good 
fortune. Alfred in the mean time aſſembled his 
troops, and advanced againſt that body of the in- 
vaders who ravaged the county of Kent ; but, being 
informed in his march, that another. ſwarm had 
lighted upon Weſſex, he changed his route, in 
order to face thoſe who had penetrated into the heart 
of his own country. They had already inveſted 
Exeter; but being apprized of his approach, they 
raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, and retired to 
their ſhips. Their next attempt was upon Chi- 
cheſter, in which miſcarrying they ſailed to Beam- 
flete, and joined Haſtings, who being thus rein- 
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forced, ventured to make an incurſion to the bor- 
ders of Mercia, while Alfred was at a diſtance. 

The Engliſh troops, taking the advantage of his 
abſence, found means to beat up his quarters at 
Beamflete, where they found his wife and children, 
who had been baptized ; theſe being conveyed to 
Alfred, he ſent them back to the Daniſh general, 
with a meſſage importing that he did not make war 
upon women and chriſtians. , 

Haſtings, unwilling to wait for the king's return 
from the Weſt, marched with great diligence as far 
as Shropſhire, in his way to Wales, where he ex- 
pected to be joined by the Britons. But, the Eng- 
liſh generals followed him with equal ſpeed, and 
at length blocked him up in Buttington, where he 
and his troops being reduced to extremity, made a 
deſperate effort to cut their paſſage through the 
army of the beſtegers; and though the greateſt 
part was ſlain, the reſt effected a retreat into Eaſt 
Anglia. | 

There they raiſed a freſh body of troops ; and 
being reinforced by their countrymen of Northum- 
berland, ſet out again for Wales, and marched 
with ſuch expedition, that they arrived at Cheſter, 
where they fortified themſelves, before the Engliſh 
forces could come up. As the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced for the undertaking of the ſiege, they 
were allowed to winter in that deſolate place, from 
whence they began their march in the beginning of 
ſpring for Northumberland, and at length arrived 
in Eaſt Anglia. 

Towards the latter end of the year, they ad- 
vanced to the borders of Mercia, and erected two 
forts at Hertford on the Ley, for the ſecurity of 
their ſhips which they had brought up that river. 
Here they were attacked by the Londoners, who 
were repulſed. But Alfred, approaching with his 
army, and viewing the nature of their ws 194 
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turned the courſe of the ſtream ; To that their veſſels An. Ch. 379. 


were left on dry ground : a circumſtance which ter- 
rified them to ſuch a degree, that they abandoned 
their forts; and flying towards the Severne, were 
purſued by Alfred as far as Quatbridge. There 
they intrenched themſelves for the preſent, until 
they found an opportunity of retiring into Nor- 
thumberland, where their friends ſupplied them 
with ſhips, in which they embarked for Normandy 
in a miſerable plight; after having remained in 
England three years, during which they had under- 
gone a ſeries of miſery and miſchance, harraſſed, 
hunted, and diminiſhed one half in their number, 
by diſeaſes, famine, and the ſword. After their 
departure, Alfred found no difficulty in reducing 
the Eaft Anglian and Northumbrian rebels, whom 
he would no longer govern by a ſubſtituted king, 
but took both countries under his own immediate 
adminiſtration. 

Having once more re-eſtabliſhed the peace of the 
country by the expulſion of thoſe invaders, he re- 
ſumed the character of the legiſlator, in order to 
finiſh the plan of government in the execution of 
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dreds, and 


which he had already made ſuch conſiderable pro- ding. 


greſs. He divided the whole kingdom into coun- 
ties, the counties into hundreds, and theſe laſt into 
tythings, ſo denominated becauſe they conſiſted of 
ten freeholders, who were pledges to the king for 
the good behaviour of each other, : 


He compiled an excellent body of laws from the He compiles 


ſcripture, the inſtitutions of other nations, and the 
collections or digeſta of his predeceſſors Ethelbert, 
Ina, and Offa. He was author of thatineſtimable pri- 
vilege peculiar to the ſubjects of this nation, which 
conſiſts in their being tried by their peers; for he firſt 
inſtituted juries, or at leaſt improved upon an old in- 
ſtitution, by ſpecifying the number and qualifications 
of the jurymen, and extending their power to trials 
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of property as well as criminal indictments. * He 
invented the expedient of giving bail and ſurety, 
in order to exempt individuals from unmerited im- 
priſonment; he appointed public fairs and markets, 
to prevent the clandeſtine ſale of ſtolen cattle z he 
aboliſhed the civil juriſdiction of thanes or eolder- 
men, who acted in the double capacity of generals 
and judges, in their reſpective ſhires, and ſubſtituted 
in their room ſhire-reeves, who acted as deputies to 
theſe counts or eoldermen. Juſtices were likewiſe 
appointed ; but the original extent of their power 
is not exactly known. And, laſtly, he ordained 
that original writs ſhould be granted by the proper 


officer, without any ſpecial petition to the king; 


by which form, the plaintiff was provided with the 
immediate means of proſecution and redreſs. 

But, no regulation of Alfred redounded more to 
his honour and the advantage of the kingdom, than 
the meaſures he took to prevent rapine, murder, 
and other outrages, which had ſo long been com- 
mitted with impunity. Every tything-man was 
bound for the good behaviour of his own family, 
his neighbours, and gueſts; and obliged, in caſe 
of any breach of the peace, or other crime, to have 
the offender forthcoming, or if he fled, to purge 
himſelf of all ſuſpicion of being an accomplice. 
Every one who did not enter himſelf in one of theſe 
tythings, was held as an outlaw ; and could not be 
received in any hundred or borough, without a 
certificate from the tything to which he belonged. 
One of the ten freeholders preſided over the other 
nine, by the name of tything-man, headborough, 
or borſnolder; and ſummoned them occaſionally 
to determine ſmall diſputes in the neighbourhood. 

Alfred, notwithſtanding his great capacity, did 
not fail to conſult the ſages of his realm, upon 
every affair of importance. All his reſolutions with 


reſpect to public affairs, paſſed through three dif- 
ferent 
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of the king's particular friends and favourites, in 
which every . meaſure was prepared for the ſecond 
council, conſiſting of the biſhops, counts, viſcounts, 
judges, and ſome of the principal thanes, after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed by the name of barons. The 
third, was the general aſſembly of the nation, cal- 
led in the Saxon language Wittenagemot, the mem- 
bers of which owed their admiſſion to their own 
quality or offices, independent of the king's pleaſure 
or appointment. 

Occupied as he was in this great work of laying 
the foundation of the Engliſh conſtitution, his at- 
tention ſtooped even to the minuteſt circumſtance 
of his people's conveniency. He introduced the 
art of brick-making, and built his own houſes of 
thoſe materials, which being much more durable, 
ſightly, and ſecure from accidents, than timber, 
his example was followed, firſt, by his nobles, and 
afterwards by the ſubjects in general, who vyed 
with each other in expreſling their reverence and 
affection for this illuſtrius monarch. He was, doubt- 
leſs, an object of the moſt perfect eſteem and ad- 
miration ; for excluſive of the qualities which diſ- 
tinguiſhed him as a warrior and legiſlator, his per- 
ſonal character was amiable in every reſpect. He 
had made conſiderable progreſs in the different ſtu- 
dies of grammar, rhetoric, philoſophy, architec- 
ture, and geometry, was an excellent hiſtorian, and 
acknowledged to be the beſt Saxon poet of the 
age. And what rendered his erudition the more 
valuable and ſurpriſing, was the groſs ignorance 


He himſelf tranſlated the Paſtoral granted new privileges to the Engliſh. 
of Gregory I. Boetius de conſola- college at Rome; and he was pre- 
tione ; and Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſ- {ented wth a number of relics by that 
tory, His fame was fo extenſive, that pgntiff, as well as by Abel, patriarch 
the pope, in honour of his charaQter, of Jeruſalem, 

of 
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of the times, concerning which he himſelf com- 
plained, that from the Humber to the Thames, 
there was not one prieſt who perfectly underſtood 
the divine ſervice; nor one to be found between 
the Thames and the ſea, capable of tranſlating the 
eaſieſt Latin book. In a wofd, he ad hered to the 
wiſeſt maxims of government, calculated for the 
happineſs of his people, of whom he was at the 
ſame time the father and the king : his public cha- 
rafter acquired the veneration of all his neighbours ; 
his private life betrayed no blemiſh or imperfeCtion ; 
and he was certainly one of the beft and greateſt 
monarchs that ever exerciſed the functions of ſove- 
reign power. What wonder then that the Engliſh 
nation ſhould bitterly lament his death, which hap- 
pened in the fifty-ſecond year of his age +, after a 
troubleſome though glorious reign, in the courſe 
of which he had experienced the moſt ſurpriſing 


* viciſſitudes of fortune. 


C 


HEN his ſon Edward aſcended the throne, 

England was inhabited by almoſt an equal 
number of Saxons and Danes. Theſe laſt were in 
poſſeſſion of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, 
from which the greateſt part of the Engliſh families 
had been expelled. The Saxons occupied all Weſ- 
ſex, comprehending the country to the ſouthward 
ef the Thames, and the ancient kingdom of Eſſex; 


+ By his wife Elſwitha, he had ſe- 
veral children, ſome of which, and 
among theſe his eldeſt fon Edmund, 
died before him, He was ſuccecded by 
Edward; his other fon Ethelwald was 
educated at Oxford, where he made 
great progrels in learning, Of his three 


daughters, Elflida married Ethelred, 
count of Mercia ; Ethelwitha eſpouſed 
Baldwin, count of Flanders; and 
Ethelgitha was abbeſs of the mona- 
ſtery at Shafteſbury, founded by her 
father, 


and 
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and Mercia was in a manner divided between the An.Ch.goo. 


two nations. The Danes being no longer over- 
awed by the ſuperior qualities of Alfred, and think- 
ing themſelves able to cope with the Engliſh power, 
reſolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſhaking off 
the Saxon yoke ; and they were ſoon furniſhed with 
a plauſible pretence. Ethelwald, the eldeſt fon of 
Ethelbert, whom Alfred ſucceeded, was perſuaded 
to claim the crown by the right of primogeniture, 
though contrary to the will of Ethelwulph, which 
he pretended to ſet aſide as illegal: but the Eng- 
liſh were ſo warmly attached to the family of Al- 
fred, that he could find no Saxon of any conſe- 
quence, who would eſpouſe his cauſe ; and therefore 
he had recourſe to the Danes, by whom, in all pro- 
bability, he had been at firſt excited. 

Having aſſembled a ſmall body of adherents, he 
ſurpriſed Winburn, a ſtrong place in Dorſetſnire, 
which, however, he was not able to maintain : for, 
Edward marched againſt him with ſuch expedition, 
that before he could provide for his defence, he was 
obliged to quit the town with great precipitation, 
and fly into Normandy, from whence he was con- 
veyed to Northumberland, where the Danes ac- 
knowledged him as ſovereign of England; and 
their example was followed by their countrymen of 
Eaſt-Anglia. As he could not be too diligent in 
ſtrengthening his party againſt ſuch a formidable 
antagoniſt, he made another voyage into Nor- 
mandy, where he was ſupplied with troops and 
ſhipping by the Danes who had ſettled in that country, 
and returned immediately in order to begin the cam- 
paign, and oppoſe the progreſs of Edward, who 
had by this time driven the Danes out of ſeveral 
ſtrong places they poſſeſſed in Mercia“. 

Thus 

* On this occaſion Elflida, the red, count of Mercia, fignalized her 
Xing's ſiſter, who had married Ethel- gourage at the head of her huſband's 
troops. 
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Thus ſupported, Ethelwald raiſed a conſiderable 
army, and made an incurſion into the counties of 
Oxford, Glouceſter, and Wilts, which he ravaged 
without mercy, but retired betore he could be over- 
taken by the forces of Edward, who purſued him 
as far as the borders of Eaſt-Anglia, and waſted all 
the country between the Ouſe, the north fens, and 
Bury ; then he retreated with the main body of his 
troops; but the Kentiſhmen lagging behind for 
the ſake of plunder, were ſurpriſed near Bury by 
the Danes, who remained maſters of the field after 
a very obſtinate engagement, yet had no reaſon to 
boaſt of their victory, which was purchaſed with 
the loſs of Ethelwald, the Daniſh prince Eonric, 
and divers general officers : ſo that the hopes of con- 
queſt became every day more and more languid; and 
after having maintained a kind of lingering warfare 
for two years after, they were at length fain to ſue 
for peace, which Edward granted, on condition 
that they ſhould acknowledge his ſovereignty, and 
ſend back the Normans to their own country, 

Notwithſtanding this treaty, which was con- 
cluded at Ickford, in Bucks, the peace of the king- 
dom was inceſſantly diſturbed by the Northum- 
brians and Danes of Derby, Nottingham, Lei- 
ceſter, Lincoln, and Stamford, who joined their 
forces, and ravaged the adjacent country. At 
length Edward, incenſed at theſe hoſtilities, equip- 
ped a fleet, in order to infeſt their commerce and 
their coaſts ; and they ſuppoſing that the greateſt 
part of his army was embarked, invaded his terri- 
tories with a ſtrong body of forces, in full confi- 
dence of pillaging with impunity. But in their 
return they were attacked at Tetenhale, in Stafford- 


troops, Having undergone a very province of her ſex, dedicated herſelf 
dangerous and diſficult labour, ſhe to the exerciſe of arms, and on ac- 
wonld never after admit the embraces count of her valour was diſtinguiſhed 
ef her huſhand ; but reſigning the by the name of king rare” * x 
Ire, 


* 
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ſhire, by the Weſt Saxons and Mercians, who de- 
feated them in a pitched battle, which coſt them the 
lives of two kings, a great number of principal of- 
ficers, and many thouſands of their common men ; 
a diſaſter which humbled the Danes to ſuch a degree, 
that for ſome years they remained quiet at home, 
without attempting any new irruption. 

About this period, Edward loft a faithful ad- 
herent, by the death of Ethelred, count palatine 
of Mercia : yet his widow Elflida aſſumed the reins 
of government, which ſhe managed with great 
ability and ſucceſs. She fortified all the defenſible 
places of the country, and then marched againſt 
the Welch, whom ſhe defeated in ſeveral engage- 
ments, and at length totally ſubdued. While ſhe 
was employed in this expedition, her brother Ed- 
ward rebuilt the town of Hertford, which had ſut- 
fered greatly from the Danes; and afterwards 
marching into Eſſex, fortified a town at Witham, 
in order to protect his Engliſh ſubjects from the 
animoſity and depredations of that barbarous peo- 
ple. Having taken theſe precautions for the ſecurity 
of the kingdom, he enjoyed a ſhort pauſe of tran- 
quillity, during which he devoted his attention to 
the propagation of the liberal arts, and erected the 
ſchool of Cambridge into an univerſity. 

This calm was not of long continuance ; for a 
body of Daniſh horſe, from Northampton and Lei- 
ceſter, marehing ſuddenly into Oxfordſhire, ſur- 
priſed and defeated a body of Edward's forces at 
Hokenorton, and returned to their ſettlements 
loaded with booty. Another ſquadron, encouraged 
by their ſucceſs, penetrated into Bedfordſhire ; but 
the country being by this time alarmed, they were 
routed and cut in pieces. Theſe were but the pre- 
ludes to a more formidable invaſion of Daniſh tree- 
booters from the ſouthern parts of Brittany, com- 
maded by Otar and Rohault; who entering the 
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An. Ch. rf. river Severne, plundered the Welch and Engliſh 
indiſcriminately, and took Cumeleac, biſhop of 
Erchenfield, priſoner, who was ranſomed by Ed- 
ward for forty pounds. | 

_— Hitherto they had only ſent ſmall detachments 

eg on ſhore to plunder the country; at length they 
landed their whole force, and advanced towards 

Erchenfield : but their progreſs was ſtopped by the 

militia of Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and ſome 

neighbouring towns and counties, which aſſembling 
in arms, marched againſt the invaders, whom they 
routed with great ſlaughter, they loſing Rohault and 

Otar's brother, who were ſlain upon the ſport. 

An. Ch. 918. The ſhattered remains of their army took poſt 

They retreat in a neighbouring wood, where they were ſo cloſely 

inte Walen. beſieged by Edward's forces, that they thought 
proper to capitulate, and give hoſtages for leaving 
the kingdom within a limited time. Notwithſtand- 
ing this agreement, in conſequence of which they 
were permitted to embark, they afterwards ſtole 
aſhore from their ſhips, and divided themſelves into 
two bodies, one of which advanced to Wachet, in 
Somerſetſhire, and the other to Portlockbey, in the 
ſame county, with a view to plunder ; but Edward 
had taken ſuch wiſe precautions, that they were 
defeated in both places, and repulſed to their 
ſhips, after having loſt a great number of men. 
Then they made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the 
little iſland of Shipholm, in the mouth of the Se- 
verne ; and failing to South Wales, tranſported 
themſelves from thence to Ireland. 

Edward having freed his country from thoſe bar- 
barians, marched into Buckinghamſhire, and raiſed 
a fort on each ſide of the Ouze, to overawe the 
Danes who were ſettled in that neighbourhood. 
This expedient had ſuch a good effect, that Thur- 
kytel, a Daniſh earl of great property in thoſe parts, 
and all the principal noblemen, ſubmitted to the 


Engliſh 


An, Sax, 
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Engliſh monarch , ſo that his right was —_—_— An. Ch. 919. 
by all the Danes of Buckingham, Bedford, and 
Northampton. Yet this great advantage was ſuc- The deah 
ceeded by an event which he lamented as a very of Eid. 
great misfortune, namely the death of his ſiſter 

Elflida, who, beſides her other conqueſts, had re- 

duced Leiceſter, and part of Northumberland un- 

der his dominion. 

Having repeopled Bedford with Engliſh, and Eduard re- 
fortified Maldon, he granted free liberty to all the Riera te 
Danes to depart from the kingdom, if they did the crown. 
not chuſe to live under his adminiſtration : and 
Thurkytel, with all his adherents, took the advan- 
tage of this indulgence; a retreat which greatly 
ſtrengthened the adminiſtratioa of Edward, who 
likewiſe owed great a-ceſſion of power to the death 
of his ſiſter. That celebrated heroine had left one 
daughter, called Elfwinna, heireſs to the whole 
county of Mercia, the property of which had been 
veſted in her father by Alfred the Great: and as 
this alienation from the crown was very prejudicial 
to her uncle Edward, the began to fear he would 
take the firſt opportunity of reannexing it to his 
domains. In this apprehenſion ſhe reſolved to 
ſtrengthen her poſſeſſion by a match with Reginald, 
chief king of the Danes in England, and actually 
engaged in a ſecret treaty for that purpoſe : but her 
uncle, being appriſed of her intention ſo detrimental 
to his intereſt, took poſſeſſion of the principal cities 
of Mercia, exacted an oath of allegiance from the 
inhabitants, and carried the young lady into his 
own dominions, Thus, he became maſter of that 
populous country, including the city of London, 
which, though originally belonging to the king- 
dom of Eſſex, was now become the capital of 
Mercia. Chron, Sax. 

The Danes were not the only enemies that diſ- Dette te- 
tuzHed the repoſe of Edward. Griffith ap Madoc, Griffith ap 

3 — brother- Madoc. 
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An. Ch. gg. brother-in-law to the prince of Weſt-Wales, toge- 


ther with one Leofred, a Dane, aſſembled an army 
in Ireland, in order to conquer Wales. They ac- 
cordingly landed in that country, and meeting with 
no reſiſtance, advanced as far as Cheſter, before 
Edward was in a condition to oppoſe their progreſs. 
At length, however, aſſembling his forces, he di- 
vided them into two ſeparate bodies, with one of 
which he marched againſt the invaders, whom he 
overtook at Sherwood, where a deſperate battle en- 
ſued. The leaders of both armies fought in per- 
ſon at the head of their troops ; and Leofred the 
Dane, charging the royal ſtandard with incre- 
dible fury, the king was in great danger of being 
taken and ſlain ; when his ſon Athelſtan, ſpringing 
forwards to his relief, encountered the aggreſſor, 
whom he wounded and took priſoner, Victory 
forthwith declared for the Engliſh, and a great 
carnage was made among the enemy. Griffith had 
in another diviſion been attacked, routed, and ſlain 
by Edward's generals : ſo that nothing was wanting 
to complete the fortune of the day ; though the 
king's glory was a little ſullied by the death of the 
priſoner Leofred, whom he ordered to be beheaded 
in cold blood. 

In the courſe of the enſuing year, he rebuilt 
Wigmore in Herefordſhire, and Toceſter in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, which the Danes had attempted to 
ſurpriſe ; but being repulſed with loſs, they laid 
the country under contribution, and all their coun- 
trymen inhabiting the neighbourhood of Hunting- 
don, as well as thoſe of Eaſt-Anglia, revolted. 
They erected a fort at Thamesford in Bedfordſhire, 
from whence they made incurſions into different 
parts of the country, which they ravaged with their 
uſual barbarity. But their fortification in this place, 
as well as the town of Colcheſter, which they poſ- 
ſeſſed, was taken by Edward, who ordered all whom 
he 
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he found in arms to be put to the ſword. This An. Oh. 920. 


ſeverity, by which a Daniſh prince and two noble- 
men had loſt their lives, exaſperated the reſt of that 
people to ſuch a degree, that the inſurrection be- 
came general; and aſſembling a numerous army, 
they undertook the ſiege of Maldon, from which 
they were obliged to deſiſt, after having ſuſtained 
great damage from the ſallies of the garriſon. Diſ- 
pirited by ſuch a ſeries of diſaſters, they again 


threw themſelves upon the mercy of the Engliſh 


monarch, to whom Thurforth, together with the 
commander of the Daniſh forces of Southamp- 
ton, ſubmitted on the terms he was pleaſed to pro- 
poſe : their example was followed by the Danes 
tettled about 'Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Eaſt- 
Anglia, who promiſed in their oath of allegiance to 
defend his ſubjects by landend ſea. 

While Edward was thus employed in reducing 
the ſouthern Danes, he ſent his ſon Athelſtan 
againſt thoſe who were poſſeſſed of Northumber- 
land, where they lived independent of the Engliſh 
government, and cheriſhed all the rebellions which 
had been raiſed. In order to maintain their inde- 
pendency againſt the power of Edward, their two 
kings, Sidric and Reinal, ſuppreſſed their private 
animoſities, and engaged in a league with Conſtan- 
tine king of Scotland, who ſear a body of forces 
to their aſſiſtance, under the command of his ſon 
Malcolm. Theſe joining the Danes, attacked Athel- 
ſtan, by whom they were defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter. And after this victory the Northumbrians ſued 
for peace : the Cumbrian and Strathcluyd Britons 
ſubmitted to the empire of Edward; and the king 
of Scots, who poſſeſſed part of the ancient Nor- 
thumbrian territories, conſented to hold thoſe do- 
minions in vaſſalage of the crown of England. 

Edward now ſaw himſelf at the higheſt pinnacle 
of power and glory ; feared by his enemies, . who 
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An.Ch.g22. had ſubmitted to his ſway, reſpected by his neigh- 


An.Ch.g25. 


Edward is 
ſucceeded by 
Athelſtan. 


bours, and beloved by his own ſubjects with the 
moſt warm affection. After he had reduced the 
whole kingdom of England and principality of 
Wales to his obedience, he exerted all his en- 
deavours to promote the equal diſtribution of juſ- 
tice, and the people enjoyed the happy fruits of his 
mild and equitable adminiſtration, until death put 


an end to his authority, in the twenty- fifth year of 


his reign. 


rr 


E 


DW ARD was ſucceeded in his throne by his 
eldeſt fon Athelſtan, a prince every way qua- 


lified for wielding the ſceptre of a great empire: 
he had been knighted by his grandfather * Alfred 
in his infancy, and being educated under the eye 


* Brompton tells us, that Athelſtan 
was the ſon of a concubine called Eg- 
wina, the daughter of a ſhepherd, who 
having, in her infancy, dreamed that 
the moon ſhone out of her belly ſo as 
to illuminate all England, was edu- 
cated in a genteel manner at the ex- 
pence of a matron who had given ſack 
to Edward, The young maiden he- 
came remarkable for her beauty and 
ether accompliſhments ; and one day» 
when the king viſited his nurſe, he 
chanced to caſt his eyes upon Egwina, 
and was ſo captivated by her charms, 
that he would not leave the houſe, 
until he had obtained her conſent to 
gratify his paſſion. Athelſtan was the 


fruit of this armour, as welt as a ſe- 
cond ſon called Alfred, and a daughter 


named Editha. Though this ſtory is 


credited by William of Malmeſbury 
and others, it is more likely that Eg- 


wina, though of humble parentage, 
was really the wife of Edward; for- 


aſmuch as we find Alfred the Great 
honouring Athelſtan with the order 
of knighthood, as his own preſamptive 
heir ; which ſurely would not have 
been the caſe had he been a baſtard, 
Be that as it will, Edward had two 
other wives, namely Elfleda, daughter 
of earl Elf helm, by whom he had 
Ethelwald, who died immediately be- 
fore his father, and Edwin ; and Ed- 
giva, by whom he had Edmund and 
Edred, who afterwards reigned, and 
two daughters, the eldeſt of whom 
was a nun, and the other married to 
Lewis, prince of Guienne, His ſe- 
cond wife, beſides the ſons we have 
mentioned, bore to him fix daughters, 
two of whom lived in celibacy, and 
the other four were married to Charles 
the Simple, Hugh Capet, kings of 
France, the emperor Otho, and a 
duke whoſe territories lay near the 
Alps. Hiſt, Major, Winton. 63. 
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naturally good, received the moſt virtuous educa- 
tion. He had ſignalized his courage and conduct 
during his father's life, and aſſiſted at all the coun- 
cils for a conſiderable time before he mounted the 
throne ; ſo that he was already an experienced prince, 
when he began his reign in the thirtieth year of 


his age, and was crowned at Kingſton upon Thames, O. Malme. 
ge to a few A conſpira- 


His election, however, gave umbrag 
noblemen, who perhaps had ſome ſcruples about 


his legitimacy ; and they engaged in a conſpiracy to Altea. 


remove him from the throne, in favour of his bro- 
ther Edwin. Athelſtan being appriſed of their de- 
ſign, immediately apprehended the chief conſpira- 
tor, whoſe name was Alfred; but, the proof be- 
ing defective, he was ſent to Rome to purge him- 
ſelf by oath, in preſence of the pope : he accord- 
ingly took the oath at the altar, but was immedi- 
ately ſeized with a violent fit, in which he expired ; 
and this the pontiff conſidered as a judgment of God 
for his perjury. He therefore, in his letter to Athel- 
ſtan, concluded that thedeceaſed was certainly guilty ; 
and defired to know, whether or not he would allow 
him chriſtian burial. Athelſtan, very well pleaſed 
to find himſelf rid of ſuch a dangerous ſubject, 
conſented to his being interred with the uſual cere- 
mony, and in the mean time confiſcated his eſtate, 
which he beſtowed upon the monaſtery of Malmeſ- 
bury, and ordered the particulars of the affair to 
be inſerted in the charter, 


This diſturbance was no ſooner quelled, than An inſur- 


rection of 


As the the Danes in 
Daniſh inhabitants of England had been ſubjected dhe North. 


commotions aroſe in another quarter. 


by force, they reſolved to aſſert their independency 
with the firſt favourable occaſion; and looking 
upon this as a proper conjuncture, while Athelſtan 
was hardly eſtabliſhed on the throne, and diſcon- 
tent prevailed among the nobles, they took the 

I held, 
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of his aunt Elflida, his own diſpoſition, which was 4. Ch. 925. 


cy formed 


by one 


GC. Malmeſ. 
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An.Ch.925. field, under their kings Sithric and Inguald, who 


Sim, Dun, 


Sim, Dun, 
gh - 


Athelſtan 
reduces 
Northum- 
berland, 


ſurpriſed York and Davenport. Athelſtan was no 
ſooner informed of this inſurrection, than he began 
his march towards their country, in which he ar- 
rived with ſuch expedition, that Sithric, having 
made no preparations for the reception of ſuch a 
powerful antagoniſt, ſued for peace, which was 
granted, on condition that he ſhould embrace the 
chriſtian religion. Wiſhing to attach this prince to 
his intereſt, that his reign might not be diſturbed 
by the continual incurſions of the Danes, like that 
of his father, he not only pardoned his revolt, but 
gave him his ſiſter Editha in marriage, though he 
was then a man in years, and had two ſons full 
grown by a former wife. Sithric furvived his nup- 
tials but a few months ; and his eldeſt fon Guthred, 
diſdaining to hold a precarious ſceptre, dependent 
upon the will of Athelſtan, ſeized almoſt all the 
forts of the kingdom, and prohibited his ſubjects 
from paying the tribute to the Engliſh monarch. 
Athelſtan, alarmed at this rebellion, aſſembled 
his troops, and entered Northumberland ſo ſud- 
denly, that Guthred with his brother Anlaf, and 
Inguald king of York, had ſcarcely time to ſecure 
their perſons by a precipitate flight; ſo that the 
Engliſh king made himſelf maſter of the whole 
country without oppolition, except the caſtle of 
York, which he could not immediately reduce. 
He did not however enjoy his conquelt in tranquil- 
lity, while he had reaſon to believe the three fugi- 
tive princes had any chance of returning to excite 
freſh troubles in Northumberland, The fate of 
Inguald is not known ; but Anlaf eſcaped into Ire- 
land, and Guthred fled for protection to Conſtan- 
tine, king of Scotland. Athelſtan immediately 


ſent deputies to this prince, deſiring he would de- 


liver the perſon of Guthred into his hands ; other- 
wiſe he would go in queſt of him at the head of an 
army. 
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army. Conſtantine, piqued at this inſolent meſ- Mh. 95. 
ſage, yet afraid of incurring the diſpleaſure of ſuch 
a warlike monarch, agreed to meet Athelſtan at 
Daker, for which place he accordingly ſet out, ac- 
companied by Owen, king of Cumberland; but, 
in the mean time, gave Guthred an opportunity to 
withdraw from his court. 

Athelſtan admitted the excuſes of the Scottiſh 
king, though not a little concerned at the eſcape of 
the Dane, who made an unſucceſsful attempt on 
the city of York, aud then turned pyrate on the 
high ſeas, till at length being weary of ſuch a boiſ- 
terous and infamouſly precarious life, he ſurren- 
dered himſelf to the Engliſh king, who allowed 
him a penſion for his ſubſiſtence. This he enjoyed 
for ſome time : but at laſt conceiving ſome diſguſt, 
he made his eſcape from the place of his reſidence, 
and was never heard of afterwards. Athelſtan, at 
this conference of the two kings, is ſaid to have 
exacted homage from them both; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the allegations of the Scottiſh writers, 
who ſo vehemently deny this act of ſubmiſſion, in i 
all probability it was impoſed upon Conſtantine, | 
who ſeems to have retained an implacable reſent- 1 
ment againſt the Engliſh monarch from this period. | 
Be that as it may, ſuch homage, extorted from a 
weak prince, by fear and compulſion, can never 
affect the independency and freedom of the na- | 
tion, | 
Conſtantine returned to his own country, very Mu 
much chagrined at the behaviour of Athelſtan; [. 
while Anlaf informed of his diſcontent, repaired to | 
his court from Ireland, and artfully inflamed his 1 
reſentment and ambition, by inveighing againſt 7 
the inſolence and dangerous power of the Engliſh 1 
king, and repreſenting the practicability of con- 1 
quering Northumberland, by means of the ſuc- 1 
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An. Ch. 925. cours he ſhould be able to bring from Ireland. 
The Scottiſh prince eagerly embraced his propo- 
ſal, for the execution of which they began to make 
preparations without delay; and in the mean time 
prevailed upon Howel king of Wales to make a di- 

Athelfian Verſion in their favour. Athelſtan, who had re- 

Wen the turned to Weſſex, broke their meaſures by his di- 

ligence and activity; for ſo ſoon as he received in- 
telligence of a commotion in Wales, he began his 
march for that country, and obtained a complete 
victory over Howel, whom he puniſhed for his re- 
volt, by augmenting the tribute which he annually 
paid to England. 

Humbles This war being happily terminated, he advanced 

Faser into Scotland, in order to take vengeance upon 

Scotland. Conſtantine, for having ſent a body of auxiharies 
to Howel. As Anlaf had not yet arrived with his 
reinforcement from Ireland, the Scottiſh king was 
in no condition to oppoſe the Engliſh army, which 
drove him from one end of the kingdom to the 
other ; and at laſt compelled him to deprecate the 
wrath of Athelſtan with great humility, He ob- 
tained his requeſt from the Engliſh monarch, who 
at the ſame time reſtored all the places he had taken 
in that kingdom, hoping, by this act of generoſity, 
to conciliate the affection of Conſtantine, and de- 
tach him from the intereſt of the Danes. But all 
this indulgence ſeemed rather to inflame than miti- 
gate the rancour of Conſtantine, who became more 
and more impatient to revenge this mortification, 
which his pride ſuſtained from the triumph of 
Athelſtan's generoſity: that prince was no ſooner 
returned to his own dominions, than he renewed 
his deliberations with Anlaf; and theſe confederates 
exerted all their induſtry and power, in order to 

Florent, aſſemble an army of ſufficient ſtrength to invade 

dm. Dun. the kingdom of Northumberland. 


2 | Mean 


ATHELSTAN. 


Mean while, Athelſtan began to be diſquieted 
by jealous thoughts, ariſing from the popularity of 


his brother Edwin, who was accuſed by a certain Edwin. 


nobleman of having been concerned in the conſpi- 
racy of Alfred. This charge had the greater ap- 
pearance of truth, as Alfred's rebellion had been 
raiſed on pretence of ſetting Edwin upon the throne; 
and, in all probability, Athelſtan was not very 
ſorry to find a pretext for deſtroying ſuch a dange- 
rous competitor in the affection of the public. 
Though the unhappy youth proteſted, with all 
the appearance of truth and candour, that he was 
entirely innocent of the crime laid to his charge, he 
was convicted on the teſtimony of this corrupted 
evidence; and Athelſtan, being afraid to take 
away his life by a public execution, ordered this 
unfortunate young prince to be turned adrift with 
one ſervant, in a crazy veſſel deſtitute of ſails, oars, 
and proviſion. Edwin finding himſelf thus expoſed 
to the dangers of the deep and horrors of famine, 
leaped overboard into the ſea, in which all his mi- 
ſery was extinguiſhed with his life, while his at- 
tendant reſolved to depend upon providence, and 
ſaw himſelf with his boat caſt aſhore by the billows 
on the coaſt of France. This cruel ſentence was 
no ſooner executed than the king repented of what 
he had done : his jealous feats being now removed, 
he reviewed the character of Edwin in the light of 
an amiable brother, and deteſted the wretch on 
whoſe evidence that young prince had been expoſed 
to the moſt terrible death. This perfidious noble- 
man one day ſtumbled in preſenting the cup to 
Athelſtan, but recovering a firm footing, by means 
of his other leg, „See, ſaid he, how one brother 
e affiſts another.” This remark was conſtrued 
into raillery or reproach by Athelſtan, who forth- 
with ordered him to be put to death, as a ſacrifice 
to the manes of Edwin; and endeavoured to ex- 
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An. Oh. 934. piate his own guilt by ſevere penance and benefac- 


Athelſtan's 
ſiſter mar- 
ried to 
Hugh, king 
ot France, 


Athelſtan 
obtains a 
complete 
victory at 
Bruneford, 
over Con- 
ſtantine and 
Anlaf. 


tions to the church“. 

His chagrin, however, was ſoon alleviated by 
the reſpect of his ſubjects, and the extenſion of his 
fame into foreign nations; he received a very ſplen- 
did embaſſy in the perſon of Anwulf earl of Flan- 
ders, ſent by Hugh king of France with valuable 
preſents to Athelſtan, of whom he demanded his 
ſiſter Edilda in marriage. He gave audience at 
Abingdon, in a public convention of the ſtates, 
when the propoſal was embraced, and the ambaſ- 
ſador treated with the utmoſt magnificence +. 

During theſe tranſactions at the Engliſh court, 
Conſtantine and Anlaf were buſily employed in 
making preparations for the execution of their pro- 


Jet; they formed a confederacy with the Iriſh, 


Welſh, and Northumbrian Danes, and conducted 
their motions with ſuch ſecrecy that Anlaf had en- 
tered the Humber with a fleet of ſix hundred fail, 
and overſpread the whole country, before Athelſtan 
received the leaſt intimation of his deſign. But, 
the fortreſs, garriſoned with Engliſh troops, re- 
tarded the progreſs of the confederates, until he 
could aſſemble his army, at the head of which he 
marched againſt them with incredible diſpatch. 
They had directed their route to the northward, in 
order to conquer Bernicia for the Scottiſh king ; 
but underſtanding that Athelſtan was on his march 
to attack them, they reſolved to ſpare him part of 


the trouble, by meeting him on the way, and the 


onyx, a golden crown adorned with 


He did ſeven years penance, and 
diamonds, the ſword of Conſtantine 


built the monaſteries of Middleton and 


Michelneſs, in the county of Dorſet, 
ordering continual maſſes to be ſaid for 
his own pardon, and the repoſe of his 
brother's ſoul. | 
+ The preſents made on this occa- 
Goa, conſiſted of a curious veſſel of 


the Great, in the hilt of which was 
one of the nails with which Chriſt 
was fixed to the croſs, the lance of 
Charlemagne, and ſome venerable re- 
lics, 


wo 
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two armies came in fight of each other at a place 4. Ch. 934. 


called Bruneford. 


and rewarded him with a liberal preſent. 


againſt his perſon. 


A battle, however, did not 
immediately enſue, becauſe both armies were ſo 
formidable and ſo advantageouſly poſted, that nei- 
ther choſe to hazard an attack, until the inatten- 
tion or miſconduct of either ſide ſhould afford an 
opportunity. During this pauſe, Anlaf is ſaid to 
have entered the Engliſh camp as a muſician, and 
played ſoraviſhingl]y as to attract the notice of Athel- 
itan, who ordered him to perform in the royal tent, 
In his re- 
treat he was known by a common ſoldier, who al- 
lowed him to paſs, and then informed the king of 
the diſcovery he had made. 
for allowing him to retire, but applauded the man's 
fidelity, when he told him he had once taken the 
oath of allegiance to that prince, and therefore 
would never be concerned in any particular attempt 
The king ſhifted his quarters 
that very day, and the ſame ſpot of ground was 
occupied by a biſhop newly come to the camp, who 
loſt his life in conſequence of chooſing that ſitua- 
tion; for, in the middle of the night, Anlaf at the 
head of a choſen band, attacked the Engliſh en- 
campment, and penetrating to this place, ſlew the 
prelate and all his attendants. 
tent was removed at the diſtance of a mile from this 
ſcene of blood, taking the alarm, drew up his forces 
in order of battle, and at day-break the two armies 


Athelitan chid him 


Athelſtan, whoſe 


were fairly engaged. They fought all day with Ingulph. 


equal bravery on both ſides; till at length the 
chancellor Turkeytul, at the head of a ſelect band 


of Londoners, bore down all betore him, and un- 
horſed the Scottiſh king, who was wounded and 


taken priſoner. 


ſooner made known to the reſt of the confederates, 


than they gave way, and a terrible ſlau 


ſued. 


ghter en- 


Beſides Conſtantine, who diec 


| of his 
wounds, 


The fate of this prince was no An. Ch. 938. 
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G. Malmeſ. 


His civil ad- 
miniſtra- 
tion. 
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wounds, ſix kings of Ireland and Wales, and 
twice that number of counts and generals, loſt 
their lives in this engagement; ſo that Athelſtan, 
after this victory met with no oppoſition in reducin 
the Scots, the Danes of Northumberland, and the 
Welſh, whoſe tribute was again augmented. After 
he had ſettled the affairs of the North, he marched 
againſt the Britons of Cornwall, who had ſent aux- 
iliaries to the confederates, repaired and garriſoned 
Exeter, and compelled the Britons to retire beyond 
the river 'Tamur, which from that period ſerved as 
a boundary between the two nations; at the ſame 
time he in perſon took poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
Scilly. 

Athelſtan was not more formidable in war than 
conſuramate in the arts of policy and peace. He 
added new laws to thoſe which had been publiſhed 
by his grandfather Alfred; took the moſt effectual 
meaſures for ſecuring the tranquillity of his country, 
both by fortifying it againſt the attempts of foreign 
enemies, and preventing domeſtic diſturbances, by 
a gentle ſway and equal adminiſtration of juſtice. 
He employed learned men to finiſh a tranſlation of 
the Bible into the Saxon language; and notwith- 
ſtanding his piety and beneficence to the church, it 
appears from ſome fragments of his laws ſtill ex- 
tant, that his intention was to reduce the clergy, 
as well as the reſt of his ſubjects under his domi- 
nion, by aboliſhing thoſe exemptions and ſanctuaries 
which ſerved only to increaſe their inſolence, and 
enable them to protect the worſt of criminals. That 
he was highly reſpected by foreign powers, ap- 

ars from the great matches he procured for his 
ſiſters, one of whom, the widow of Charles the 
Simple, found a happy retreat in his dominions 
with her ſon, who was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Outre Mer or Ultra Marine, from his 
having been educated at the Engliſh court. 
Athelſtan, 


P 


Athelſtan, after the reduction of the Scots, Danes, An. Ch. 242. 


and Britons, and the retreat of Anlaf, who re- 
turned to Ireland, enjoyed ſome years of reſpite 
from the turmoils of war; and dying without iſſue 
in the ſixteenth year of his reign, was ſucceeded 
by his brother Edmund, who aſcended the throne 
with the unanimous conſent of the whole nation. 


K DMUMD: 4 


F ee the Danes were ſubdued, they were 
not yet reconciled to the Engliſh yoke, from 
which they reſolved to free themſelves with the firſt 
convenient opportunity. They conſidered the ac- 
ceſſion of young Edmund as a favourable conjunc- 
ture, and Anlaf did not fail to improve this diſpoſi- 
tion, with a view to acquire the crown of Northum- 
berland : but, conſcious.of the importance of ſuch 
an enterprize to be undertaken againſt the whole 
power of England, he had recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of Olaus, king of Norway, who ſupplied him with 
ſhips and men, with which he invaded Northum- 
berland, and was admitted into York, by means 
of a correſpondence which he had carried on with 
the principal inhabitants. The example of the ca- 
pital was followed by a great many other places, 
the Engliſh garriſons were expelled and maſſacred, 
and the whole country received him as its ſove- 
reign. Not contented with the poſſeſſion of Nor- 
thumberland, he advanced into Mercia, where his 
reception was alike favourable, and his countrymen 
in that kingdom aſſiſted him in re- taking ſome 
places, which had been wreſted from them by 
Edward. 

Edmund, though ſcarce turned of eighteen, far 
from being diſpirited by the rapidity of Anlaf's 

| | progreſs, 
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Dies. 
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gainſt 


An. h. ga. progreſs, aſſembled his troops, and advanced ag 
The battle the enemy, whom he found at Weſt cheſter, where 
or wet- +. an obſtinate battle was fought with equal fury on 
which there both ſides, until night parted the combatants z and 
of the king. the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York interpoſ- 
dom, ing their good offices, an accommodation was ef- 
tected, on condition that Anlaf ſhould poſſeſs all the 
country lying to the north of Watling-ſtreet, which 
divides England from North-Wales, to the ſouth- 
ern extremity of Kent. From this ceſſion one 
would be apt to imagine that Edmund had been 
worſted in the battle; and that he conſented to this 
' treaty with no other view than that of gaining 
time, until he ſhould be in a condition to make 
Hunting, himſelf amends, for the damage he had ſuſtained. 
Anlaf was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Northumberland, than he laid ſevere 
taxes upon his ſubjects, in order to diſcharge the 
debts which he had contracted with the king of 
Norway, by whoſe aſſiſtance he had acquired the 
crown ; and by theſe impoſitions he loſt the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects. The inhabitants of Deira re- 
volting, ſet up Reginald, the ſon of his brother 
Guthred, who being crowned in York began to 
make preparations of war againſt his uncle ; 1o that 
the kingdom was immediately divided into two 
factions, breathing againſt each other defiance and 

deſtruction. | 

8 Edmund, looking upon this as a favourable op- 
Northum- portunity for retrieving the dominions he had ceded, 
gives Cum- began his march towards the North, and arrived 
berland to upon the frontiers of Northumberland before the 
Scotland, two kings had the leaft intimation of his approach. 
' Thus ſurpriſed, before they were in a poſture of de- 
fence, they were obliged to abandon the iſland, and 
An. Sr. Edmund made himſelf maſter of the whole king- 
M Welm. dom without reſiſtance. Then he advanced againſt 


the 
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the king of Cumberland, who had acted as aux- An. Ch. 9 
iliary to the Daniſh princes; and depriving him 
of his dominions, made a preſent of them as a fief 
depending on the crown of England, to Malcolm 
prince of Scotland, whom he thus attached to his 
intereſt, The homage which the Scottiſh kings in 
the ſequel payed to the Engliſh monarch for theſe 
territories, was in all probability the foundation of 
the Engliſh claim to the ſovereignty of all Scotland; 
though, by the ſame way of reaſoning, the kings 
of England were afterwards vaſſals of France, be- 
cauſe they did homage to the French king for the 
dutchy of Normandy. 

Edmund's attention was not intirely engroſſed by The un- 
the operations of war. He likewiſe employed his Gad. 
ſtudy to improve the civil policy of his kingdom ; 
and the laws which he enacted evidently prove how 
much he had the happineſs of his ſubjects at heart. 
Obſerving that pecuniary mulcts were inſufficient 
penalties for reſtraining thieves and robbers, who 
have generally very little to loſe, he ordained that 
the eldeſt member of the gang ſhould be hanged 
upon conviction ; for theft had never before been 
puniſhed with death in England. The kingdom Brompton; 
would in all probability have flouriſhed in every 
branch of culture under a prince of ſuch excellent 
talents, had not he-been cur off in the flower of his 
age by a very unfortunate and extraordinary acci- 
dent. While he fat at table with his nobles, cele- 
brating the feaſt of Auguſtin, at Pukelkirk in 
Glouceſterſhire, he eſpied among the croud a no- 
torious felon called Leof, whom he had baniſhed 
for theft and rapine : he immediately commanded 
his ſewer to ſeize the preſumptuous thief, who had 


* This kingdom of the Cumbrians of Scotland, and comprehended Gal - 
extended from the wall of Severus, as loway, Carrick, Kyle, and Cun- 
far as Dunbritton in the weſterg patt ningha m. | 
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thus intruded himſelf even into the royal preſence 5 
but perceiving that this officer was not able to ma- 
nage the delinquent, he himſelf ſtarted from table, 
and pulled him to the ground by the hair of the 
head. Leof, knowing that an ignominious death 
awaited him, drew forth a dagger which was con- 
cealed under his cloaths ; and while the king lay 
upon him, ſheathed it in the boſom of his prince, 
who immediately expired. The death of the mur- 
derer, whom the noblemen immediately hewed in 
pieces, was but a poor attonement for the loſs of 
ſuch a valuable king thus cut off in the flower of 
his youth, after he had reigned about ſix years, 
during which he had given ſuch ſpecimens of his 
extraordinary courage, ability, and regard for the 
welfare of his ſubjects. | 


SS WW MK 8 IK 


HE two ſons of Edmund by his wife Elgiva» 
being infants, his brother Edred aſcended the 
throne with the unanimous ſuffrages of the nobility 
and clergy ; and. immediately after his elevation 
he marched into Northumberland, to quell the 
commotions which his brother's death had excited 
among the Danes of that province, who were ſtill 
watching an opportunity of withdrawing themſelves 
from the Engliſh government. As they found 
Edred in their country before they had taken any 
effectual meaſures to maintain their independency, 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the terms which he 
was pleaſed to propoſe; and their example was fol- 
lowed by Malcolm king of Scotland, whom they 
had engaged to aſſiſt them in their revolt. He 


had no ſooner returned to his own dominions after 


this expedition, than the Danes, ever impatient of 
the Saxon yoke, reſolved to make another attempt 
to retrieve their liberty; and recalled Anlaf from 

| Ireland 
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Ireland with ſuch ſecrecy and diligence, that this 4. Oh. 982. 


prince had reduced the moſt conſiderable places in 
Northumberland, before Edred could aſſemble his 
troops to oppoſe his progreſs. Indeed Anlaf made 
ſuch good uſe of his time, that he was too firmly 
eſtabliſhed on the throne of Northumberland, to 
be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and 
therefore Edred left him for the preſent in quiet 
poſſeſſion of his conqueſt. But, his own tyranni- 
cal diſpoſition produced ſuch diſcontent among his 
ſubjects, and excited ſuch a powerful faction againſt 
him, that he was fain to relinquiſh his throne, which 
they filled with a nobleman called Eric. Never- 
theleſs one party ſtill continuing attached to the 
exiled Anlaf, the kingdom, as uſual, was divided 
into deſperate factions, and Edred took this op- 
portunity to reduce it under his power : with this 
view he marched into Northumberland, which he 
found in anarchy and confuſion; and at his approach 
Eric fled for refuge into Scotland, 

The Danes finding themſelves thus deſerted. by 
their prince, and deſtitute of all means of oppoſi- 
tion, implored the clemency of Edred with the 
moſt abject ſubmiſſion and ſolemn vows of future 
fidelity. Theſe he credited, and even reſtored 
their king Eric to the throne, on certain reſtric- 
tions; and having as he thought appeaſed the 
troubles of Northumberland to the intire ſatisfac- 
tion of the people, he ſet out from York on his 
return to Weſſex, marching without much cir- 
cumſpection, among a people whom his generoſity 
had laid under ſuch obligations. But the ungrate- 
ful Danes perceiving the negligence and diſorder 
in which the Engliſh proceeded, aſſembled and 
armed themſelves in private; then fell upon Edred's 
rear ſo ſuddenly, that nothing but his own per- 
{onal valour and conduct could have ſaved his 


whole army from being cut in pieces. Incenſed at 
ſuch 


Edred redu- 
ces theit 
kingdom to 
a province. 
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Aa.Ch.954 ſuch a flagrant proof of their perfidy and ihgrati- 


Hoveden. 
Sim, Dun, 


The great 
influence of 
Dunſtan, 
abbot of 
Glaſton. 


tude, he marched back into the heart of their 
country, which he reſolved to deſtroy with fire and 
ſword; and their ruin would have been inevitable, 
had they attempted to act in their own defence. 
But, in this extremity, they once more humbled 
themſelves before the conqueror, laying the blame 
of what had happened upon Eric, whom they put 
to death as a victim offered to the indignation of 
Edred, who being appeaſed by theſe ſubmiſſions 
and apologies, enforced with a round ſum of money, 
forgave them the treachery they had practiſed 
againſt him, though he reduced their kingdom to 
a province, which he ſecured with ſtrong garriſons, 
and left under the direction of an Engliſh governor, 

Theſe tumults were ſuceeeded by a profound 
calm, during which Edred's ſuperſtition took the 
lead of his other paſſions, and manifeſted itſelf in 
an implicit obedience which he payed to Dunſtan 
abbot of Glaſton, who not only acted as his ghoſtly 
director, and in that quality gave him corporeal 
diſcipline with his own hand, but alſo acquired 
ſuch influence over him in temporal affairs, that 
nothing either in church or ſtate was executed with- 
out his advice and concurrence. It was by his 
counſel that almoſt all the benefices of the king- 
dom were beſtowed upon monks, and the ſecular 
clergy totally neglected and ſet aſide. Though 
this partiality raiſed up a number of enemies againſt 
him, which was not diminiſhed by the pride and 
inſolence of his behaviour, it ſecured the whole 
body of monks in his intereſt, and that indefati- 
gable race took all opportunities of ſounding his 
praiſe, and repreſenting him as a prophet and 
apoſtle. Theſe encomiums repeated on all occa- 
ſions made an impreſſion on the minds of the ig- 
norant vulgar, and he was in a fair way of acquiring 


an abſolute authority both in church and ſtate, 
I when 
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when he was checked in the middle of his career An. ch. 954 
by the death of the king, who died of a quincy Sw. Du- 
in the tenth year of his reign. Feeling his end nelm. 
approaching, he ſent for Dunſtan, who happened 
to be abſent, in order to ſettle his ſpiritual affairs, 
as well as ſome temporal concerns unknown to 
every body but the abbot, who, conſcious of hay- 
ing in his hands certain large ſums, for which he 
had not yet accounted, protracted the time on va- 
rious pretences, until the king had expired, and 
then appropriated the money to his own uſe : an 
acquiſition which enabled him to live with great 
ſplendour and magnificence. 

Thus died Edred, who degenerated from the An. ch 955. 
virtues of his predeceſſors in nothing but his blind 
attachment to this inſolent and rapacious. abbot. 

He was the firſt of all the Saxon monarchs who 
aſſumed the title of King of Great-Britain; a 
circumſtance that favours the opinions of thoſe 
who affirm that the king of Scotland held his 
crown as a fief depending upon England. Though 
he had two ſons called Bertfred and Elfred, who 
were of age at his death, he was ſucceeded by his 
nephew Edwy, ſon of Edmund, who was elected 
monarch by the ſuffrages of the nobility and cler- 
gy. This elective power was in all probability a 
privilege which they retained when they firſt ſub- 


mitted to monarchical government; and a very + | 
wiſe precaution to prevent the miſchiefs that at- Bi 


tend the adminiſtration of an infant king. 


K&D Wb 


DWY, who aſcended the throne at the age of Fi 
fourteen, was a prince of great perſonal beau- throne, and ol. 
ty, and a very amiable diſpoſition z but, he look- 3 1 
d . . " Yo y Dunſtan, 21 
ed upon Dunſtan in a very different light from 
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hath 55. that in which he had been conſidered by his prede- 


Dunſtan 
goes into 
exile, 


ceſſor. On the very day of his coronation, he 
conceived a diſguſt at that officious abbot, for an 
affront which a young prince could not eaſily for- 
give. Edwy having withdrawn from the tireſome 
ceremony of the day, to enjoy the converſation 
of a young lady called Athelgiva, of whoſe beauty 
and rare accompliſhments he was deeply enamour- 
ed ; Dunſtan no ſooner perceived his abſence, than 
he ruſhed furiouſly into. the apartment to which 
he had retired, and dragged him forth in the moſt 
outrageous manner, after having rebuked him 
for his effeminacy with all the bitterneſs of ec- 
cleſiaſtical rancour. Such an unmannerly and un- 
ſeaſonable inſult could not fail to inſpire the young 
monarch with reſentment; and the nobles, who 
were ſcandalized at the overbearing pride and pro- 
fuſion of the abbot, improved this diſpoſition by 
inveighing againſt his avarice and preſumption, 
and inſinuating that he had embezzled the treaſure 
belonging to the late king, which he now ſquan- 
dered away in purchaſing a dangerous popularity. 
In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, the kin 
demanded reſtitution of the ſums which Edred had 
committed to his charge; and Dunſtan replied 
they had been expended in pious uſes, according 
to the king's direction. As the council did not 
think proper to urge him farther in this affair, 
they reſolved to reverſe and annul every ſtep he 
had taken in favour of the monks, and immedi- 
ately deprived them of all the benefices they poſ- 
ſeſſed, filling their places with the ſecular clergy. 
This ſtep not only mortified Dunſtan exceed- 
ingly, as it leſſened his credit among the people; 
but excited ſuch a clamour among the monks, as 
might have been expected during the moſt ſevere 
perſecution that ever raged againſt the chriſtian 
religion. Among thoſe that exclaimed the * 
| e 
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eſt againſt this innovation, were the friars of An. Ch. 955. 
Malmeſbury ; and in conſequence of the noiſe they 

made, the king expelled them from the monaſtery, 

which was filled with ſecular prieſts. Dunſtan, 
conſcious to himſelf of having produced this di- 
ſturbance, quitted the kingdom, and retired to a 
monaſtery in Flanders, to wait for ſome favour- Hunting, 
able change that might enable him to return with S.“ 
ſafety; : 

The exile of this reputed ſaint, added to the The inſo- 
ſufferings of the monks, were hollowed in the 54e of. 
ears of the people, as ſuch flagrant inſtances of biſhop of 
the king's impiety, that all the eccleſiaſtical part ©**>u7 
of the kingdom eſpouſed the cauſe of their apoſtle 
and his brethren ; and Odo, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was ſo far tranſported with the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm, that he pronounced a formal divorce 
between Edwy and Athelgiva, that he might wound 
the king in the moſt tender part. Eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures were of ſuch conſequence in thoſe days, 
that the king could no longer, with any regard to 
his own ſafety, maintain his amorous correſpon- 
dence, but was obliged to ſurrender his miſtreſs to 
the penance of the church ; and that unrelenting i 
prelate ordered her to be branded in the face, and p 
then exiled to Ireland. 7 

Not contented with having taken ſuch unmanly Eager rebets 14 
vengeance, this turbulent biſhop, and the other 7» the $31 
adherents of Dunſtan and his monks, firſt created brother ; | | 


malecontents by the moſt ſeandalous calumnies 
invented againſt Edwy, and then inſtigated them | 
to open rebellion, under the pretence of dethron- 
ing ſuch an unworthy king, and transferring the 


crown to his brother Edgar, who being an ambi- | 
tious prince, of very inſinuating qualifications, my 
willingly lent his name, intereſt, and perſonal acti- | 
vity, towards the ſucceſs of this enterprize. Hav- — 
ing put himſelf at the head of the rebels, and 
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ſecured the greateſt part of Mercia in his intereſt, 
he repaired to Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, 
where he found the Danes very well diſpoſed to 
concur in any ſcheme for involving the Engliſh 
in civil troubles and confuſion, 

Thus ſtrengthened, his faction became ſo power- 
ful, that in a little time Edwy found himſelf a- 
bandoned by all his ſubjects, except the Weſt - 
Saxons, and being unable to quell the rebellion, 
he retired for ſhelter to the city of Glouceſter; 
while the ſtates of Mercia aſſembling, deprived 
him in a formal manner of the ſovereign power, 
and elected Edgar king of that realm, compre- 
hending all the country to the northward of the 
Thames, except the ancient kingdom of Eſſex. 
As the monks had been principally concerned in 
this election, they did not fail to give it the ſanction 
of a miracle, which conſiſted in a voice from hea- 
ven, commanding the aſſembled nobles to beſtow 
the crown upon Edgar. After the ceremony of 
his coronation, a treaty was ſet on foot with his 
brother Edwy, who yielding to the torrent of miſ- 
fortune, conſented to a partition, which deprived 
him of the beſt part of his dominions; but the 
mortification of ſeeing himſelf thus ſtripped of his 
territories, and the monks triumphing in his diſ- 
grace, threw him into a deep melancholy, which 
conducted him to the grave, after he had ſurvived 
or rather lingered out a painful exiſtence, two 
years beyond the æra of his misfortune. 

Edgar had no ſooner mounted the throne of 
Mercia, than Dunſtan returned to England, and 
recovered, at the court of this prince, all the 
influence he had poſſeſſed in the preceding reign. 
He was immediately promoted to the ſee of Wor- 
ceſter, and his ſuppoſed ſanctity ſhining out with 
double ſplendor, after the eclipſe it had undergone, 
the king affected to be entirely guided by his di- 
rections. 
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E DW dying without iſſue, the whole king- An. ch. 95g. 


dom was reunited under Edgar, who, though 
in the prime of his youth, had already given un- 
deniable proofs of a ſhining genius, and the moſt 


ſolid underſtanding. He had manifeſted his abi- regulations, 


lity in making himſelf maſter of his brother's do- 
minions, and he afterwards demonſtrated the ex- 
tenſiveneſs of his capacity, by keeping his ſubjects 
in ſubmiſſion and his enemies in fear, without 
{training the regal authority, or engaging in any 
martial enterprize. But, he awed his neighbours 
by taking ſuch meaſures for the defence of his king- 
dom, as diſabled them from invading it with any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. He divided Northumberland 
into two governments, and conſtantly maintained 
a ſtrong body of forces in the northern provinces, 
that they might be at hand to quell any inſurrection 
that ſhould happen among that turbulent people : 
and in order to ſecure his dominions from the deſ- 
cents of foreign Danes, he equipped a very ſtrong 
fleet, amounting to three thouſand five hundred 
veſſels, divided into different ſquadrons, and ſta- 
tioned in ſuch a manner that they were continually 
cruiſing round the iſland, which was thus effec- 
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tually covered from inſult. Such wiſe precautions Flo. wig. 


could not fail to eſtabliſh peace and tranquillity 5 


among his people, which in order to fix beyond 
any poſſibility of interruption, he engaged Kenneth, 
king of Scotland, in his intereſt, by ceding to him 
the whole country of Lothian, extending from the 
T weed to the Forth; for which, and the northern 
counties already beſtowed upon Malcolm, that 
prince certainly did homage. It was in all pro- 
bability owing to this ceſſion and treaty, which 
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An. Ch. 959. ſecured the Scottiſh king as an ally, that Maccuſe, 


He extir- 
pates the 


wolves. 


king of Man and the iſles, ſome toparchs of Gal- 
loway, and the princes of Wales, ſubmitted ſo 
peaceably to the government of Edgar. Theſe 
were the princes who viſited the court at Cheſter, 
and rowed his barge down the river Dee, while 
he himſelf fat at the helm: a circumſtance which 
ſome hiſtorians have conſidered as an act of ho- 
mage, whereas it appears to have been no more 
than a compliment or frolic, acted in an excurſion 
of pleaſure, that could admit of no ſerious conſi- 
deration or conſequence. 

Notwithſtanding all his vigilance and care in 
maintaining the peace of his ſubjects, it was ſtill 
interrupted by two domeſtic evils, namely, an in- 
finite number of wolves that came down from the 
mountains of Wales, deſtroying the ſheep and 
alarming the neighbourhood ; and corrupt civil 
magiſtrates, who oppreſſed the people by a partial 
diſtribution of juſtice. In order to free the coun- 
try from the firſt of theſe plagues, Edgar changed 
the tribute of the Welch into three hundred wolves 
heads, to be yearly payed in lieu of money and 
cattle; and publiſhed a general amneſty for all 
crimes committed before a ccrtain time, provided 
the criminals would produce an appointed number 
of wolves tongues, according to the nature of the 
crimes they had committed: an expedient ſo effec- 
tual, that in three years the ſpecies of that animal 
was utterly deſtroyed in England. With reſpect to 
the magiſtracy, as it was a matter of far greater 
importance, he enacted a law, by which every ma- 
giſtrate convicted of having pronounced an unjuſt 
deciſion, was mulcted in a {ſum of money, if it pro- 
ceeded from ignorance ; but if a wilful abuſe, he 
was rendered incapable of holding that or any 


other office in the kingdom. And the king himſelf 


made a yearly circuit through the different parts of his 
__ domi- 


F 


dominions to redreſs the injured, and take cogni- An. Ch. 95g. 


zance of the guilty. 

The great qualities of Edgar were certainly 
commendable; but in all probability his praiſes 
would not have been ſo loudly ſounded, had not 
the monks found in him a zealous patron and 


munificent benefactor. He is ſaid to have founded 


forty monaſteries, and to have repaired and em- 
belliſhed a much greater number, which he en- 
dowed, not ſo properly with liberality as profuſion, 
alienating the crown lands for the ſupport of thoſe 
idle and pernicious drones. 


All theſe benefactions were ſuggeſted by Dun- Duntan 


ſtan, who not only enjoyed the ſee of Worceſter, 


but was alſo made adminiſtrator of the vacant Canterbury, 


biſhopric of London. He had, by this time, ac- 
quired ſuch reputation among the people for his 
ſanctity and miracles, which the monks did not fail 
to atteſt and exaggerate, and gained ſuch an aſ- 
cendancy over the mind, of Edgar, that he reigned 
abſolute maſter in military, civil, and eccleſiaſtical 
affairs. Brethelm, biſhop of Bath, a very worthy 
and pious prelate, but no favourer of the Monks, 


being elected to the ſee of Canterbury, at the death 


of archibiſhop Elfin, the king reſolved to procure 
that dignity For his favourite, and aſſembled a ge. 
neral council, in which he harangued againſt the 
inability of Brethelm, and recommended Dunſtan 
ſo warmly, that the former was ſent back to his 
original dioceſe, and the other elevated to the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury. As this election was not al- 
together canonical, it was found neceſſary to demand 
the pope's confirmation, and Dunſtan immediately 
ſet out for Rome, on pretence of receiving the 
pall, The pope, who was well informed of his great 
credit at court, and his zeal for the intereſt of the 
Roman church, not only confirmed his election, 
but alſo created him his legate in England, with 
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An. Ch. 95g. a very extenſive authority. He then returned in 

triumph, and promoted his relation Oſwald to the 

ſee of Worceſter, and that of Wincheſter was given 

to Ethelwald, his intimate friend: ſo that this 

triumvirate acting in concert, governed the king 

&% ben. and the whole church of England. Dunſtan _ 

Ingulph, now too firmly rooted in his power to dread the et- 

forts of his enemies, reſolved to execute the grand 

project he had formed in favour of the monks. 

The morcks Theſe induſtrious emiſſaries let ſlip no oppor- 

5 of inveighing againſt the luxury and liberti- 

bees ang niſm of the ſecular clergy, who certainly did not 

monaſteries, lead the moſt regular lives; and the minds of the 

people being thus prepared, the king aſſembled a 

council, and in a ſtudied oration declaimed againſt 

the irregularities of ſecular prieſts, their riots, their 

amours, and debauchery ; then addreſſing himſelf 

to Dunſtan and his confederates, conjured them to 

take ſome effectual methods for reforming ſuch 

enormous abuſes: As this ſpeech was evidently 

levelled againſt the ſecular clergy, the friends of 

that body would not venture to oppoſe the king's 

inclination, and the triumvirate of biſhops took the 

firſt opportunity of expelling the ſeculars from all 

the churches and convents under their juriſdiction 

and influence. Perhaps this expulſion would not 

have been ſo eaſily executed, had not the ſecular 

prieſts incurred the cenſure of the common people, 

by living in open marriage, notwithſtanding the 

prohibition of the popes, who had already inſiſted 

M. wen. upon the celibacy of the clergy as a fundamental 
G. Malm. point of religion. 

After this ſignal ſervice rendered to the monks, 

Edgar was celebrated not only as the greateſt mo- 

narch, but alſo as the holieſt king that ever reigned 

in England. His brother Edwy had been reviled 

and even excommunicated as an impious wretch, 

for carrying on a ſimple intrigue with the fair 

Athelgiva, whom ſome hiſtorians ſuppoſe to have 

been 
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the degrees of conſanguinity prohibited by the canon 
law. We have already ſeen how that poor lady 
was branded by the fanatic Odo, and tranſported 
to Ireland, though he had no legal power to inflict 
corporal puniſhment on the meaneſt ſubject. On 
her return ſhe was hamſtrung by the ſame au- 
dacious prelate, while her unhappy lover, unable 
to protect her from ſuch barbarity, or even to 
revenge her wrongs, was publicly calumniated as 
a tyrant and an adulterer, and even deprived of the 
beſt part of his dominions by the arts and inſti- 
cations of thoſe eccleſiaſtical traitors. But Edgar, 
whoſe paſſions were more irregular, indulged them 
with impunity, even to unpardonable exceſs : he 
committed a rape upon a nun, by whom he had 
a daughter named Editha, who afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed herſelf for her great piety, in conſequence 
of which ſhe was canonized. For this ſacrilege, which 
in Edwy would have been unpardonable, all the 
penance which Dunſtan inflicted, was a flight cen- 
ſure, which delayed the coronation of Edgar, who 
nevertheleſs enjoyed his pleaſure without controul, 
deflowering the daughters of his ſubjects, and 
inatching that by force which he could not ob- 
tain by intreaty. 

His firſt wife was Elflida, ſurnamed the Fair, 
daughter of a nobleman called Ordmer, by whom 
he had Edward his immediate ſucceſſor ; and he 
afterwards married Elfrida, the beauteous heireſs 
of Devonſhire, whoſe ſtory is too remarkable to 
be paſſed over in filence. This young lady had 
been educated at home, under the inſpection of her 
father Ordung count of Devon, who had no other 
child; but nowithſtanding her retired life, the fame 
of her beauty and accompliſhments reached the 
cars of Edgar, who employed his favourite Ethel- 
wald to viſit the father on ſome pretext, which would 
afford an opportunity of ſeeing the daughter, that 

| he 
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An.Ch.959. he might certainly know whether or not her beauty 


Brompton. 


An. Ch. 97 5. 
His death 


and cha- 
racter. 


really juftified the _—_ he had heard. Ethelwald 
no ſooner ſaw the fair Elfrida than his own heart 
was captivated ; and, in order to detach the king in- 
tirely from this ſubject, he deſcribed her in ſuch a 
manner as diveſted Edgar of all curioſity to be 
further acquainted with her perſon. Having wean- 
ed the king's thoughts from Elfrida, he took oc- 
caſion to repreſent to his majeſty the advantages he 
himſelf ſhould reap from ſuch a profitable match, 
and having obtained permiſſion to demand her in 
marriage Boch the father, ſucceeded in his ſuit. 
Soon after he had thus accompliſhed his aim, fome 
courtier, who owed him a grudge, explained the 
whole myſtery to Edgar, who, tho* extremely in- 
cenſed at the treachery of Ethelwald, diſſembled 
his reſentment, till he ſhould*have an opportunity of 
inveſtigating the truth by the evidence of his own 
fenfes. He accordingly found fome pretence for 
hunting or travelling near Ethelwald's houſe, and 
declared his intention of viſiting the lady who had 
been the ſubject of ſo much converfation. He 
was then fully convinced of Ethelwald's perfidious 
dealing ; yet he ſtill diſguiſed his indignation, and 
in a little time the favourite was found murdered in 
a wood. The ſuſpicion fell immediately on the 
king, becaufe he took no ſteps to diſcover the per- 
petrators of the murder ; but, as ſoon as decency 
would permit, married the widow, by whom he 
had Edmund, who died in his infancy, and Ethel - 

red, who lived to reign in the order of ſucceſſion. 
The term of his penance being expired, he was 
ſolemnly anointed and crowned at Bath, by the 
hands of archbiſhop Dunſtan, and having ſurvived 
this ceremony about two years, died at the age 
of thirty-three, ſo much in favour with the monks, 
that not contented with applauding him as a moſt 
excellent king, they have likewiſe repreſented him 
| = as 


as a ſaint, from ſome uncommon appearances in An.Ch.g75. 
his dead body, which was placed cloſe to the great . mal. 
altar in the church of Glaſſenbury, where they pre- 1 Weg. 
tend it wrought abundance of miracles. Edgar, 

far from having any title to this preheminence, was 

a prince of a very mixed character, in which the 
vicious paſſions very often predominated. Though 

we grant him to have been a ſound politician, an 
excellent legiſlator, and a monarch whoſe abilities 

were employed for the benefit of his country, we 

muſt own at the ſame time that he aſcended the 
throne of Mercia by the moft flagrant injuſtice ;, 

that he was ſuperſtitious in his religion, lawleſs in 

his paſſion, and bloody in his revenge; for, ex- 
cluſive of the vengeance upon Ethelwald, he de- 
ſtroyed the whole iſle of Thanet with fire and 
ſword, becauſe a few of the inhabitants had been 
concerned in plundering ſome merchants from 

York. He extended his liberality to men of learn- Brompton, 
ing and genius ; his court was hoſpitable and mag- 
nificent, and generally filled with a concourſe of fo- 
reigners, who were charmed with his elegance and 
politeneſs : and from the tranquillity of his reign, 

he acquired the denomination of Edgar the Pacific.* 
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* Tho he was ſmall in ſtature, and he had expreſſed for his perſon, he de- 


of a ſlender make, he poſſeſſed an un- 
common ſhare of perſonal ſtrength and 
agility, and was very dextrous at all the 
exerciſes of the times. Nor was his 
pacific reign owing to any defect in 
point of courage, as he demonſtrated on 
different occaſions, Kenneth, king of 
Scotland, while he reſided at his court, 
is ſaid to have ridiculed the diminutive 
ſtature of Edgar, one night while he 
was intoxicated with liquor. His un- 
mannerly jeſt being reported tothe king, 
he made ſome pretence to walk along 
with Kenneth into an unfrequented 


place, where giving him to underſtand 


that he was informed of the contempt 


fired him to draw his ſword, and he 
would convince him of his miſtake, if 
he thought courage depended upon the 
muſcles of the body, Kenneth, ſtruck 
with this inſtance of magnanimity, 
begged pardon for the rudeneſs of his 
behaviour, which he imputed to his 
intoxication: and Edgar admitted of his 
apology, The Scottiſh hiſtorians deny 
the truth of this circumſtance, as if 
they thought it derogated from the cou- 
rage of Kenneth ; though it rather re- 
dounds to the honour of his memory, 
as it proves he had ſenſe and candour to 
make reparation for the offence he had 
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An. Ch. 97 5. 


Diſputes 
about the 
ſucceſſion 
terminated 
in favour of 
Edward. 


HISTORT oo ENGLAND. 


EDWARD THE MARTYR. 


1 after the deceaſe of Edgar, Elfser 
duke of Mercia, ſworn enemy to the monks, 
expelled them from all the benefices in his 
country. which he filled again with ſecular prieſts; 
ſome other noblemen followed his example in dif- 
ferents parts of the kingdom, but the duke of 
Eaſt-Anglia and many other perſons of the firſt 
rank adhered to Dunſtan and his party, which was 
likewiſe eſpouſed by almoſt the whole body of the 
commons, who looked upon that prelate as a ſaint 
and apoſtle. This diverſity of ſentiments produced 
a conteſt concerning the ſucceſſion; for Elfrida, 
the queen-dowager, a woman of an ambitious 
ſpirit, had by her emiſſaries circulated ſome doubts 
about the validity of Edgar's marriage with the 
mother of Edward, in hope of raiſing her own 
ſon Ethelred to the throne; and as the other was 
ſupported by Dunſtan, all that prelate's enemies 
declared for the ſon of Elfrida. Though by theſe 
means there was a very powerful faction formed 
in his favour, the archibiſhop, confiding in his great 
popularity, aroſe from the aſſembly of the ſtates 
while they were deliberating upon the choice of a 
ſucceſſor to Edgar, and taking prince Edward by 
the hand, conducted him to the church, where 
he was anointed and conſecrated, in the twelfth 
year of his age, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of people, 
who teſtified their joy in loud acclamations. What- 


ever inclination the oppoſite party felt to con- 


trovert this irregular way of proceeding, they 
would not run the riſque of diſobliging the multi- 
tude, but left Edward in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
crown, while his ſtep-mother Elfrida retired to 
Cort 
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Corf Caſtle in Dorſetſhire, which was aſſigned as An. Ch. 975. 
her dower, and there in ſecret hatched ſchemes for 
his deſtruction. 

Dunſtan, having thus ſecured the continuance of pungan's 
his own power and intereſt, exerted all his endeay-.jnwigues in 
ours to maintain the monks in the benefices which monks. 
they had acquired in the preceding reign, and even 
employed the king's authority in their behalf. But, An. ch. 957. 
as little regard was paid to the declaration of a 
minor prince, intirely under his direction and in- 
fluence, he had recourſe to miracles, which more 
effectually anſwered his purpoſe. His propoſals 
in council were ſeconded by a ſpeaking crucifix, 
and a viſion of St. Andrew: and at a mixed aſ- 
ſembly compoſed of the laity and clergy, who had 
met at Calne in Wiltſhire, the debates running 
high againſt the monks, the whole roof of the houſe 
fell down, and cruſhed a number of people to death, 
while the beam under which St. Dunſtan's chair 
was placed, continued firm and immoveable, and 
defended the holy biſhop, who ſuſtained no damage, 
though every other perſon in the aſſembly was ei- 
ther killed or wounded. This dreadful ſcene aug- 
mented and confirmed the great opinion which was 
entertained of his ſanctity; and his authority gain- 
ed ground in the ſame proportion; but ſome of 
his enemies were malicious enough to obſerve, that ,,..., 
Dunſtan had that day hindered the king from deGeſt. R. R. 
appearing in council, ada 

Beſides theſe eccleſiaſtical affairs, no tranſaction — 
of conſequence diſtinguiſhed the reign of Edward, the direc- 
which laſted but four years, and was concluded gen nee 
in a very tragical manner. The king returning Eltria, 
one day from the chace in Dorſetſhire, rode up + 
lingly to the gate of Corf caſtle, to pay a compli- 
ment to his ſtep-mother Elfrida, who invited him 
very courteouſly to alight ; and finding him in a 

hurry 
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1 An. Ch. 9j. hurry to be gone, inſiſted upon his drinking 4 
cup of wine as he ſat on horſeback; the you 
prince complied with her requeſt, and as he ſwallow- 
ed the liquor, was ſtabbed in the back by one 
of her domeſtics tutored for the purpoſe. Ed. 
ward, finding himſelf wounded, clapped ſpurs to 
his horſe, but he fainted with loſs of blood; and 
| his foot being entangled in the ſtirrup, as he fell, 
'1 was dragged a conſiderable way, when the horſe 
1 made a ſtop of his own accord before the door of 
1 a poor old blind woman; there the ſervants of 
1 Elfrida, ſent by their miſtreſs to know the iſſue 
of her treaſon, found the unhappy prince quite 
dead, and terribly defaced by the flints over which 
An. h. 979. he had been dragged. They threw the body into 
a well, where in a few days it was found, and in- 
terred at Wareham, from whence it was after- 
jy wards tranſported to the monaſtery of Shafteſ- 
4 bury, where it is ſaid to have performed a great 
| many miracles ; and Edward was canonized as a 
faint and martyr. As for Elfrida, ſhe was ſeized 
with horror and remorſe for the inhuman crime 
the had committed; in order to atone for which, 
| ſhe founded two monaſteries, one at Ambreſbury 
| in Wiltſhire, the other at Worwell in Northamp- 
tonſhire ; in the laft of which ſhe endeavoured to 
Mates, expiate her guilt by a life of penance and mor- 
L i, tification. 


ESHEALERD IL 


: DW ARD being thus baſely murdered, Dun- 
by L ſtan is ſaid to have offered his intereſt to 
Ethelred, Edgitha, the natural daughter of Edgar, who was, 

| by this time, abbeſs of the convent at Wilton : 
| but, ſhe was too conſcious of the defect in her 
\ Own 
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tate of her brother Edward, to accept his offer; 
he therefore, having no other pretence to reject 
the pretenſions of Ethelred, crowned and conſe- 
crated that prince at Kingſton, in the twelfth year 
of his age. But, this ceremony he performed 
with ſuch malevolence as plainly evinced the ran- 
cour of his heart; for, in the very act of placing 
the crown upon this young prince's head,. he pro- 
phecied that his reign ſhould be curſed with the 
miſery and ſlaughter of his ſubjects, becauſe he 
had ſucceeded to the crown in conſequence of his 
mother's guilt, to which this innocent youth was 
ſo far from being acceſſary, that he bewailed his 
brother's death with all the bitterneſs of ſorrow, 
and thereby incurred his mother's diſpleaſure and 
hatred. Had Ethelred inherited the ſpirit of his 
father, Dunſtan's prophecy would in all probabi- 
lity have been falfified : but, he was a prince of 
very mean parts, though very amiable in his per- 
ſon ; his education had been neglected before his 
acceſſion to the throne, and now that he found 
himſelf veſted with the regal power, without know- 
ledge or reſolution, he was involved in a laby- 


rinth of perplexity, which was increaſed by his Aim. bo 


nelm. 


natural timidity, indolence, and diſtruſt. 


Such being the diſpoſition and inexperience of The weat- 
neſs of tha: 
prince, 


the prince, no wonder that the reins of govern- 
ment were relaxed, and all the neceſſary precau- 
tions for the ſecurity of the kingdom, entirely ne- 
glected. The principal nobility, who had been 
entruſted with the government of different coun- 
ties, perpetuated the adminiſtration in their fami- 
lies, aſſumed the name of dukes, exercifed an in- 
dependent authority in their own diſtricts, and diſ- 
regarded that union upon which alone the ſafety 
and welfare of the nation could depend. The re- 
gulations of the militia. were no longer RUE 

the 
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An. Ch. gyg. the Engliſh gave themſelves up to effeminate plea- 
ſures, and hired mercenaries to do the drudgery 
of war; and theſe hirelings were generally Danes, 
who had no intereſt but that of plundering the 
people whom they were employed to protect. Thus 
the Saxons expoſed themſelves, with the utmoſt 
temerity, to the deſigns of their moſt inveterate 
enemy; and the government, as if it had conſpir- 
ed againſt the nation, ſuffered its chief bulwark, 
the navy, to decay and periſh, for want of main- 
tenance and repair. The Danes, who were ſettled 
in England, ſtill retained their old deſire of free- 
ing themſelves from the Engliſh yoke, and, in all 
probability, encouraged their countrymen to make 
a deſcent at this favourable juncture, when the go- 
— 5 was weak, and the kingdom defence- 
eſs. 5 
An. ch. 982. Accordingly a body of thoſe pyrates arrived in 
Des, ſeven veſſels; and having pillaged the town of 
rade Eng- Southampton and the neighbouring country, ſail- 
land. ed round to Cornwall, where they renewed their 
ancient ravages ; while another armament made a 
diſcent upon Portland, and returned to their ſhips 
loaden with booty. Their motions were ſo ſud- 
den, from one part of the coaſt to the other, that 
it was altogether impracticable to ſecure the coun-- 
try from their depredations, and there was ſuch a 
languor in the adminiſtration, that they were not 
oppoſed with that vigour and alacrity which they 
dreaded in the former reigns. In a word, the 
country was expoſed to the moſt cruel calamities 
of war for a ſeries of years, during which the peo- 
ple were robbed, ruined, and murdered with im- 
punity ; for, whenever the enemy were worſted, 
they retired to their ſhips, and all the advantage 
which the Engliſh derived from their victory, was 
the recovery of their own effects, and a very ſmall 
reſpite, until the army retreated, or the Danes 
found 
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found themſelves in a condition to repeat their at- A. Cb. za 
tempt : whereas, when thoſe invaders remained 

maſters of the field, they committed the moſt bar- 

barous outrages, and left the whole country in de- 

ſolation. 

As Ethelred paid very little regard to the monks, Duncan 
and had more than once made their leader Dunſtan ja! bis 
feel the weight of his regal power, they ſeconded 
the efforts of the Danes, by fomenting the ſpirit of 
diſcontent and diſaffection, and exciting civil diſ- 
ſenſions, which diſabled the adminiſtration from 
taking effectual meaſures to repulſe the enemy, who 
were moreover encouraged and joined by numbers 
of their own countrymen ſettled in England. The 
people at length began to be undeceived with re- 
gard to the ſanctity of Dunſtan, and even to diſ- 
credit his pretended power of working miracles, 
becauſe he neither could maintain his own intereſt 
in the ſtate, nor avert thoſe calamities which af- 
flicted the nation. They ſaw with indifference the 
contempt which Ethelred manifeſted for the arch- 
biſhop, eſpecially. in a quarrel with the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, whoſe cauſe Dunſtan eſpouſed with ſuch 
violence of zeal, that the king compelled him to 
purchaſe his forbearance with one hundred pounds 
of gold; an exaction for which he denounced a 
bitter curſe againſt his majeſty, and conceived ſuch 
chagrin and mortification, as in all probability 
ſhortened the period of his days. He and his two 
colleagues, the biſhops of York and Wincheſter, 
died within a year of each other, and with them 
the credit of the monks expired. The attention of — 
the common people was too much engroſſed by the 
miſeries of war, to be employed on controverſial 
points of religion; and a mortality that enſued, 
entirely extinguiſhed the diſpute between them and 
the ſecular clergy. 
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An. Ch. 987. 
Ethelred 


buys a 
ſhameful 
peace of the 


Danes. 


Wighorn. 
Chron, Sax. 


An, Ch. 99 1. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


After the Danes had for ten years ſucceſſively 
pillaged the coaſts of England, they diſcontinued 


their ravages, and the people enjoyed a reſpite of 


two years ; ſo that they began to hope the enemy 
had turned their arms againſt ſome other quarter of 
Europe. But theſe hopes were fatally fruſtrated , 

for, when they leaſt expected ſuch a viſitation, 
Juſtin and Guthmund, two Daniſh generals, landed 
with a ſtrong body of forces at Sheppeſwick in 
Eſſex; and while they were employed in pillaging, 
Brithnot, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, advanced with his 
troops in order to ſurpriſe them : but they gave 
him ſuch a warm reception, that he was defeated ; 
and meeting with no further oppoſition, they ad- 
vanced into the heart of the country, in which 
they committed the molt horrible exceſſes. In this 
extremity Ethelred allowed himſelf to be perſuaded 
by Siric, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to buy a peace 
with a fum of money : and the expedient ſucceeded 
ſo far, that the Daniſh generals retired ; but, at the 
ſame time, it encouraged other adventurers of that 
nation to try the like experiment. Accordingly a 
fleet of thoſe free-booters appeared in the courſe of 
the enfuing year upon the coaſt of Eaſt-Anglia; 
but, on this occaſion, Ethelred took a more wiſe 
and manly method of treating the enemy: he aſ- 
ſembled a great number of ſhips from all parts of 
the kingdom, at London, where he ordered them 
to be well manned and ſupplied with munitions of 
war : then beſtowing the command of this arma- 
ment upon Altric, duke of Mercia, directed him 
to block up the Daniſh navy in the harbourin which 
it lay at anchor: but, the ſcheme was defeated by 
the treachery of Alfric, who deſerted to the Danes, 
and gave them notice of the danger; ſo that they 
put to ſea immediately, and eſcaped. The king 
was ſo much incenſed at the traitor, that he com- 
manded the eyes of his children to be put out; yet 
was 
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was weak enough to receive him into favour again, 
and give him another opportunity to repeat his trea- 


ſon. 


Alfric's motive for acting 


Y 


in this perfidious 


manner was the deſire of being revenged upon the 
king, for having exiled him after the death of his 
father, on account of ſome miſconduct or treaſon- 
able practices, for which Ethelred, who was his 
relation, had pardoned and reſtored him to his poſ- 
ſeſſions. 

Hitherto the Daniſh invaſions had been no other 
than petty enterprizes, atchieved by private ad- 
venturers; but, now Swein and Anlaf, kings of 
Denmark and Norway, allured by the ſucceſs of 
their ſubjects, reſolved to have a ſhare of the ſpoils 
of England. For this purpoſe they equipped a 
numerous fleet, and failing up the Humber, ra- 
vaged Lindſey, and waſted the greateſt part of 


Yorkſhire. 


A body of troops was aſſembled to 


oppoſe them, and put under the command of three 
counts, who being of Daniſh extraction, betrayed 
their truſt, and betook themſelves to flight in the 
very beginning of the engagement; ſo that the 
Engliſh were routed, and the country became a 


prey to the conquerors. 


Here the victors fixed 


their winter-quarters, and in the ſpring failing to- 
wards the Thames, entered that river without op- 
poſition ; then landing their troops, made ſeveral 
attempts upon London ; but meeting with more 
reſiſtance than they expected, they deſiſted from 
that enterprize, and penetrated into the provinces 
of Kent, Hampſhire, and Suſſex, which they laid 
waſte with fire and ſword. As they threatened to 
over-run the whole kingdom in the ſame manner, 
Ethelred, being deſtitute of all means of oppoſition, 
had recourſe to his former expedient, and promiſed 
to pay a conſiderable ſum of money within a ſpe- 
cited time, on condition that they would imme- 


diately put a ſtop to hoſtilities, and quit the k 
A. 2 dom, 
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ing- 
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Swein and 


Anlaf male 


a deſcent 
upon Eng- 


land. 
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An. Ch. 994. dom, as ſoon as they ſhould receive the tribute, 
The propoſal was embraced, and the two kings re- 
tired to Southampton, from whence Anlaf came 
to viſit Ethelred, who perſuaded him to be bap- 
tized : he had no ſooner declared himſelf a chriſ- 
tian, than he promiſed upon oath, that he would 

Flor, Wig, DEVEL moleſt the country of England again, and he 
An. Sax kept his word with great punctuality. . 

The Eng- Thoſe two princes {er fail together for Denmark, 

—_ though with very different intentions; thoſe of An- 

ind Wales Jaf were not more pacific than Swein's were ſavage 

rode and hoſtile towards the Engliſh king. He left a 

by the, fleet at Southampton, commanded by an officer 

en. who had orders to preſs the payment of the money 

and if that ſhould be delayed, to right himſelf with 

the ſword. He accordingly demanded the imme- 

diate execution of the treaty, in the moſt peremp- 

tory manner; and as Ethelred found great difficulty 

in raiſing the money, he conſtrued the delay into 

a refuſal, and reſolved to renew the war. Finding 

the country adjoining to his quarters in a poſture of 

defence, he failed round the Land's-end of Corn- 

wall, and entering the river Severne, made a de- 

ſcent upon Wales, which he deſolated with the ut- 

moſt cruelty ; then he penetrated into Dorſetſnire, 

which met with the ſame deplorable fate, and de- 

feated the troops that wereiraiſed for the defence of 

the country. Having ruined and pillaged whole 

provinces without further oppolition, they re- im- 

barked and ſailed back to the coaſt of Kent, where 

an effort made by the inhabitants to check their pro- 

greſs, ſerved only to incenie them to a greater de- 

gree of barbarity and revenge, which they gratified 

with the moſt inhuman brutality; and what com- 

pleted the miſery of England, a fleet equipped by 

Ethelred was rendered uſeleſs by the diſcord that 

prevailed among the commanders, 


The 
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The nation was then upon the verge of ruin, 
when it was delivered for the preſent by the dange- 
rous ſituation of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 
who, being threatened by the king of France with 
the loſs of his dominions, called the Danes over to 
his aſſiſtance. By this accident, Ethelred gained 
a remiſſion of ſome months, during which, how- 
ever, he does not ſeem to have taken any meaſures 
for the protection of his ſubjects : for the Danes, 
after having ſecured Richard in his dukedom, re- 
turned to Britain, which they found as defenceleſs 
as before. They again ravaged Wales, over-ran 
Weſſex, reduced Exeter, and filled the country 
with ſuch conſternation, that the inhabitants fled 
before them, and the king was ſeized with a panic 
that prevented him from taking the field in perſon, 
or forming any reſolution in behalf of his ſubjects. 
The Danes proceeded without let or moleſtation, 
until they had ſubdued the iſle of Wight, together 
with the counties of Hants and Dorſet, where they 
eſtabliſhed magazines, and from whence they made 
irruptions into the neighbouring diſtricts. While 
the ſouthern parts of the kingdom were thus ra- 
vaged by the foreign Danes, the northern pro- 
vinces were occupied by the Engliſh breed of the 
ſame nation, who, inſtead of fighting in defence 
of what was now their country, joined their coun- 
trymen, and contributed to its deſtruction. 

Ethelred ſeeing his realm reduced to this miſe- 
rable ſituation, obeyed the dictates of his fear and 
deſpondence, and ſubmitted to pay thirty thouſand 
pounds to thoſe invaders; a ſum that was raiſed by a 
tax diſtinguiſhed by the name of Danegelt. In con- 
ſideration of this tribute, the main body of Danes 
retired to their own country; tho” a good number 
choſe to fix their habitation in England, where being 
ſupported by the natives of the ſame race, they be- 
came extremely inſolent and oppreſlive, living at 

3 their 
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An. Ch. 996. their eaſe upon the labour of the Engliſh, who were 


Chron, Sax. 
Sim. Dun, 


Ethelred 
marries Em- 
ma, ſiſter of 
the duke of 
Normandy. 


A. C. 1002. 


Ethelred js 
governed by 
wicked 
caunſellors. 


by this time ſo diſpirited by their paſt misfortunes, 
that they durſt not diſobey thoſe haughty foreign- 
ers, to whom they gave the 9 of Lord- 
Danes. 

Ethelred finding by experience how little he could 
depend upon his own ſubjects in ſuch calamitous 
conjunctures, reſolved to ſtrengthen his hands b 
an alliance, from which he promiſed himſelf aſſiſt- 
ance and fecurity. The duke of Normandy had 
hitherto favoured the Danes, who were indeed his 
own countrymen, 1n all their expeditions to Eng- 
land; and as his ports were exactly oppoſite to the 
Britiſh coaſt, thoſe pyrates found great convenience 
in being able to run acroſs the channel occaſionally, 
and ſecure their plunder by returning to the Norman 
harbours, Ethelred, on the ſuppoſition that they 
would not only be deprived of this advantage, but 
alſo diverted from attacking his dominions, if he 
could formaſtrongconneCtion with Richard, ſent am- 
baſſadors to demand of that duke his ſiſter Emma 
in marriage; and the Norman willingly agreed to 
the propolal. The lady was brought over to Eng- 
land, where the nuptials were folemnized with great 
ſplendour and in all probability Ethelred might 
have been benefited by the alliance, had not he de- 
feated all the purpoſes of the match, by contriving 
and executing a moſt execrable and impolitic plan, 
which intailed upon him the hatred of the Nor- 
mans, and the revenge of the Daniſh monarch. 

Of himſelf he was weak, fearful, and indolent; 
therefore we are to ſuppoſe that he was inſtigated on 
this occaſion by the advice of his favourite counſel- 
lors, Huna general of his army, and Edric Streona 
duke of Mercia, whoſe villainy and miſconduct had 
in a great meaſure contributed to the diſtreſs of the 
nation. Theſe unprincipled traitors induſtriouſly 
ſimulated the king's reſentment againſt the * 
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who lately fixed their reſidence among the Engliſh, 
by exaggerating the pride and inſolence of thoſe 
people, and repreſenting in aggravated colours the 
outrages they daily committed, through meer wan- 
tonneſs of oppreſſion. Having rouſed his reſent- 
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A. C. 1002s 


ment, they likewiſe intereſted his fear, by alarm- 


ing him with feigned diſcoveries of a conſpiracy 
thoſe Danes had formed to deprive him of his life; 
and, while his paſſions were in a ferment, propoſed 
that he ſhould anticipate their deſign by making a 
general maſſacre of all the Danes in England, ex- 
cept thoſe poſſeſſed of Eaſt-Anglia and Northum- 
berland, who were too numerous to be maſtered by 
the few Engliſh reſiding in thoſe countries. 

They found means to draw ſuch an agreeable 
proſpect of the conſequences which would attend 
this inhuman ſacrifice, that the impotent prince 
agreed to the propoſal, and meaſures were inſtant- 
ly concerted for carrying it into execution. The 
orders were ſo diſtinct, and circulated with ſuch ſe- 
crecy, that the miſerable victims never dreamed 
of the horrible vengeance that hung over their 
heads; and on St. Brice's day, the time fixed for 
the maſſacre, they were all butchered by the vin- 
dictive Saxons, without diſtinction of age or ſex. 
It was not ſo much a ſacrifice to liberty, as a feaſt 
of carnage to gratify revenge, for the ſlaughter was 
attended with circumſtances of the moſt ſavage 
cruelty. The ruffian Edric diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in this ſcene of blood, by an action for which his 
memory mult always be held in horror and deteſ- 
tation. The peace with Swein, king of Denmark, 
had been principally effected by the mediation of 
his ſiſter Gunilda, who had embraced the chriſtian 
faith, and married count Puling, an Engliſh no- 
bleman ; fo that ſhe conſidered England as her na- 
tive country, and voluntarily offered herſelf and fa- 
mily as hoſtages for her brother's punctual obſerv- 
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A.C. 1002. ance of the treaty. From that day ſhe lived under the 
eye of Edric, who, from meer wantonneſs of bar- 
8 devoted this unfortunate princeſs to death 
among the undiſtinguiſhed crouds of her country- 
men. He commanded her huſband and children 
to be butchered in her preſence, and herſelf to be 
transfixed with four lances ; a fate ſhe underwent, 

Walling. never altering a feature in her countenance, after 

Aer having declared that the ſhedding of her blood would 

Chron. Sax. Prove the ruin of the Engliſh nation. 

wein vows Some of the Danes, more prudent than the reſt, 

ne inſtead of flying to churches and altars, which the 
Engliſh polluted with their blood, took refuge on 
board of a veſſel; and hoiſting fail for Denmark, 
carried the news of the maſlacre to Swein, who was 
determined to take vengeance on the perpetrators, 
even before he was made acquainted with the fate 
of his beloved ſiſter. But when he heard the par- 
ticulars of her deplorable cataſtrophe, he was tranſ- 
ported with the moſt furious indignation, and 
{wore he would never fit down in peace, until he 
ſhould have revenged ſuch a horrible outrage, with 
the ruin of the Engliſh nation. He forthwith be- 
gan to make preparations for the performance of 
this dreadful oath. He ordered all the men at arms 
within his kingdom to aſſemble at a certain rendez- 
vous, and invited all ſoldiers of fortune from every 
country, with promiſe of ample rewards in the 
plunder or property of England. At the ſame 
time he employed an infinite number of artificers 
in equipping a very powerful navy; and as the 
whole nation was animated with a ſurpriſing ardour 
of reſentment againſt the Engliſh, he in a very lit- 
tle time was ſupplied with a fleet of three hundred 
well appointed veſſels, in which he embarked a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, and ſet fail immediately 

A. c. 1003, ON this important expedition. 


After 
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After a ſhort voyage, he arrived upon the coaſt ** 1003, 
of Cornwall, where he landed his forces without chey of 


oppolition, and ravag 

vonſhire ; then he inveſted the city of Exeter, the 
garriſon of which was commanded by one Hugh, 
a Norman ; and this villain betrayed it to the 
enemy, who plundered the houſes, and afterwards 


ged the country as far as De- Alfric, 


razed the fortifications to the ground. Ethelred, Hovedea, 


alarmed at this event, aſſembled an army for the 


defence of the kingdom, and conferred the chief 
command upon Altric, whom, after his repeated 
treachery, he had again received into his boſom. 
This conſummate traitor advanced into Hamp- 
ſhire, to which Swein had by this time penetrated ; 
and the two armies were already in ſight of each 
other, when Alfric pretended to be taken ſudden- 
ly ill, and ofdered his troops to retire, without 
hazarding an engagement; a retreat which per- 
mitted Swein to pillage Wiltſhire, without op- 
poſition, and burn and deſtroy Wilton and Saliſ- 
bury, which was the ſcene of his ſiſter's mur- 
der. After having thus laid waſte the country, he 
returned to Denmark, where he paſſed the winter; 
but, in the beginning of ſpring he made another 
deſcent in Eaſt - Anglia, and reduced the whole city 
of Norwich to aſhes. 

Ulfketel, governor of that province, preſented 
him with a conſiderable ſum, on condition that he 
ſhould ſpare the reſt of the country; but notwith- 
ſtanding this agreement, he ſurpriſed Thetford, 
which underwent the fate of Norwich. Ulfketel, 
incenſed at this breach of faith, aſſembled a body 
of troops, and took poſt in an advantageous fitua- 
tion between the Daniſh army and their ſhips, in 
order to cut off their retreat. Swein, being apprized 
of his intention, marched back immediately to give 
him battle ; and a deſperate engagement enſued, 

in 
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A. C. 003. in which, though victory declared for the Danes, 
Flor Wig, they ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, and owned they 
3 had never been ſo roughly handled in England before. 
buys another The gallant Ulf ketel, though of Daniſh extrac- 
reſpite; tion, was the moſt faithful and valiant nobleman 
in the ſervice of Ethelred, who was betrayed by 
his own ſervants in ſuch a manner that Swein had 
ſpies in his court and even in his council ; while 
the majority of the nobles were either corrupted by 
the Dane, or looked upon the king with ſuch con- 
tempt, that they ſerved him with reluctance : and 
the clergy, particularly the monks, were fo avari- 
tious, that they would not contribute to the defence 
of the kingdom, but pleaded their privileges and 
exemptions, as if the ſtate had enjoyed the moſt 
Ingulph. profound tranquillity: What wonder then, that 
the king of Denmark ſhould over-run the greateſt 
part of England, without controul. He accord- 
ingly deſolated Kent, Suſſex, and the provinces of 
the Weſt Saxons; and the miſery of the Engliſh 
was completed by a dreadful famine, which, how- 
ever, extended to the enemy likewiſe : ſo that Swein 
accepted of ſix and thirty thouſand. pounds, in con- 
ſideration of indulging them with another tempo- 
rary reſpite. 
conn The Danes were no ſooner departed, than Ethel- 
any, red ſolemnized with great magnificence the nuptials 
of one of his daughters with the perfidious Edric 
Streon, whom he had created duke of Mercia, a 
traitor devoted to the Danes, who never let ſlip one 
opportunity of betraying the intereits of his maſter. 
A year being elapſed ſince the concluſion of the 
treaty, Swein ſent a number of ſhips to demand 
another ſum equal to that which he had received ; 
pretending that it was an annual tribure, which the 
A. c. 1007, Engliſh had obliged themſelves to pay. Ethelred 
and his council, alarmed at this inſolent demand, 


and 
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and foreſeeing no end to the impoſition, reſolved to 
employ that money in a more effectual manner for 
the protection of the kingdom, and ordered ſhips 
to be built with all poſſible diſpatch in all the har- 
bours and docks of England; every three hundred 
and ten hides of land being obliged to furniſh and 
maintain one veſſel : ſo that, in a very little time, 
he was maſter of a larger fleet than had ever be- 
longed to any of his predeceſſors. Yet, this pow- 
erful armament, which rendezvouſed at Sandwich, 
was rendered altogether unſerviceable by the diſſen- 
ſions of the nobility, who had not virtue or conſi- 
deration ſufficient to ſacrifice their private animoſi- 
ties to the ſafety of the public. 

Wulfnoth, father to the famous earl Goodwin, 
was falſely accuſed by Brightric, brother to the 
traitor Edric, of ſome treaſonable practices, and 
knowing that he could not expect juſtice in a court 
where his enemies prevailed, he retired with twenty 
ſhips, manned by his adherents, who reſolved to 
follow his fortune, and committed depredations on 
his own country. Brightric, tranſported with the 
rage of diſappointed reſentment, put to fea imme- 
diately with fourſcore ſhips, in purſuit of the fugi- 
tive, and was overtaken by a tempeſt that drove 
the greateſt part of the fleet aſhore, where it was 
burned by Wulfnoth. This quarrel between the 
admirals produced ſuch factions among the nobility, 
that they retired from court, and the whole navy 
was deitroyed or diſperſed in a few months after it 
had been equipped. 

Mean while the Danes did not fail to take the 
advantage of thoſe diſorders : two fleets of thoſe py- 
rates arrived in the ſpring, under the command of 
three generals, who joining their forces in Kent, 
ravaged the country, and then inveſted Canterbury, 
which would have fallen into their hands, had not 
the inhabitants redeemed themſelves with a large 
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A. C. 1097. ſum of money. While theſe freebooters were em- 
ployed in pillaging Kent, Ethelred aſſembled an 
army which he headed in perſon, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ſtrong poſt, with a view to intercept the 
enemy in their return to the ſea- ſide. As the troops 
were ſuperior to the Danes in number, advantage- 
ouſly poſted, and in good ſpirits, in all probability 
this effort might have been attended with ſucceſs, 
had not the treacherous Edric Streon prevented the 
action, by diſſuading the king from expoſing his 
life to the hazard of a battle againſt an enemy of 
ſuch approved valour and experienced cruelty. 
Alarmed by theſe artful inſinuations, the timorous 
Ethelred allowed the Danes to paſs along quietly 
with their booty, which they did not immediately 
convey to Denmark, but fixed their winter-quarters 
in the iſle of Thanet; from whence they made di- 
vers incurſions into the neighbouring country, and 
made repeated attempts upon London, from which, 
however, they were always repulſed. 

1 Hitherto they had been deſtitute of cavalry, as 

again to they had no accommodation for tranſporting horſes 

we Dares. from Denmark; but, now being in poſſeſſion of 
Eaſt-Anglia, in conſequence of having again de- 
feated the brave Ulfketel, duke of that pro- 
vince, they found plenty of horſes, on which they 
mounted part of their troops, and by theſe means 
ſoon ſubdued the counties of Eſſex, Middieſex, 
Hereford, Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Kent, Surry, 
Suſſex, Hants, Wilts, and Devon, while nothing 
remained to the forlorn Ethelred but London and 
Canterbury : nor could he long preſerve this laſt 
city ; for, at length they attacked it with ſuch fury, 
that it fell into their hands ; when they pillaged and 
burned it to aſhes, murdered the archbiſhop Alfage, 
and flew nine out of every ten Auguſtin monks 

sim. Don. whom they found in the place. While the * 

thus 
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thus groaned in deſolation, the king ſummoned 
council of the nobles, at London, to deliberate 
upon ſome meaſures to remedy the calamities of the 
nation ; and no other expedient ſeemed practicable, 
but that of purchaſing peace with another ſum of 
money. A negotiation was, immediately begun 
with the Danes, who agreed to quit the kingdom 
on the receipt of eight and forty thouſand pounds; 
and this ſum was no ſooner paid than they retired 
with their booty. 

The reader will doubtleſs be amazed at the in- 


31) 


a A. C. 1012, 


Etkelred 


retires to 


fatuation of this unhappy prince, who not only Normandy, 


employed the worſt of traitors in the firſt offices of 
the kingdom, even after he had ſuffered by repeated 
inſtances of their perfidy, but conſented to impove- 
riſh his country by raiſing ſuch exorbitant ſums, 
which far from ſatisfying, ſerved only to whet the 
avarice of thoſe invaders, and encourage the reſt 
of their countrymen to engage in the like enter- 
prizes. Scarce had the Engliſh begun to taſte the 
happineſs of their deliverance, when Swein entered 
the Humber with ſuch a powerful armament as 
threatened the whole kingdom with deſolation. He 
ſaw not the leaſt ſhadow of oppoſition in making 
himſelf maſter of Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, 
and all the country to the northward of Watling- 
ſtreet ; but not contented with theſe conqueſts, he 
took hoſtages from the principal towns, and leav- 
ing the government of the province he had ſubdued 
to his ſon Canute, he made an unſucceſsful attempt 

upon London; from whence he marched into Weſ- 

ſex, which he plundered at his leifure, for there 

was not the face of an enemy to be ſeen. Reſolved 

to reduce London, he began to make preparations 

for the ſiege of that city; but, while he was thus 

employed, the unhappy Ethelred, ſeeing there wes 

no ſafety for him in his own kingdom, retired pri- 
vately to the iſle of Wight, from whence he ſent 
2 his 
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| 1 A, C. 1012. his two ſons into Normandy, with their mother 


Sim. Dun, 


Swein is 
proclaimed 
King of 
England. 

A. C. 1014, 


Swein dies 
ſuddenly, 
and Ethel- 
red is re- 
called. 


Emma, in order to prevail upon Richard to afford 
him refuge in his dominions. That prince, though 
he knew his ſiſter had been unworthily treated by 
Ethelred, ſacrificed his reſentment to his magnani- 
mity, and invited the Engliſh monarch to his court, 
where he met with a very generous reception. As 
for the inhabitants of London, they thought them- 
ſelves at liberty, by the king's abdication and re- 
treat, to provide for their own ſafety ; and as the 
place was not in a condition to ſuſtain a ſiege, they 
ſubmitted to the king of Denmark, who had by 
this time - ſubjected all the reſt of the kingdom; 
and Swein was proclaimed king of England, in 
which there was no perſon ſo hardy as to diſpute 
his title. 

The firſt act of ſovereignty he exerciſed was lay- 
ing an inſupportable tax on the people ; but he 
did not live to ſee it exacted; for, in a iew months 
after the ſurrender of London, he called an aſſem- 
bly of his principal officers at Gainſborough, and 
died ſuddenly before the council broke up. The 
monks pretended he was mortally wounded by the 
ſpirit of St. Edmund, becauſe he threatened to 
lay under contribution the monaſtery in which that 
monarch was interred ; but in all probability he 
was poiſoned by thoſe honeſt eccleſiaſtics, who be- 
gan to perceive that he would pay very little regard 
to their privileges and exemptions. After his death, 
the Danes proclaimed his ſon Canute king of Eng- 
land; but, in ſpite of all the menaces and intrigues 
of thoſe invaders, the Engliſh recalled Erhelred, 
and promiſed to ſtand by him with their lives and 
fortunes, in oppoſition to the Danes, whoſe domi- 
nion they could not endure. At firſt he ſuſpected 
their fidelity, but ſent over his ſon Edmund to ſound 
their intentions; and that prince met with ſuch a a 
favourable reception, that the father returned to 

Eng- 
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England amidft the joyful acclamations of the peo- 4 C. z014. 
ple, who took the oath of allegiance anew, and he 
on his part promiſed to amend his adminiſtration. 

Such was the ardour of the Engliſh to ſhake off Ethelres 
the Daniſh yoke, that they flocked to his Randard ;,uing 
from all quarters; and in a little time he found Canute. 
himſelf at the head of a numerous army, with 
which he marched directly to Lindſey againſt Ca- 
nute, who had agreed with the inhabitants of that 
country for horſes to mount his cavalry. He was 
ſo ſurpriſed at the ſudden approach and activity of 
Ethelred, whp had hitherto been dilatory even to a 
proverb, that he retreated to his ſhips with preci- 
pitation, and ſet fail for Denmark, leaving his 
friends at Lindſey to the mercy of the Engliſh 
monarch, who deſtroyed their habitations, and 
puniſhed their perſons with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
Canute, before he directed his courſe towards his Chron. Sax, 
own country, touched at Sandwich, where he ſent 
aſhore all the Engliſh hoſtages, without their hands 
and noſes; a barbarous mutilation which no pro- 
vocation could juſtify. It was not ſo much the 
fear of Ethelred's arms that induced him to leave 
the kingdom at this juncture, as the ambition of 
his younger brother Harold, who at his father's 
death had attempted to aſcend the throne of Den- 
mark, which Canute was not at all diſpoſed to give 
up for the uncertain proſpe& of ſucceeding in his 
deſigns upon England. 

Ethelred no ſooner ſaw himſelf delivered from morcart ang 
the Danes, than he relapſed into his former indo- Hay 
lence and miſconduct. He impoſed exorbitant taxes 
againſt which the ſubjects loudly exclaimed ; and 
was guilty of ſuch acts of oppreſſion, that the 
people began to deſpair of his promiſed reforma- 
tion. Morcart and Sigeferth, two noblemen of 
Daniſh extraction, who had been always faithful to 
his intereſt, were now ſacrificed to his avarice. Dur- 
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the execrable duke of Mercia, and ſon-in-law to 
the king, employed aſſaſſins by whom they were 
murdered ; and Ethelred immediately confiſcated 
their eſtates for his own uſe, as if they had been 
fairly condemned in the ordinary courſe of law; 
while Sigeferth's widow Algitha was ſhut up in a 
cloiſter ; though to this confinement ſhe afterwards 
owed her elevated fortune. Edmund the king's eldeft 
ſon chancing to paſs by the monaſtery in which ſhe 
was immured, had the curioſity to viſit the lady of 
whoſe beauty he had heard a very favourable re- 
port, and became ſo enamoured of her charms that 
he married her without his father's conſent. 

The calm enjoyed by England after the retreat 
of Canute, was of very thort duration : that prince 
having ſecured himſelf in poſſeſſion of his paternal 
crown, reſumed his deſign upon this country; and 
when he was leaſt expected, landed with a nume- 
rous body of forces at Sandwich. Ethelred him- 
ſelf being indiſpoſed, his fon Edmund and the trai- 
tor Streon duke of Mercia took the command of 
the army, and the prince was in a very little time 
convinced of the treachery of his brother in-law. 
But, as he durſt not puniſh him upon the ſpot, left 
he ſhould incur the hatred of the Mercians, amon 
whom Edric had great influence, and the diſpleaſure 
of his father, who could not be perſuaded that the 
duke carried on a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the enemy, he divided the army into two bodies, 
that he might have the opportunity of acting ſe- 

rately from ſuch a perfidious miſcreant, who 
finding himſelf thus baffled in his favourite aim, 
which was to betray Edmund, pulled off the maſk, 
and openly declared for Canute. If his defection 
had affected only his own immediate vaſſals, Ethel- 


red would have been a gainer by his deſertion; but 
he 


ET HE SSSDECS- _ 
he carried off a conſiderable body of troops, and 4. ©. 1014: 
forty ſhips of the navy. - 

Such an acceſſion of power to Canute enabled The me- 
that prince to execute all his projects without any gice of 
difficulty; and the Engliſh joined him in crouds, Ethelred, 
rather than be involved in the ruin of Ethelred, 
who was at length perſuaded by his ſon to put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, in order to ſtrike ſome 
deciſive blow, by which alone he had any chance 
of retrieving his affairs. The preſence of the king 
and the popularity of Edmund had ſtill ſuch in- 
fluence among the Engliſh, tliat great numbers 
repaired to the royal ſtandard ; and as they were 
now actuated by a furious kind of deſpair, the 
Danes might have had cauſe to rue the encounter: 
but this opportunity was loſt by the ſhameful 
cowardice of Ethelred, who, pretending to have 
diſcovered a deſign of betraying his perſon to the 
enemy, retired precipitately to Londen; and the 
Mercians refuſing to ſerve when the monarch was 
no longer in the field, the army was ſo weakened 
by their ſeceſſion, that Edmund could not pretend 
to hazard a battle with the Danes. 

In this emergency he retired to the North, where who dies 
he joined Uthred count of Northumberland, who * Londen, 
had married his ſiſter Elfgiva, and ravaged the 
provinces which had declared for the Danes. But 
Canute did not leave his friends long expoſed to 
theſe hoſtilities ; for having ſubdued the greateſt 
part of the ſouthern counties, he marched to their 
aſſiſtance, and at his approach Edmund and Uthred 
retired into Lancaſhire, Even there they found 
themſelves ſo hard preſſed by the enemy, that 
Uthred ſubmitted to the Daniſh king, who allowed 
him to enjoy his government; but afterwards or- 
dered him to be put to death, and appointed a 
& Daniſh governor in his room. Edmund repaired 
3 to London, in hope of prevailing upon his father 
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to take more vigorous meaſures ; but that weak 
prince, who formerly feigned himſelf indiſpoſed, 
was now ſick in reality, and expired after a reign 
of thirty ſeven years, during which England had 
been aMicted with the moſt grievous calamities *. 


EDMUND IRONSIDE. 


Thelred having reſigned his breath, the citizens 
of London and all the noblemen there preſent, 
proclaimed his ſon Edmund, who had already given 
fignal proofs of his courage and capacity, and ac- 
quired the ſurname of Ironſide, from the ſtrength 
of his conſtitution ; and this young prince was af- 
terwards crowned by Livignus archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. But the reſt of the biſhops, abbots, and 
a great number of noblemen, declared for Canute, 
to whom they ſwore allegiance at Southampton, 
after having folemnly renounced the race of Ethel- 
red. Mean while Edmund marching into Weſſex, 
was acknowledged as king by the inhabitants of 
that, as well as ſeveral other provinces, and found 
himſelf in a condition to diſpute the crown with his 
rival, 
Canute, taking advantage of his abſence, failed 


. . D . . 
up the river Thames, in hope of reducing the city 


*Ethelred, ſurnamed the Unready, 
on account of his negligence and floth, 
aſcended the throne when the king- 
dom was rich and flouriſhing ; and 
left it at his death utterly impoveriſhed 
and deſolate, By his firſt wife Elgi- 
va, he had Edmund, who jucceeded 
him on the throne z Athelſtan, who 


died an infant; Edwy, who was mur- 
dered by order of king Canute ; and 
three daughters ; the firſt, -called Ed- 
eiva, married an Engliſh count, who 


Was killed in battle; Edgitha, the 


ſecond, fell to the lot of the traitor 
Edric duke of Mercia; and Edgina, 
the third, was wife of Uthred count 
of Northumberland. His iſſue by 
Emma of Normandy conſiſted of two 
ſons, Alfred and Edward, whom their 
mother ſent into her own country, 
immediately after their father's death ; 
and a daughter called Goda, who firſt 
married Walter count of Mantes, and 
afterwards Euſtachius earl of Bou- 
logne, 


of 
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df London, which was the chief reſource of Ed- 
mund; and from which he had been formerly re- 
pulſed by the valour of the inhabitants. He now 
turned the river into a new channel on the Surry 
ſide, and ſurrounded the whole city with his works 
but he ſtill met with ſuch a warm reception, that 
he was once more obliged to deſiſt from his enter- 
prize, and marched into the country of Weſlex, 
where he hoped to find Edmund . unprepared for 
his reception. The two armies met at Penne in 
Somerſetſhire, and a battle enſuing, Edmund ob- 
tained the victory: ſo that Canute was obliged to 
retreat to Wincheſter, until his army could be re- 
cruited ; and while he remained in this place, he 
RN another body of Danes to beſiege Saliſ- 
ury. = 
Edmund's army being conſiderably reinforced in 
conſequence of the advantage he had gained, he 
marched after Midſummer to the relief of that city, 
and was followed by Canute, ſtrengthened by the 
men of Hants and Wiltſhire, and a great number 
of Engliſh under the command of the traitor Edric, 
and two noblemen called Algar and Almar. Ed- 
mund, at the head of an army levied in the coun- 
ties of Cornwall, Devon, Dorſet, and Somerſet; 
waited for him, at a place called Sceorſtan on the 
borders of Worceſter ; and there the battle began 
with great fury. The two oppoſite princes were 
well matched in courage, conduct, and experience; 
and both armies were nearly equal in ftrength; 
though the Danes had a manifeſt advantage in point 
of diſcipline. Never was battle fought with more 
obſtinacy and perſeverance. It laſted until night 
parted the combatants, and next day was renewed 
with freſh vigour. At length the Danes ſeemed to 
flag; and the victory would, in all probability, 
have declared for Ironſide, had not their drooping 
courage been revived by a ſtratagem of the perfi- 
T2 dious 
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mer, who reſembled that prince, and expoſing it 
on the point of a ſpear, called aloud to the Eng- 
liſh to quit the field, for Edmund was ſlain. This 
contrivance would have anſwered his purpoſe, in 
diſpiriting the Saxons and animating the Danes, 
had not Edmund immediately lifted up his beaver, 
and ſhewn himſelf to his ſoldiers. Having taken 
this neceſſary precaution, he rode up towards the 
treacherous Edric, and darted a javelin at him with 
ſuch force, that though it miſſed the traitor, it 
pinned his next man to the ſoldier that ſtood behind 
him, and both fell breathleſs on the field. This 
gallant atchievement, and indeed his whole beha- 
viour during the battle, inſpired his army with ſuch 
vigour, that it required all the conduct and intre- 
pidity of his antagoniſt to keep his ground, until 
the ſecond night ſuſpended the diſpute. But Ca- 
nute, foreſeeing that he ſhould not be able to 
maintain a third ſhock, retired; pgivately, by the 
help of a dark night, and Ge; to his ſhips 
that were ſtill in the Thames, in order to renew the 
ſiege of London. 

Edmund, ſenſible that he was in no condition, 
after two ſuch engagements, to march immediately 
to the relief of that city, beleaguered by ſuch a 
number of Danes, retired into Weflex, to repair 
the damage he had ſuſtained ; and in this interval 
Edric aſſailed him with ſuch profeſſions of ſorrow 
and contrition, and promiſes and oaths of future 
fidelity, that the unwary prince, believing him fin- 
cere, took him again into favour, thinking by ſuch 
an acquiſition to weaken the hands of his enemies. 
He had no ſooner received the neceſſary reinforce- 
ments than he began his march towards London, 
and compelled the Danes to raiſe the ſiege. Part 
of their army embarked on board of their ſnips, 
and the reſt advanced up the river to Brentford, 

3 . where 


where the gallant Edmund, paſling the river in the & C. 1016. 

very face of their troops, attacked and routed them 

with great ſlaughter, After this action he returned W. Mal- 

to Weſſex, and Canute ſeized that opportunity to 

renew his attacks upon London ; but as he could | 
| 


il 
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| 
never block it up entirely, and the citizens defended | | 
themſelves with extraordinary valour, all his at- | 
tempts miſcarried. Thus baffled he embarked his 
troops, and failing into the river Orwel, that di- 
vides Eſſex from Suffolk, laid the country under [F 
contributions; from thence they directed their courſe 1 
to the mouth of the Medway, and landing their i 
horſe, ravaged the whole county of Kent, until 
Edmund being informed of theſe devaſtations, paſ- 
ſed the river Thames again at Brentford, and at- | 
racking them at Ottenford, drove them before him | 
into the iſle of Sheppey. Perhaps this day might | 
bave put an end to the war, had not the traitor | 
Edric found means to diſſuade the victor from con- 
tinuing the purſuit ; ſo that the Danes accomplithed | ; 
a retreat to their ſhips, and were wafted over into +84 
Eſſex, where they recruited their forces. | | 
Then they reinvaded Mercia, wreaking their 
vengeance upon every thing belonging to the ad- be- | 
herents of Edmund, who, now reſolving to ftrike Rv * , 
a deciſive blow, advanced againſt them with a Ei, | 
ſtrong army, and overtook them at Aſhdown in | 
Eſſex. Here the battle joined with great impetuo- i 1 
ſity, and the Engliſh king made ſuch extraordinary +88! 
efforts of perſonal bravery, that victory was on the 1 
point of declaring in his favour, when the infa- 1 4 
mous Edric gave way with the whole wing which N. 


* 
Edmund re- | 4 
! 
1 
; 


\ 
N 
he commanded ; a circumſtance that produced ſuch 4 
diſorder and conſternation among the Engliſh, that 5 
all the endeavours of Edmund proved ineffectual 1 
to reſtore the fortune of the day: his army was to- 14 
tally defeated; and this overthrow was the more 0 
uniortunate, as the beſt part of the Engliſh nobi- 
1 
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lity periſhed in the battle, and among the reſt, the 
brave Ulfketel, who had upon ſo many occaſions 
ſignalized his courage and fidelity. 

This ſtroke, ſevere as it was, did not extinguiſh 
the hopes, or ſubdue the fortitude of Edmund, 
who retired to Glouceſter, almoſt without atten- 
dants; but he was ſo much beloved and admired 
þy his ſubjects, that they exerted their utmoſt power 
and faculties in ſupplying his wants: ſo that in a 
very little time he was enabled to take the field 
againſt his conqueror, who had already marched 
into that part of the country, to prevent him from 
retrieving his affairs. Thaſe two great princes were 
again in ſight of each other; but no longer fo for- 
ward, as they had been formerly, to engage. They 
knew that another battle muſt be deciſive, becauſe 
the vanquiſhed would be without reſource; and 
therefore they were very cautious in managing this 
lait ſtake, During this pauſe Edmund is ſaid to 
haye propoſed, that he and Canute ſhould decide 
the diſpute in ſingle combat, in order to ſpare the 
effuſion of blood; and Canute replied to the pro- 
poſal, that it the buſineſs was = to manifeſt his 

erſonal courage, he would willingly accept the 
challenge; but he apprehended it would be a very 
unwiſe and impolitic ſtep in him, who was a man 
of a ſmall diminutive ſtature, to riſque his life and 
kingdom upon the iſſue of a duel, with a perſon 
of Edmund's robuſt make and uncommon agility. 
However, as his antagoniſt had expreſſed an incli- 
nation to ſpare the effuſion of blood, he was ready 
to open conferences on the ſubject of peace, and 
would leave the articles to the determination of the 
principal officers of both armies, - This propoſition 
was eagerly embraced by Edmund, and an equal 
number of commiſſioners being appointed on each 
ſide, they aſſembled on the little iſland of Alney, 
in the Severne; and after a ſhort conference, a 
8 treaty 
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treaty of peace was concluded, and the kingdom 
divided between the two competitors *. All the 
country to the ſouthward of the T hames, together 
with the city of London, and part of the antient 
kingdom of Eſſex, was aſſigned to Edmund; and 
all the reſt of England was allotted to Canute. | 
This diviſion was approved by the two kings, who — 
ratified the peace by oath and the exchange of ar- ford, 
mour : then the Dane retired to his own dominions. Lerne. 
Edmund did not ſurvive this convention above a 
month; for his brother-in-law Edric, fearing that 

his ruin would be a neceſſary conſequence of this 

treaty, completed his treachery by ſuborning two 
domeſtics to murder the king at Oxford. Thus 

fell the gallant Edmund by inglorious hands, be- 

fore he had reigned a full year ; though in that 

ſhort period he had exhibited repeated proots of the 

moſt undaunted courage, invincible fortitude, con- 
ſummate prudence, and ſublime generoſity. The 
execrable Edric was the firſt perſon who carried 

the tidings of Edmund's death to Canute, making 


a merit of what he had done for his ſervice F. 


* Huntingdon and Matthew of 
Weſtminſter relate, that the noble- 
men of each army, wearied with in- 
ceſſant war and fatigue, declared open- 
ly, that as Edmund and Canute wanted 
to reign ſingly, they ought to fight 
fingly, and decide the contention be- 
tween themſelves, The kings being 
informed of theſe clamours, agreed to 
fight in ſingle combat, and the iſland 
of Alney was appointed for the liſts, 
There they met in armour, while their 
reſpective armies lined the oppoſite 
ſides of the river, and a moſt furious 
encounter enſued, At laſt the Dane, 
finding his ſtrength exhauſted, deſired 
a parley, and propoſed a partition of 
the kingdom ; to which Edmund con- 
ſented, and then throwing away their 
twords, they ran into each other's em- 


brace, to the equal joy and aſtoniſn- 
ment of both armies, The articles 
of the treaty were immediately ſpeci- 
fied and confirmed, and the two kings 
parted in amity. 


+ The manner of his death 1s va- 
riouſly reported; ſome authors alledge 
that the two ſervants, hired for that 
purpoſe, thruſt a ſharp iron into his 
fundament while he was eaſing na- 
ture; others ſay the fact was perpe- 
trated by Edric's own ſon; while a 
third ſet affirm he was taken off by 
poiſon, Be that as it will, he left by 
his wife Algitha, two ſons called Ed- 
mund and Edward; and a natural 
fon of the name of Edwy, who was 
afterwards put to death by Canute's 
order, 
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CANUTE TEE GREAT. 


$ ANUTE was ſhocked at the barbarity of the 
murder ; but he diſguiſed his ſentiments, be- 
cauſe he had further occaſion for the traitor, and 
even promiſed to exalt him aboye all the nobility 
of the kingdom ; an equivocal expreſſion, which 
was literally verified, in a manner widely different 
from Edric's expeCtation. In the mean time Canute 
reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the kingdom 
of Weſſex, without paying any regard to the title 
of Edmund's two fons, or that of his brothers, 
who reſided in Normandy : but as he would not 
ſeize it in quality of a conqueror, he afſembled the 
ſtates at London, after his emiſſaries had tutored 
the individual members in private, and claimed the 
ſucceſſion by virtue of the treaty concluded in the 
iſle of Alney, which he pretended to interpret in a 
ſenſe implying, that the ſurvivor ſhould inherit the 
dominions of the deceaſed, without any regard to 
the children of either. The ſtates of Weſſex, dread- 
ing the proſpect of another war, and yet unwilling 
to injure the right of their own royal family, in- 
ſinuated to Canute, that they would willingly con- 
ſent to his reigning over them as guardian to Ed- 
mund's eldeſt fon : but he refuſed to accept the 
crown on ſuch precarious terms, and openly de- 
manded in the aſſembly, of thoſe who had been 
preſent in the treaty, whether or not any thing had 
been ſtipulated in favour of Edmund's children ? 
When thoſe noblemen replied, that their names 
had not been mentioned on that occaſion, he inter- 
preted this ſilence into a confirmation of his claim; 
2nd there was no perſon preſent who had honeſty 
and courage enough to oppoſe ſuch a palpable uſur- 
pation, They unanimouſly acknowledged his title. 


He 
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He was immediately proclaimed king of all Eng- &. C. 2016. 
land. The Daniſh and Engliſh noblemen took the 
oath of allegiance, and he was afterwards crowned 
with great ſolemnity. _— 
Immediately after his coronation, he divided Cane 
England into the four great governments of Mer- Engiang 
cia, Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, and Weſſex. ue four 
The firſt he conferred upon the infamous Edric menu. 
Streon ; the ſecond he gave to Eric; the third was 
beſtowed upon Turkel ; and he reſerved Weſſex to 
himſelf, without appointing either duke or count of 
that province. 
As he very well knew that a number of Engliſh 
noblemen repined in their hearts at his acceſſion to 
the throne, , and that the people in general were 
ſtrongly attached to the race of Cerdic, his firſt aim 
was to ingratiate himſelf with his new ſubjects by 
popular meaſures ; and to take the firſt opportunity 
of removing thoſe who were the moſt likely and 
capable to difturb his government. With that 
view he affected to declare that he would make no 
difference between Danes and Engliſh in his favours 
and adminiſtration ; and then publiſhed an edict, 
importing, that the old laws ſhould be obſerved in 
every province, as they were in the time of the 
Saxons z ' excepting however the provinces of the 
North, which were almoſt wholly peopled with 
Danes, who had been long governed by the laws 
of their own original country. This appearance of 
Juſtice and impartiality had great weight with the 
people, who looked upon them as happy omens of 
peace and ſatisfaction; and every mouth was filled 
with the praiſes of this equitable prince, who ſeemed 
3 ng nothing in view but the welfare of his ſub- 
jets. 
Canute having ſo far ſucceeded in his ſcheme, 
reſolved to rid his hands of the two royal infants, 


believing, that while they lived he ſhould never 
| pollets 
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poſleſs the throne in peace. He would not venture 
to take away their lives in England, though the 
traitor Edric would have gladly undertaken the 
taſk, becauſe their death would have been natu- 
rally laid to his charge; and ſuch a ſuſpicion might 
have ſapped the foundations of his government. 
He therefore, on pretence of ſending them to tra- 
vel, committed them to the care of a truſty Dane, 
who had orders to take ſome effectual method to 
revent them from returning to England. 

This miniſter, leſs barbarous than his maſter, 
compaſſionating the ſituation of thoſe hapleſs or- 
phans, inſtead of carrying them to Denmark, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions he had received, con- 
veyed them to the king of Sweden, whom he had 
made acquainted with Canute's intentions. That 
prince, whatever abhorrence he conceived of this 
inhuman deſign, was unwilling to incur the dif- 
pleaſure of Canute, by entertaining them at his 
court; he therefore lent them to Solomon king of 
Hungary, trom whom they met with a very hoſ- 
pitable reception. Edmund died at this court, but 
Edward married the queen of Hungary's ſiſter 
Agatha, daughter of Henry II. emperor of Ger- 
many, by whom he had Edgar Atheling, and 
Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland. There 
ſtill remained in England two ſons of Ethelred IT. 
one legitimate, the other a baſtard; though both 
were known by the name of Edwy. Even theſe 
Canute looked upon as obſtacles to his intereſt, and 
baniſhed from the kingdom ; the firſt however he 
afterwards recalled, on pretence. of beſtowing upon 
him marks of his fayour, and then found means to 
deprive him of his life. 

But he could contrive no ſcheme for the deſtruc- 
tion of Edmund's brothers, Alfred and Edward, 
who reſided with their uncle Richard II. duke of 
Normandy, and might be one day enabled by that 
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prince to aſſert their title to the throne. In order 
to avert that danger, he endeavoured to engage 
Richard in his intereſt, by demanding in marriage 
his ſiſter Emma, the mother of the young princes, 
and offering his own ſiſter to the Norman. Ri- 
chard and Emma aſſented to the propoſal ; and the 
double marriage was celebrated accordingly, to the 
unſpeakable chagrin of the two princes, who never 
could forgive their mother for eſpouſing the inve- 
terate enemy of her firſt huſband, and much leſs 
for defrauding them of their right, by ſubſcribing 
to a marriage- contract, which ſettled the ſucceſ- 

ſion of the crown upon the iſſue of the marriage. 
Canute having taken theſe precautions, to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf firmly on the throne of England, 
thought nothing was now wanting to render his au- 
thority abſolute, but the death of ſome noblemen, 
whom he dreaded for their power, or hated tor 
their diſaffection. The principal of theſe were, 
the dukes of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, and the 
count of Northumberland. He knew Edric Streon 
to be an infamous traitor, upon whoſe fidelity he 
could not rely; and therefore dopmed him as the 
firſt victim to his own ſecurity. With reſpect to 
this wretch, his intereſt and equity in a very little 
time chanced to coincide ; for, Edric was raſh 
enough to tell him in public, that he had not been 
rewarded according to his ſervices ; and in parti- 
cular made a merit of having taken away the life 
of Edmund, in conſequence of which Canute had 
aſcended the throne. He had no ſooner pro- 
nounced theſe words, than Canute regarding him 
with a ſtern look, << Since, ſaid he, thou haſt owned 
** thyſelf guilty of that execrable treaſon, thou ſtand- 
{© elt felf-convicted, and ſhalt immediately ſuffer the 
*© puniſhment thou haſt deſerved by ſuch an atro- 
** cious crime.“ So ſaying, he ordered him to be 
beheaded on the ſpot ; then his body was thrown 
into 
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eſt part of the Tower, that his promiſe to Edric 
might be literally fulfilled. 

Immediately after this execution, a pretence was 
found for baniſhing Eric, count of Northumber- 
land; and Turkel, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, fearing 
his turn would be the next, thought proper to an- 
ticipate his fate by going into voluntary exile. Se- 
veral other noblemen of leſs conſideration were ſa- 
crificed to the king's jealouſy, and their offices 
filled with his own creatures; and now being ſe- 
cure from all check or controul, he ventured to 
ſaddle the nation with a tax, for, raiſing eighty 
thouſand pounds, to pay off the arrears of the Da- 
niſh army, the greateſt part of which was ſent back 
to his own country.  Howſoever grievous this tax 
might be, the Engliſh chearfully contributed to- 
wards an impoſition that would be the means of 
freeing them from ſuch diſagreeable gueſts ; and 
their acquieſcence in the king's pleaſure was in a 
good meaſure owing to their comparing the preſent 
tranquillity they enjoyed with the miſeries of war 
they had ſo lately undergone. 

Canute, having thus provided for the peace and 
ſecurity of the kingdom, reſolved to viſit his own 
country, where his preſence was neceſſary to proſe- 
cute a war which had broke out between the Danes 
and he Vandals. He accordingly et ſail with a body 
of Engliſh troops, commanded by earl Goodwin, 
and accompanied by all the noblemen whom he 
thought the molt likely to raiſe diſturbances in his 
abſence. He arrived in Denmark at a very criti- 
cal conjuncture, when the Vandals had actually pe- 
netrated into his country; and taking the field 
without delay, advanced in order to give them 
battle. But during the night that preceded the day 
fixed for the engagement, Goodwin, at the head 
of the Engliſh troops, charged the enemy with ſuch 
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impetuoſity, that they were totally routed with 4. C. 1020. 


great ſlaughter ; and Canute in the morning found 


a victory before he knew any thing of a battle. 


This exploit endeared the Engliſh to his affection, Malmeſb, 


and raiſed Goodwin to ſuch a degree in his favour, 
that he gave him in marriage Thyra his ſiſter- in- 
law, and maintained him in all the power and 
ſplendour of the ducal dignity, at a time when he 
{trove to reduce in others that exorbitant authority, 
which had been wreſted from the crown in times of 
trouble and confuſion. 

This war being happily finiſhed, he returned to 
England, and henceforth made no diſtinction be- 
tween Dane and Saxon, in the diſtribution of his 
favours, Juſtice was adminiſtered with the utmoſt 
impartiality, and tbe people enjoyed peace and af- 
fluence under his equal adminiſtration. Yet, in 
order to recommend himſelf ſtill more warmly to 
the affection of his Engliſh ſubjects, he built 
churches at all the places which were diſtinguiſhed 
by the laughter of the Saxons during his ſtruggle 
for the crown : he erected chantries, in which con- 
tinual prayers were ſaid for the ſouls of the lain, 
repaired ſome monaſteries which had ſuffered by the 
Danes, and founded a new convent at Bury, in 
honour of St. Edmund, who had been murdered 
an hundred and fifty years before this period, by 
his anceſtors, and was highly reverenced all over 
England. He convoked the ſtates at Wincheſter, 
where Thurkytel was outlawed for having been 
concerned in the murder of St, Alfage; and many 
other popular laws were enacted. Thoſe of Edward 
I. were tranſlated into Latin for the uſe of Den- 
mark; and Canute redoubled his induſtry in taking 
every ſtep that could render him agreeable to the 
Engliſh nation. About this period, underſtanding 
that Anlaf or Olave king of Norway was deſpiſed 
and hated by his ſubjects, becauſe he gy” 
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had been ſo long accuſtomed ; he, in order to take 
advantage of their diſcontent, ſent over large ſums 
of money to corrupt the noblemen, and raiſe a 
ſtrong party in his favour : but betore he could 
bring his project to bear, his own dominions in 
Penmark were invaded by the Swedes. Alarmed 
at this attempt, he ſet fail for that kingdom, and 
engaged Ulf and Eglaf, the two Swediſh generals, 
who defeated him in a pitched battle; fo that he 
was fain to return that ſame ycar to England. He 
ſucceeded better, however, in his deſigns upon 
Norway, whither he failed with a powerful fleet, 
and took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, while Olave 
fled for refuge into Sweden. About two years 
after this expulſion he made an attempt to recover 
his crown; but being deſerted by part of the forces 
he had aſſembled, and overpowered by numbers, 
he loſt his life in the battle of Stucklaſtad. 

As for Canute, notwithſtanding all the pains he 
had taken to eſtabliſh his authority, a conſpiracy was 
formed againſt his life, by one Hacum, a Daniſh 
nobleman, who had married his niece ; but it was 
happily diſcovered, and the traitor ſent into baniſh- 
ment. This danger was ſucceeded by another, 
which had like to have been attended with very 
important conſequences. The dukedom of Nor- 
mandy having devolved to Robert, ſon of Richard 
IT. he reſolved to eſpouſe the intereſt of his couſins 
Alfred and Edward, the ſons of Ethelred, who {till 
reſided in that country; and actually ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to demand of Canute the inheritance of thoſe 
princes. His embaſly being diſregarded, he equip- 
ped a powerful fleet, in order to invade England : 
but his ſhips were ſo damaged and diſperſed by a 


ſtorm, that the enterprize miſcarried ; though he 


ſtill continued ro make preparations for a ſecond 
trial, Canute being informed of his intention, and 
well 
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well acquainted with his great power, thought 
proper to temporize, and make propoſals of ac- 
commodation. He even offered to reſign ſome part 


of Weſſex to the princes, during his own life; and 


found means to protract the negotiation, until Ro- 
bert undertook a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. The 
expedition to England was therefore poſtponed 
till his return, which never happened, and his 
dukedom devolved to his baſtard ton William, who 
afterwards mounted the Engliſh throne, under the 
name of the Conqueror. 

This ſtorm being blown over, Canute devoted 
his chief attention to works of piety ; and as he had 
founded his power in blood, he ſet out on a journey 
to Rome, where he hoped to obtain a full abſolu- 
tion for all his ſins. Even in the execution of this 
religious ſcheme, he did not forget the intereſt of 
his people, but purchaſed an exemption from toll 
and duties in favour of the Engliſh merchants and 
pilgrims, through all the dominions that lay in his 
way. He likewiſe obtained from the pope fome 
privileges for the Engliſh college in Rome, and a 
mitigation of the expence incurred by metropoli- 
tans in the article of the pall, as well as certain fa- 
vours and immunities for the pilgrims of his coun - 
try, who went to viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. 
Having made ſumptuous preſents to his holineſs and 
the churches of that capital, he returned by the 
way of Denmark, and on the road ſent Livignus, 
abbot of Taviſtock, the companion of his travels, 
with a letter to the Engliſh nobility, exhorting all 
ſheriffs and magiſtrates to adminiſter juſtice impar- 
tally, in particular to protect the poor from op- 
preſſion ; and ſee the church-dues regularly paid to 
the clergy. Nor did his conduct belye his profeſ- 
ſions; for, when he arrived in England, he ordered 
all the Saxon laws to be inviolably obſerved; for- 
bad markets, fairs, and other ſecular aſſemblies on 
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Sunday, and enjoined all chriſtians to come thrice 
a year and receive the euchariſt, 

The laſt military expedition he undertook was 
againſt Malcolm II. king of Scotland, who, while 
he poſſeſſed the county of Cumberland as heir ap- 
parent to the Scottiſh throne, had refuſed to contri- 
bute towards the Danegelt raiſed by Ethelred; and 
bravely replied, that he was ready to pay the enemy 
with ſteel but not with ſilver. This anſwer incenſed 
Ethelred to ſuch a degree, that he employed againſt 
him the armament which had been prepared againft 
the Danes, in waſting the county of Cumberland ; 
but, that quarrel was compromiſed. When the 
Danes over-ran England, Malcolm refuſed to do 
homage or pay tribute to their kings, whom he 
conſidered as uſurpers ; and he had defeated divers 
armies of that kingdom, who had landed in Scotland 
with their families, to make ſettlements in the 
country : at length a peace had been concluded be- 
tween him and Canute, which was inviolably pre- 
ſerved by the Dane till ſuch time as he found it con- 
venient to forget the articles. Malcolm's grandſon 
Duncan, a prince of ſlender abilities, was now prince 
of Cumberland, as heir apparent of the Scottiſh 
crown ; and he refuſing to pay homage to Canute, 
the Daniſh king, after his pilgrimage to Rome, aſ- 
ſembled an army, in order to reduce Cumberland 
by force of arms. Malcolm, in behalf of his grand- 
ſon, advanced with his army to give him battle, and 
a furious engagement would have enſued, had not 
the prelates and noblemen of both armies interpoſed 
their mediation, and effected a peace; by which it 
was agreed, that Duncan from the time being, and 
all his ſucceſſors princes of Scotland, ſhould hold 
Cumberland according to the original tenour, and 
do homage for that fief to Canute and his ſucceſſors 
kings of England, 


After 
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After this accommodation, Canute met with 
nothing to diſturb his tranquillity. From his con- 
queſts he derived the ſurname of Great; but he 
merited that epithet much more by the virtues he 
manifeſted during the pacific period of his admi- 
niſtration. Though he had ſhed an ocean of blood, 
and trampled under foot all laws divine and hu- 
man, in making his way to the throne, he was no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed in the regal authority, than he 
ſeemed to change his diſpoſition, and became con- 
ſpicuous for his juſtice, piety, and moderation, ſo 
as to acquire the love of his ſubjects and the eſteem 
of mankind *. In this happy ſituation, he lived 
ſeveral years, and at length reſigned his being at 
Shafteſbury, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 
leaving by his firſt wife, who was daughter to the 
earl of Northampton, two ſons called Swein and 
Harold ; and by Emma, who ſurvived him, an- 
other named Hardicnute, and a daughter called 
Gunilda, who was married to Henry III. emperor 
of Germany. 


* Huntingdon relates an inſtance was making; and ſitting down, com- 
of his behaviour in private life, manded the ſca to retire : but being 
which argued his good ſenſe and ab- in a little time ſurrounded with wa- 
horrence of flattery, One day, while ter, he roſe up and chid his flatterers 
he walked on the ſea-ſhore, accom- for having beſtowed upon him thoſe 
panied by his courtiers, who offered encomiums which were due to God 
the groſleſt incenſe of adulation, and alone, From that moment he never 
even compared his power to that of would wear the crown, but ordered it 
the Deity, he ordered a chair to be to be placed upon the head of a eruei- 
placed upon the beach, while the tide fix in the church of Wincheſter, 
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his ſon Hardicnute on the throne of Denmark, 
and given Norway to Swein; but, as he had not 
mentioned a ſucceſſor for the kingdom of England, 
a conteſt enſued among his children, and the Eng- 
liſh prelates and nobility were divided into three 
parties. But the chief diſpute lay between the par- 
tizans of Harold and Hardicnute; the firſt was 
eſpouſed by all the Danes ſettled in England, while 
the Engliſh declared for Hardicnute as the ſon of 
Emma. The contention was carried on with ſuch 
heat, that a civil war had well nigh been the con- 
ſequence ; but, at laſt it was terminated by an agree- 
ment, importing that the country to the northward 
of the Thames ſhould belong to Harold, and Har- 
dicnute poſſeſs all the reſt of the kingdom; and 
that, as this laſt was abſent in Denmark, his mo- 
ther Emma ſhould refide in Wincheſter as regent 
of the Weſt-Saxons, and govern the kingdom for 
her ſon by the direction of ear] Goodwin, who 
was at the head of the Engliſh nobility. Harold, 


perceiving that this nobleman acted with unbounded 


authority and influence, as adminiſtrator of his 
brother's kingdom, reſolved to bring him over to 
his intereſt; and ſucceeded in the attempt by means 
which are eaſily conceived, when we know that 

Harold had ſeized all his father's treaſure. 
Goodwin, being thus engaged in his cauſe, ma- 
naged his talents for intrigue with ſuch addreſs 
among the Weſt-Saxons, that they looked upon 
themſelves as neglected by Hardicnute, and be- 
gan to turn their eyes upon his brother Harold. 
Emma, being informed of theſe tranſactions, and 
finding herſelf incapable of ſupporting the intereſt 
01 
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of Hardicnute, had recourſe to diſſimulation, and 4. C. 1035. 


affected to withdraw herſelf intirely from worldly 
affairs, viſiting churches and monaſteries, and em- 
ploying all her time in exerciſes of devotion. By 
this conduct, ſhe thought ſhe had effectually lulled 
the ſuſpicion of Goodwin, who, though he till 
governed the kingdom, in the name of Hardic- 
nute, employed all his arts in private to ſtrengthen 
the intereſt of Harold. Her deſign was to bring over 
the ſons of Ethelred from Normandy, on pretence of 
a viſit to their mother, in hope that the affection of 
the Engliſh would, by their preſence, revive in favour 
of the race of Cerdic. When ſhe expreſſed a deſire of 
ſeeing her children, Goodwin immediately perceived 
her drift, and gladly conſented to gratify her inten- 
tion, with a view to recommend himſelf {till more 
ſtrongly to Harold by the murder of thoſe princes. 
Emma, who little dreamed of any ſuch inhuman 
deſign, wrote a letter of invitation to her ſons, 
whom ſhe encouraged with the hope of recovering 
their inheritance; and they accordingly arrived 
with a train of a thouſand Normans. 

The hearts of the Engliſh were warmed by the 
appearance of thoſe princes, deſcended from their 
own glorious monarchs, whoſe memory they held 
in the utmoſt veneration ; ; and they received them 
with ſuch cordiality as alarmed the traitor Good- 
win, who therefore haſtened the execution of his 
treacherous deſign. He had ſeemingly been the 
moſt eager of all the noblemen in doing honour to 
the ſons of Emma; but that princeſs, whoſe 
maternal fondneſs rendered her wary and cir- 
cumſpect, never allowed them to viſit together, 
but ſtill retained the one under her own eye, while 
the other was entertained by the noblemen in the 
country. Goodwin, finding it impracticable to en- 
tangle them both at once in his ſnare, reſolved to 
perpetrate his treaſon upon Alfred the eldeſt, whom 
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Guilford, by virtue of Harold's order. Upon 
this occaſion he is ſaid to have tampered with the 
prince, by offering him, his intereſt, on condition 
he would marry his daughter; and that Altred 
having rejected the propoſal with ſome expreſſions 
of diſdain, he was fo incenſed at the affront, that 
he ordered the unhappy prince's eyes to be put out, 
and maſſacred ſix hundred Normans, by whom he 
was attended. He then conveyed him to Ely, 
where he was confined to a monaſtery, in which he 
languiſhed for ſome time in miſery and pain, and 
then expired. Edward, being apprized of his bro- 
ther's fate, was by the care of his mother ſent pri- 
vately back to Normandy ; and Goodwin finding 
himſelf hampered in the execution of his ſchemes, 
by the preſence of this ambitious and intriguing 
princeſs, found means to impeach and convict her 
of treaſonable practices againſt the ſtate ; ſo that 
ſhe was baniſhed from the kingdom, and took re- 
fuge with Baldwin earl of Flanders, who generouſly 
aſſigned the city of Bruges for her abode and ſub- 
ſiſtence. 

Goodwin, being now abſolute maſter in the 
kingdom of Weſſex, and Hardicnute ſtill delaying 
his departure from Denmark, that infamous mi- 
niſter ſurrendered his power into the hands of Ha- 
rold, who was proclaimed and crowned king of 
all England. This prince, who was ſurnamed 
Harefoot from his agility, no ſooner mounted the 
throne than he laid a tax upon the people for the 
equipment of a navy to prevent invaſions; and in 
all probability this impoſition would not have pro- 
duced ſo much diſcontent, had it not been intended 
to prevent the ſucceſs of Edward, whom the Eng- 
liſh conſidered as the true heir to the crown. Not 
but that the ſen of Edmund reſiding in Hungary 
had the advantage over him in proximity of blood, 
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| Hardicnute, who, at his arrival in England, was 
received with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations 
of joy, and earl Goodwin diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
| the firſt nobleman who did him homage. The 
ceremony of his coronation was ſcarce performed, 
| when, impatient to give his mother a convincing 
proof of the deteſtation in which he held his bro- 
| ther Harold, by whoſe order her ſon Alfred had 
been deſtroyed, he ordered the body of the deceaſed 
king to be dug up, decapitated, and thrown into 
the Thames, where it was found by ſome fiſher- 
men, and privately interred in the church-yard of 
St. Clement, which was the Daniſh burying - ground. 
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reſpondence or party in the kingdom ; and indeed 
the Engliſh.would have elected any prince of the 
moſt ſlender pretenſions, rather than be governed 
by Harold, whoſe brutal character they deteſted, 
and whoſe authority was founded intirely on the in- 
tereſt of Goodwin and his aſſociates. Normandy 
was too much divided during the minority of Wil- 
liam to afford any conſiderable ſuccours to Edward, 
whoſe genius was by no means enterpriſing ; and 
therefore the Engliſh had recourſe to Hardicnute, 
their countryman by birth, whom they conjured to 
come and take poſſeſſion of the throne, promiſing 
to ſupport his claim with their lives and fortunes, 
That prince ſeemed at length to wake from his le- 
thargy, and fitting out a fleet of ſixty ſhips, ſet fail 
on pretence of viſiting his mother at Bruges, where 
while he reſided, he was bleſſed with the news of Ang]. Sac. 
Harold's death. N 
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ſition of a grievous tax for the payment of his navy, 
which was the more intolerable as the nation was 
threatened with a famine. This meaſure produced 
univerſal murmurs through the whole kingdom; 
and the inhabitants of Worceſter raiſed an infur- 
rection, in which two of the collectors loſt their 
lives. The king, being informed of this outrage, 
ordered Goodwin duke of Weſſex, Leoffric duke 
of Mercia, and Siward count of Northumberland, 
to aſſemble a body of forces, and revenge the in- 
ſult, by deſtroying the town, and exterminating 
the inhabitants ; an order which was literally 
obeyed. Theſe were marks of a cruel diſpoſition ; 
though it muſt be owned that Hardicnute was a 
pious ſon, and an affectionate brother to Edward, 
whom he invited to his court, and entertained with 
the moſt cordial hoſpitality. It was alſo at this 
juncture that he celebrated the nuptials of his 
ſiſter and Henry III. emperor of Germany, with 
incredible magnificence; though that lady found 
herſelf extremely unhappy, from the jealouſy of her 
huſband, and afterwards obtained a divorce. 

By this time the Norman intereſt triumphed at 
the Engliſh court, in the preſence of Edward and the 
intereſt of Emma, who had not yet forgot the tra- 
gical death of her eldeſt ſon. It was doubtleſs with 
a view to gratify her reſentment, and pay court to 
Edward, who would in all probability one day 
mount the throne, that Alfric archbiſhop of York 
accuſed Goodwin of being an accomplice in the 
murder of prince Alfred; and Edward demanded 
juſtice accordingly. Goodwin found means to 
evade the danger of this impeachment, by appeal- 
ing to the avarice of the king, whom he preſented 
witha magnificent galley curiouſly carved and gilded, 
and manned with eighty ſoldiers, caſed in rich ar- 
mour, with magnificent ſwords and lances, and each 
of them a golden bracelet, weighing ſixteen ounces, 

on 
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on his arm. By virtue of this preſent, he was per- 
mitted to purge himſelf by oath, and readily ſwore 
he had no hand in the death of Alfred. 

Hardicnute did not long enjoy the crown, which 
indeed he was unworthy to wear. He was a ſlave 
to all his paſſions, and particularly addicted to feaſt- 
ing and drinking, which he indulged to beaſtly ex- 
ceſs. Theſe debauches at laſt coſt him his life; 
tor he died ſuddenly in conſequence of over-eating 
himſelf at the wedding of a Daniſh lord, celebrated 
at Lambeth; and his death, far from being re- 
gretted, became the ſubject of mirth to the Eng- 
liſh, who diſtinguiſhed the anniverſary of it by the 
name of Hock Holiday. 
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E DWARD, who chanced to be in England at 
the time of Hardicnute's death, was adviſed 
by his friends to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
Goodwin, who alone was able to ſupport or defeat 
his pretenſions. By this time indeed, Goodwin 
had engroſſed ſuch power and influence in the king- 
dom, as no ſubject had ever poſſeſſed. Beſides the 
dignities of duke of Weſſex, earl of Kent, and 
high treaſurer, veſted in his own perſon, his eldeſt 
ſon enjoyed the governments of Oxfordſhire and 
Herefordſhire ; and his great wealth, intereſt, and 
alliances, had rendered him more than a match for 
any faction that could be raiſed to oppoſe his de- 
ſigns. It was therefore a ſalutary advice, in pur- 
ſuance of which Edward, who a few months be- 
tore had proſecuted him for the murder of his bro- 
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ſupplications, and promiſed to be entirely ruled by 
his directions. Upon theſe terms Goodwin eſpouſed 
his cauſe z and after having obtained his promiſe 
that he would marry his daughter Egitha, em- 
ployed his intereſt ſo effectually in his behalf, that 
he was proclaimed king of England, and crowned 
by Edſi, archbiſhop of Canterbury. What facili- 
tated this event. was the national hatred between 
the Engliſh and Danes, which at this time was in- 
creaſed to an implacable degree of rancour, by the 
inſolence of Hardicnute's followers, who had com- 
mitted ſuch outrages of all forts, that the people 
were no ſooner appriſed of the king's death, than 
they took to their arms, and butchered or expelled 
all the Danes who had accompanied him to Eng- 
land. Goodwin feized this favourable opportunity 
of convoking an aſſembly of the ſtates, in which 
with an eloquence peculiar to himſelf, he expatiated 
on the miſeries which that people had entailed 
upon the nation; and when their minds were pro- 
perly warmed, he preſented Edward, as a W 
of their ancient kings, whoſe claim would be ſup- 
ported by the whole power of Normandy. 

His remonſtrances had the deſired effect, and 
united all the ſuffrages in favour of Edward ſur- 
named the Confeſſor, a prince of very mean parts, 
who had neither capacity to rule, nor reſolution to 
maintain his authority. His continual attachment 
to trifles, his want of diſcernment, and timorous 
diſpoſition, enabled his officers and domeſtics to 
impoſe upon his weakneſs, and encouraged the 
governors of provinces to render themſelves abſo- 
Jute and independent. Earl Goodwin in particular, 
dee uſurped ſuch a ſhare of power and au- 
thority, that he was more conſidered than the king 
himſelf; and no doubt, the narrowneſs of the king's 
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induced him to ſupport his claim ; becauſe he 
knew his own credit would riſe in proportion to the 
incapacity of Edward, under whoſe name he ac- 
cordingly managed the whole kingdom. Not but 
that Edward hated Goodwin in his heart, both as 
the murderer of his brother, and the controuler of 
his own authority; and this doubtleſs was the cauſe 
of his averſion to the accompliſhed Egitha, whom 
he delayed to wed, under various pretences, until 
he durſt no longer defer the performance of his 
promiſe, leſt he ſhould incur the reſentment of her 
father: and even after the nuptials were ſolemnized, 
he never conſummated the marriage. As he had 
not courage enough to avow his ſentiments, he af- 
tected to heap favours on his father-in-law ; and 
this impolitic diſſimulation increaſed the power and 
credit of Goodwin, by convincing the people that 
he was beloved by his ſovereign 

Edward, notwithſtanding his titles of Saint and 
Confeſſor, which he acquired by his attention to 
the formalities of religion, was a ſtranger to the 
chriſtian virtues of charity and forgiveneſs, as well 
as to that natural affection which uſually ſprings 
from the ties of blood. He had entertained a 
grudge againſt his mother, ſince the day ſhe eſpouſed 
her ſecond huſband ; and all the efforts ſhe made 
in the ſequel to raiſe him to the throne, and ſcreen 
him from the practices of his enemies, had not 
been able to deſtroy the impreſſion, or even con- 
quer his deſire of revenge, which he now reſolved 
to gratify. Without paying the leaſt regard to her 
quality, he repaired to Wincheſter, where ſhe re- 
ſided, and, ſtripping her of all her treaſures and 
effects, left her nothing but a very moderate pen- 
ſion for her ſubſiſtence ; ſo that, in her old age, 
this daughter of a prince, and widow of two great 
kings, was reduced ta extreme poverty, by the 
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cruelty of her own ſon. Edward was not yet ſa- 
tisfied with the unnatural vengeance he had taken; 
but afterwards is ſaid to have ordered her to be 
tried, for having carried on a ſcandalous commerce 
with Alwin, biſhop of Wincheſter. Robert the 
Norman, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
her accuſer ; and as he could not prove his allega- 
tions by evidence, he inſiſted upon her proving 
her innocence by undergoing the fiery ordeal. She 
accordingly walked blindfold, over twelve burning 
plowſhares, without being hurt, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of a multitude of ſpectators. 
In the midſt of theſe laudable avocations, Ed- 
ward was alarmed with an account of mighty pre- 
parations making by Swein, king of Norway and 
Denmark, to aſſert his title to the crown of Eng- 
land, in right of his father Canute. The country 
was immediately put in a poſture of defence, by 
the care of ear] Goodwin, aſſiſted with the endea- 
vours of Leoffric duke of Mercia, and Siward earl 
of Northumberland; and Gunilda, niece of Ca- 
nute the Great, was obliged to abandon her family 
and leave the kingdom, leſt ſhe ſhould hatch ſome 
conſpiracy in favour of her countrymen. But, this 
cloud was diſpelled by a war that broke out be- 
tween Swein and Magnus, ſon of Anlaf, late king 
of Norway; in conſequence of which rupture 
Swein's armament was otherwiſe employed. Mag- 
nus not only recovered the crown of his father, 
now known by the name of St. Olave, but after- 
wards invaded Denmark ; ſo that Swein was fain 
to ſollicit the king of England for ſuccour. Good- 
win adviſed Edward to ſend fifty ſhips to his aſ- 
ſiſtance; but this propoſal was ſo warmly oppoſed 
in council by Leoffric and Siward, that no ſtep was 
taken in favour of Swein, who was driven from 
his kingdom, though he recovered his throne after 
the death of his enemy. The troubles of — wail 
ow- 
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try from infeſting the Engliſh coaſts. A body of 
theſe adventurers arrived at Sandwich, in five and 
twenty veſſels, and ravaged the country, from 
whence they not only carried off the plunder which 
they found, but even the people themſelves, whom 
they ſold as ſlaves in foreign markets. They after- 
wards cruiſed upon the coaſt of Eſſex, pillaging 
the country, and ſpreading terror and conſternation 
whereſoever they moved, until ear] Goodwin, and 
the other two noblemen above-mentioned, aſſembled 
a body of forces, and repulſed them to their ſhips 
with great conſternation. 

Theſe enemies had no ſooner diſappeared, than 
another adventurer alarmed the coaſt. This was 
no other than Goodwin's ſon Swein, who had been 
obliged to leave the kingdom for having carried 
off an abbeſs, of whom he was enamoured. He 
had retired to Denmark, in full confidence of ob- 
taining his pardon, through. the interceſſion of his 
father ; but whether Goodwin was willing that his 
ſon ſhould ſuffer for the offence he had committed, 
or the king was inexorable with regard to an out- 
rage offered to religion, the young count found 
himſelf diſappointed in his expectation ; and re- 
ſolved to be revenged on his country for the inflexi- 
bility of the king. With this view he equipped 
eight veſſels, and committed depredations on the 
Engliſh merchants and the coaſts of the kingdom, 
which he plundered and burned without mercy. 
Goodwin fearing that theſe violences might incenſe 
the king againſt him and his family, and furniſh a 
handle to his enemies, prevailed upon count Beorn, 
ſon of Ulphon, by Eſtritha, ſiſter to Canute the 
Great, to employ his good offices with Edward, 
in favour of his rebellious fon ; and that nobleman 
obtained his pardon upon certain conditions, Then 
he repaired to Swein, in order to 
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perſuade him to ſubmit to the king's pleaſure ; 
when that brutal pyrate, ſuppoſing the count's in- 
tention was to betray him into the hands of juſtice, 
flew his benefactor with his own hand, and ordered 
his body to be thrown into the ſea, This bar- 
barous murder retarded the accommodation ; but 
the king afterwards pardoned the ruffian, notwith- 
ſtanding the complication of his crimes ; ſo much 
was he afraid of incurring the diſpleaſure of Good- 
win. Indeed there was another reaſon which con- 
curred with this motive for taking off the outlawry 
of Swein at this juncture : another fleet of Daniſh 
freebooters had arrived on the coaſt, and were actu- 
ally joined by the traitor's ſquadron ; which rein- 
forcement rendered them ſo formidable to England, 
that it was no wonder Edward uſed this expedient 
tor weakening their power. 

No part of Edward's conduct gave more offence 
to the Engliſh noblemen, than his partiality in 
favour of the natives and cuſtoms of Normandy, 
where he had been educated. The Norman lan- 
guage became ſo faſhionable at his court, that it 
was ſpoke by every perſon who ſtudied to inſinuate 
himſelf into the king's good graces. The govern- 
ment of ſeveral important fortreſſes, and many poſts 
of great honour and advantage, were beſtowed on 
thoſe foreigners ; and ſome of their eccleſiaſtics were 
preferred to Engliſh biſhoprics. Among theſe was 
Robert, a monk of Jumieges, firſt elected biſhop 
of London, and then tranſlated to the ſee of Can- 
terbury. This prelate, with ſome learning, poſ- 
feffed a great fund of cunning and inſinuation, by 
which he gained an aſcendancy over Edward; and 
counterballanced the credit of Goodwin, who loudly 
complained of being miſrepreſented to the king by 
the meddling prieſt, and reſolved with the firſt op- 
portunity to deprive his majeſty of ſuch an offi- 
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cious counſellor. In a word, theſe two courtiers 4 C. 1046. 


hated one another with the utmoſt rancour, and 
each in ſecret projected plans for the deſtruction of 
his rival ; when an accident happened which reduced 
the earl to the brink of ruin, and furniſhed the 
king with an opportunity of manifeſting his hatred 
to that inſolent nobleman. 

Euſtace, count of Boulogne, who had married 
Edward's ſiſter Goda, arrived in England to viſit 
his brother-in-law, who received him with great 
honour and affection ; and having tarried ſome days 
at his court, ſet out for Dover in his return to 
France, A ſervant, whom he had diſpatched be- 
fore him to beſpeak lodgings in that city, happened 
to quarrel with the townſmen, and a fray enſued, 
in which he loſt his life. The count and his at- 
tendants attempting to revenge his death, the in- 
habitants took arms: and both ſides engaging with 
great fury, Euſtace and his retinue were obliged to 
retire, after having loſt about twenty of their com- 
pany, and ſlain an equal number of the Engliſh. 
The count, exaſperated at this inſult, returned to 
the court at Glouceſter, and demanded juſtice of 
the king, who forthwith ordered Goodwin, in 
whoſe government the tumult happened, to march 
with a body of troops, and chaſtiſe the offenders 
with fire and ſword. 

The earl, thinking he had now found an oppor- 
tunity of recommending himſelf to the Engliſh 
nation, and of being revenged on the Norman arch- 
biſhop at the ſame time, flatly refuſed to obey the 
king's command ; obſerving that the Engliſh were 
not uſed to be condemned unheard ; and that the 
equitable way of terminating this affair would be 
a legal trial, in conſequence of which the guilty 
might be puniſhed by law, that, as earl of Kent, 
it was his duty to protect the people whom he was 
ordered to puniſh ; and that the reſiſtance they had 
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made was in their own defence, againſt an inſolent 
foreigner, who ought to be ſurrendered to juſtice, 
and ſuffer for the miſchief he had done. Edward, 
though ſhocked at this audacious remonſtrance, 
diſſembled his wrath, becauſe he wanted the ſinews 
of vengeance: the archbiſhop and his Norman 
friends did not fail to blow the flame of his reſent- 
ment; but they were in no condition to ſupport 
him againſt the power and intereſt of Goodwin, 
ſhould he come to an open rupture with that no- 
bleman. He therefore diſpatched emiſſaries, in 
whom he could confide, to duke Leoffric, and 
count Siward, to inform them of Goodwin's in- 
ſolence, and deſire their immediate preſence and 
aſſiſtance, to humble the pride and preſumption 
of that dangerous ſubject, who dared to brave the 
royal authority. 

This ſtep was not taken fo ſecretly, but that it 
reached the ears of Goodwin, who reſolved to be 
beforchand with the king; and with the aſſiſtance 
of his ſons raiſed a ſtrong body of forces, on pre- 
tence of marching againſt the Welſh, who had 
erected a petty fort on the frontiers of Hereford- 
ſhire. Having thus anticipated Edward, he pulled 
off the maſk, and ſent deputies to that prince, de- 
manding that he would without delay deliver up 
Euſtace and his attendants to juſtice, and expel all 
the Normans from the kingdom; otherwiſe he 
would proſecute him with all the rigour of war. 
Edward, by this time, backed by the Mercian and 
Northumbrian forces, made a ſuitable reply to this 
trealonable declaration ; and a civil war mult have 
been the conſequence, had not Stward and Leoftric 
prevented matters from being brought to extre- 
mity, and ſet on foot a negotiation, by which it 
was agreed that the diſputes ſhould be judicially 
determined before the aſſembly of the ſtates at Lon- 
don. Mean while. Edward's army was reinforced 

from 
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from different quarters by all the nobility who 4. C. 1057. 
hated Goodwin; and at the appointed time the 

carl's two ſons marched to Southwark with a nu- 

merous body of Weſt-Saxons ; but their men de- Goodwin is 
ſerting continually, they retired before the deter- ies. 
mination of their cauſe, and Goodwin and his five 

ſons were condemned to baniſhment. 

The earl himſelf, with Swein and Toſton, re- Invades 
tired to Flanders, while Harold and Leofwin took a 
refuge in Ireland; and Edward, in order to fatiate firong feet. 
his revenge upon the whole family, not only be- 
ſtowed their honours and employments upon other 
noblemen,. but alſo confined the queen in the mo- 
naſtery of Warewell, after having ſtripped her of 
all her jewels and effects. Goodwin and his ſons 
did not tamely bear their exile and difgrace ; but 
finding means to equip a good number of ſhips at 
Bruges as well as in Ireland, their ſquadrons joined 
near Portland, and, failing along ſhore, were rein- 
forced all the way by ſoldiers from the country, 
and ſhips from the Cinque-ports, until entering 
the Thames, they advanced to London, where the 
king was provided with a ſtrong fleet and army 
for their reception. | 

But both fides conſiſting of Engliſh, they were a, cm. 
unwilling to.imbrue their hands in the blood of their modation 
countrymen ; and the biſhops and nobility again . 
interpoſing, effected an accommodation. Goodwin 
and his ſons obliged themſelves to give hoſtages, to 
be kept in Normandy as pledges for their good be- 

haviour, in conſideration of being reſtored to their 

honours and eſtates; and the king conſented that 

all foreigners ſhould be expelled the kingdom. To 

this article Edward aſſented with great reluctance, 

at the preſſing intreaties of Stigand biſhop of Win- 

cheſter, who, in a very little time, reaped the happy 

fruits of his ſucceſs : for, immediately after this 

agreement, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury re- 
tired 
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tired to Normandy ; and, being baniſhed by a ſen- 
tence of the general aſſembly of the ſtates, as an in · 
cendiary and principal cauſe of the late troubles, 
Stigand was promoted to his ſee. The queen was 
honourably releaſed from her confinement : Good- 
win was formally impeached by the king for the 
murder of his brother Alfred, and acquitted ; his 
family were reſtored to all their dignities, and 
the earl became more powerful than ever. Swein, 
however, the moſt profligate libertine of his age, 
in order to explate his guilt in the treacherous mur- 
der of his kinſman Beorn, undertook the voluntary 
penance of going barefoot as a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land, and was ſlain in his return by the Saracens. 

The tranquillity of England being reſtored by 
this reconciliation, the king was viſited by William 
the Baſtard, duke of Normandy ; during whoſe 
reſidence at the Engliſh court Edward took all 
opportunities of manifeſting his gratitude for the 
favours and protection he owed to that prince in 
his adverſity. . It muſt have been at this juncture, 
that he made his will in favour of William, if any 
ſuch deed ever exiſted ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have been made during his reſidence in the Nor- 
man court, while his elder brother Alfred was alive, 
and the throne of England occupied, ſo that he 
muſt have had a very faint proſpect of ſucceeding 
to the crown ; it is not all unlikely that Edward, 
who had no iſſue of his own, and very little affec- 
tion for Edgar Atheling, the grandſon of Edmund 
Ironſide, and who in his heart deteſted Goodwin, 
ſhould bequeath his throne to an active prince, his 
friend and kinſman, who would prevent its falling 
a prey to the exorbitant power of that haughty 
nobleman ;z yet no ſuch will was ever produced, 
although William made it a pretence for ſeizing 
the Engliſh crown, 


Good 
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 Goodwin's power increaſed every day to ſuch 4 
degree that his arrogance became quite inſupport- 
able, and the mote grievous to Edward; as he had 
tound means to baniſh from court every perſon in 
whom that weak prince repoſed the leaſt confidence. 
This tyranny however at laſt expired with the life 
of that imperious nobleman, who was ſuddenly de- 
prived of the faculty of ſpeech as he fat at dinner 
with the king at the palace of Oldiham ; and being 
carried into an apartment of the palace, died in 
three days, during which he continued ſpeechleſs 
and inienſible. This was probably no other than 
an apoplectic fit, the effect of age and infirmity 
though the monkiſh writers imputed it to the judg- 
ment of heaven, affirming that the king having 
dropped ſome hint of ſuipicion againſt the earl as 
an accomplice in the murder of Alfred, Goodwin 
exclaimed, ** May this morſel be my laſt, if I was 
* in any way acceſſary to the death of that prince.“ 
So ſaying, he endeavoured to ſwallow it, and was 
choaked. Thus died the moſt powerful ſubject 
that ever England ſaw, He was ſucceeded in all 
his honours and employments, including the ſtew- 
ardſhip of the houſhold and governments of Kent, 
Suſſex, and the Weſt-Saxons, by his ſon Harold, 
who was obliged to reſign his own government of 
the Eaſt-Saxons and Angles, to Algar the ſon of 
Leoffric. Thus, though Goodwin was no more, 
his power, intereſt, credit, and connexions, till 
ſurvived in the perſon of Harold, who was not ſo 
proud, inſolent, and haughty, as his father, and 
behaved to the king with appearance of reſpe& and 
ſubmiſſion, By this conduct he hoped to efface 
the impreſſions of hatred which the king preſerved 
againſt his family : but, nothing could conciliate 
the affection of Edward, who deteſted the ſon as 
much as he had ever hated the father, and dreaded 


him more, becauſe Harold had made himſelf more. 
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the ſame reaſon the king ſtill wore the maſk of 
diſſimulation. 

Timorous as this = was in his diſpofition, 
he found himſelf fo far happy, that his dominions 
were not expoſed to the calamities of war, though 
he was not a little alarmed about this period, by 
Macbeth, uſurper of the Scottiſh crown, who 
threatened to invade Cumberland, That bloody 
tyrant had murdered his lawful king Duncan, who 
had loaded him with favours, and now wanted to 
deſtroy that prince's ſon Malcolm Canmore, who 
poſſeſſed Cumberland, as eldeft ſon and heir appa- 
rent of the king of Scotland. Macbeth having 
rendered himſelf odious to his ſubjects by his cruelty 
and oppreſſion, the greateſt part of the nobility 
ſollicited Malcolm in ſecret, to march againſt the 
uſurper, and promiſed to declare for him as ſoon 
as he ſhould croſs the borders of the kingdom. 
This young prince had recourſe to Edward, who 
ſupplied him with a ſtrong body of forces, com- 
manded by Siward earl of Northumberland ; and 
they advanced againſt the uſurper, who gave them 
battle, and was defeated after a very ys avdcke en- 
gagement, in which Oſborn the ſon of Siward loft 
his life. When the count underſtood that he was 
ain, he aſked if his wounds were before; and 
being anſwered in the affirmative, ** Well then 
„ (ſaid he) I can give him a ſoldier's burial.” 
Macbeth after this action retired to the Highlands, 
where he was deſerted by his ſubjects, and at laſt 
taken and flainz ſo that Malcolm aſcended his 
father's throne, without further oppoſition. Si- 
ward did not long ſurvive this glorious expedition; 


he was that year ſeized with a diſtemper at York, 


which reduced him to the grave. When he found 


his end approaching, he called for his armour, 


which being buckled on, he ſaid, Thus ſhould 
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* a ſoldier die,” and expired, as he ſtood upright, 4. C. 1058. 


ſupported by his attendants. 

His government was beſtowed upon Harold's 
brother Toſton, by which the family of Goodwin 
gained a great acceſſion of power; though Harold, 
not yet ſatisfied with his good fortune, projected 
the ruin of his own brother-in-law Alfgar, becauſe 
he reſented the king's conferring upon that noble- 
man the offices which he had formerly poſſeſſed. 
Alfgar's heat and indiſcretion laid him open to the 
ſnares of Harold, by whoſe emiſſaries he was ac- 
cuſed of holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the Welſh, and by a ſentence of the ſtates ba- 
niſhed the Kingdom. He retired into Ireland, 
where he found means to raiſe a body of forces, 
which he tranſported into Wales, where he was 
joined by Griffith prince of that country; and theſe 
aſſociates, making an irruption into Herefordſhire, 
defeated Raoul de Mantes, governor of that coun- 
ty: but they were afterwards routed by Harold, 
who of his own accord had aſſembled his vaſſals 
to check their progreſs. Upon this occaſion he 
acted with great generoſity, and employed his 
whole credit in procuring the pardon of Alfgar, 
who being reſtored to his eſtate and honours, was 
ever after firmly attached to the intereſt of his 
brother-in-law. 

Harold's behaviour in this expedition, added to 
his inſinuating manners, extended and increaſed his 
popularity to ſuch a degree, that the people began 
already to talk of him as the moſt proper perſon to 
ſucceed the king upon the throne of England. 
Edward, arouſed at theſe ſuggeſtions, and abhorring 
the thoughts of a ſucceſſor from the family of 
Goodwin, ſent for his nephew Edward from Hun- 
gary, and that prince arrived in England with his 
ſon Edgar Atheling, and his daughters Margaret 
and Chriſtina, The appearance of a ſon of their 
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beloved Edmund Ironſide, detached the Engliſfi 
intirely from the intereſt of Harold, and united all 
their affection in favour of their own royal line ; 
but prince Edward died ſoon after his arrival; 
leaving his pretenſions to his ſon Edgaf, who was 
too young, weak, and inactive, to avail himſelf of 
his title. The fame year was diſtinguiſhed by the 
death of Leofiric duke of Mercia, who was a 
nobleman poſſeſſed of many excellent qualities * 

nd by his fidelity to Edward had ſerved as a 
counterpoiſe to the power and ambition of Good- 
win's family. He was ſucceeded in his dukedom 
by his fon Alfgar, through the intereſt of Harold, 

whole hopes of aſcending the throne were now re- 
vived by the death of prince Edward. 

Whether this nobleman was deſirous of engaging 
William duke of Normandy in his intereſt, not 
knowing the private agreement between king Ed- 
ward and that duke, or that he wanted to effect 
the releaſe of his brother Ulnoth and his nephew 
Hacun, who had been delivered as hoſtages 
for his father's good behaviour, and ſent into 
Normandy, where they ſtill reſided; he reſolved 
to make a voyage to the continent, and aſked the 
king's permiſtion to ſollicit the duke in perſon for 
the liberty of his relations, whom, as Edward pre- 
tended, he had refuſed to releaſe. The king, 
though inceſſantly importuned on this ſubject, lent 


No lady of the age was more ce- 

brated for her beauty and virtue, 
than this nobleman's wife Godina, 
of whom it is reported, that in order 
to redeem the inhabitants of Coventry 
from a tax impoſed by her huſband, 
ſhe undertook to ride naked through 
the city ; ſuch being the condition of 
their exemption, ſtipulated by the ca- 
price of her lord. Accordingly, having 
Grit forbid the inhabitants on pain of 


death to look at her in this proceſſion; 
ſhe mounted a horſe, and rode through 
the town with no othet᷑ covering than 
her long hair : one perſon was inſtt- 
gated by his curioſity to have a peep, 
for which he was immediately ſtruck 
dead with lightening ; and in me- 
mory of this event the citizens till 
retain a kind of ſtatue on the ſpot, in 
the attitude ob preping, 
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a deaf ear to his intreaties, becauſe he was afraid 4 C. 1056. 


that Harold would, in a perſonal interview-with 
William, diſcover the agreement he had made 
with that prince, relating to the ſucceſiion, and 
embroil him with his own ſubjects at his return. 
Harold, finding the king inflexible, refolved to 
take that liberty which Edward would not grant, 
and embarked for Rouen, without giving the king 
the leaſt intimation of his deſign ; but he was 
driven by ſtreſs of weather into one of the ports of 
Picardy, and immediately arreſted by order of the 
count de Ponthieu. In this emergency he wrote 
an account of his misfortunes to William duke of 
Normandy, who demanded him from the count in 
ſuch a peremptory manner, that he was ſet at 
liberty, and proceeded to Rouen, where he was 
received with great hoſpitality ; though the duke 
reſolved to make his advantage of this viſit. He 
took occaſion to communicate to Harold his de- 
ſigns upon the crown of England, and the ſecret 
contract between Edward and him upon that ſub- 
ject; and as he was not ignorant of Harold's views, 
gave him to underſtand that he expected he would 
reſign his pretenſions. The earl, who had never 
ſuſpected any ſuch colluſion between the king and 
the duke, finding himſelf in the power of the lat- 
ter, thought proper to diſſemble his ſentiments ; 
and after having owned with an appearance of 
candour, that he had once entertained ſuch views 
before the arrival of prince Edward from Hungary, 
now faithfully promiſed to contribute his whole 
incereſt in behalf of William, whoſe daughter he 
demanded in marriage, as a proof of his attach- 
ment. The duke was extremely well pleaſed with 
his frank manner of deportment, though he obliged 
him to confirm his promiſe by oath, in prefence 
of the ſtates of Normandy and ſome holy relics, 
by which he imagined the obligation was rendered 
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then he was betrothed to William's 
daughter, who was too young for the conſumma- 
tion of marriage, and they parted to all appearance 
extremely well ſatisfied with one another. 

He no ſooner returned to England, however, 
than he forgot his oath, and redoubled his en- 
deavours to baffle the deſigns of William, by taking 
all opportunities of increafing the national preju- 
dice againſt the Normans; of ſtrengthening his 


- own party among the nobles; and of recommend- 


ing himſelf more and more to the favour and af- 
tection of the people : while Edward, who plainly 
perceived his aim, took no pains to counteract his 
projects, having no connexions that he valued ahove 
his own peace and tranquillity, which he determined 
if poſſible to preſerve. 

Immediately after this tranſaction, Harold had 
occaſion to fortify himſelf in the eſteem of the Eng- 
liſh, by repelling the Welſh, who had renewed 
hoſtilities under their prince Griffith, and render- 
ing them tributary to the crown of England. 
Nevertheleſs they ſeized the firſt opportunity of 
repeating their incurſions ; and after having ra- 
vaged the country, retired with their booty to 
mountains and faſtneſſes, which they deemed in- 
acceſſible to heavy-armed ſoldiers. Harold, ſeeing 
no end to theſe depredations, but in the deſtruction 
of the whole race, marched againſt them with a 
body of light-armed troops, which purſued them 
among their hills and ferretted them out of their 
retreats, while his cavalry ſcoured the plain coun- 
try ; ſo that the enemy finding themſelves in danger 
of being utterly exterminated, flew their gallant 
prince Griffith, and ſent his head to Harold, as a 
token of their ſubmiſſion : upon which they were 


forgiven, and acknowledged the authority of Ble- 
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Nor was Harold's equity and moderation leſs 
conſpicuous than his martial accompliſhments. 
His brother Toſton, count of Northumberland, 
having been expelled from his government by the 
people whom he had grievouſly oppreſſed, Harold 
was ordered to re-eſtabliſh him and chaſtiſe the de- 
linquents. He was met on the frontiers by a depu- 
tation from the Northumbrians, who aſſured him 
they had no intention to rebel, but had taken up 
arms merely to defend themſelves from the cruelty 
and injuſtice of a rapacious governor ; and at the 
ſame time they enumerated the grievances they had 
ſuſtained from the tyranny of his brother, from 
which they appealed to his own conſcience and the 
king's equity. Convinced of Toſton's brutality, 
he ſacrificed his affection to his duty, and not only 
repreſented the affair in its true colours to the king, 
but effected the confirmation of Morcar ſon to 
Alfgar duke of Mercia, whom the Norchumbrians 
had elected for their governor. Mean while Toſton 
retired in wrath to Flanders; after having com- 
mitted an action which proves him to have been a 
monſter of barbarity. He had always hated his 
brother Harold, whom he one day collared in the 
king's preſence ; but the conduct of that nobleman 
in this laſt affair had exaſperated him to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he ſeized ſome of his domeſtics, whom 
he ordered to be cut in pieces, ſalted, barrelled, 
and ſent as a preſent to their maſter. The diſgrace 
of Toſton, far from weakening, effectually ſtrength- 
ened the intereſt of Harold, who not only became 
the idol of the people, from this laſt inſtance of 
integrity, but alſo reinforced his credit, by eſta- 
bliſhing his friend Morcar as duke of Northum- 
berland, in the room of a worthleſs brother, upon 
whom he could not depend. He married Algitha 
ſiſter of Morcar and Edwin duke of Mercia; ſo 
that theſe countries, together with his own duke- 
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dom of Weſſex, being ſecured in his family, his in- 
fluence and power extended over the whole kingdom. 

While Harold, in this manner, took long ſtrides 
towards the ſucceſſion, Edward's attention was en- 
groſſed by the decication of the cathedral at Weſt- 
minſter, which, together with an adjoining mo- 
naſtery, he built in the place where an old church 
had ſtood, that was founded by king Sabert, or 
rather converted into a chriſtian church, from a 
temple in which the old Saxons had worſhipped 
Apollo, That this ceremony might be performed 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, he convoked a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates at London; and was taken 
dangerouſly ill before they were diſmiſſed. He 
had made a vow to go on a pilgrimage to Rome; 
but as he afterwards found it inconvenient as well 
as diſagreeable to his ſubjects to leave the kingdom, 
he obtained a diſpenſation from the pope, abſoly- 
ing him from this obligation; but he thought he 
could not employ the money he had raiſed for his 
Journey to a better purpoſe than that of building 
the cathedral] and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, to 
which he granted, by charter, the privilege of a 
ſanctuary and other valuable exemptions, which 
were confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates; and 
the church was conſecrated to St. Peter. This 
was the laſt tranſaction of Edward, whoſe indiſpo- 
ſition had greatly increaſed before the conſecration 
was finiſhed ; he then was confined to his bed, and 
lay in a delirium for three days, at the expiration 
of which he recovered the uſe of his reaſon ; re- 
commenced his queen as a virgin to the good of- 
fices of the nobility ; defired ſome proviſion might 
be made for the ſervants who had followed him 
from Normandy ; and directed that his body ſhould 
be buried in the new church of Weſtminſter : then 
receiving the ſacrament, he reſigned his breath, in 
the four "and twenticth year of his reign, 
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Thus died Edward, whoſe mental qualities did 4: C. 1066. 
not at all anſwer to the dignity of his perſon. He e 
was weak, indolent, and irteſolute, and the at- and indo- 
tachment to his own eaſe tended in a great meaſure . 
to the tranquillity of his reign; for had he been 
active in his reſentment, the nation muſt have been 
expoſed to the calamities of a civil war, from the 
meaſures he would have taken to gratify his hatred 
towards Goodwin and his fainily. He ſeems to 
have been void of natural affection, and indeed of 
every other paſſion that kindles any warm emotion 
in the human heart. He was equally free of pride 
and oſtentation, moderate in his appetites, com- 
placent in his deportment, charitable to the poor, 
and extremely punctual in the performance of all 
religious duties: ſo that he acquired among the 
vulgar the title of Saint and Confeſſor, by which 
epithet he was afterwards canonized. His conti- 
nence, ſo much extolled by the monkiſh writers, 
ſeems to have been the effect of conſtitutional fri- 
gidity. His prophecies and revelations are no 
other than the dreams of ſuperſtition; and as for 
his curing ſcrophulous tumours and ulcers by the 
touch, the ſenſible part of mankind is by this time 
very well convinced that neither he who exerciſed 
this apoſtolical function, in imitation of the French 
kings, nor any of his ſucceſſors, ever contributed 
to the recovery of one patient, by any inherent per- 
ſonal virtue derived from heaven. The paſſive 
humanity, or rather eaſineſs of his diſpoſition, ap- 
pears from ſome private incidents of his life, which 
are very often more characteriſtic than thoſe tranſ- 
actions of importance, which are the effects of 
counſel and deliberation. One day, while he re- 
poſed himſelf upon a couch, a page, who little 
dreamed that he was in the apartment, finding an 
iron cheſt open, filled his pockets with the ſilver it 
contained; but not ſatisfied with his firſt booty, 
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he had recourſe to it again; when the king thinking 
him perhaps too unconſcionable, ** Boy (ſaid he 
very deliberately) you had better be ſatisfied with 
what you have got; for if Hugolin, my chamber- 
lain, ſhould come in, you will loſe the whole, and 
be ſeverely whipt into the bargain.” Another day 
being at the chace, in which he delighted, a for- 
ward peaſant croſſed the hounds and ſpoiled his di- 
verſion ; upon which he rode up to the clown in a 
great paſſion, exclaiming, By God's mother! 
tellow, I would be revenged on thee, were it in 
my power.” Before the reign of Edward, the 
countries of Weſſex, Mercia, and Northumberland, 
were governed by their own peculiar laws ; but he 
reduced them all into one body, and ordained they 
ſhould be obſerved · in common through the whole 
kingdom. Theſe were called Edward's laws, in 


contradiſtinction to thoſe of the Norman kings, 


which were introduced in the ſequel. 


HAROLD IL 


AROLD had taken his precautions with 
ſuch dexterity, that Edward's death was no 
fooner known, than the ſtates, already aſſembled, 
unanimouſly elected him for their ſovereign, with- 
out paying the leaſt regard to Edgar Atheling, the 
heir by blood, or to William duke of Normandy, 
whoſe pretenſions they did not ſeem to know, as 
they were not publicly declared. There is great 
diſagreement among the authors who have writ the 
hiſtory of this period, touching the manner in which 
Harold aſcended the throne. Some alledge that 
the citizens of London, with Harold at their head, 
viſited Edward in his laſt moments, and extorted 
his nomination of this earl, even after he declared 
that he had already appointed William duke of 
Nor- 


HAROLD II. 


Normandy, for his ſucceſſor ; and others affirm, 
that after Edward's death finding there was a diſpute 
among the nobles about the ſucceſſion, he ſeized 
the crown, which he placed upon his own head, 
and intimidated the aſſembly to ſuch a degree, that 
they gave their ſuffrages unanimouſly in his favour. 

Harold, being crowned, began his reign with 
many popular acts of government. He paid great 
deference to the clergy, without ſhutting his eyes 
to the irregularities of that order, ſeverely chaſ- 
tiſing the guilty, while he beſtowed marks of his 
favour upon the innocent, by confirming their 
charters, and extending their immunities. He took 
the moſt effectual meaſures for an impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice : ordered the laws to be reviſed 
and reformed, and exemplary puniſhment to be in- 
flicted on robbers and diſturbers of the public peace, 
who had thriven under the lenity of the late reign ; 
and laſtly, he made preparations for defending his 
territories from — and inſult. 

He created Edgar Atheling earl of Oxford, cul- 
tivated the old nobility with kindneſs and venera- 
tion, eaſed the people of their taxes, and took ſuch 
pains to ſecure their property by wholeſome regu- 
lations, that there was no danger of his authority's 
being ſnaken by domeſtic troubles. 

Theſe precautions were the more neceſſary, as he 
was not only threatened with a deſcent by William 
duke of Normandy, but likewiſe expoſed to the ma- 
chinations of his own brother Toſton, who reſolved 
to diſturb his enjoyment of the new dignity he had 
acquired. That headſtrong implacable exile, being 
furniſhed with ſome ſhips by his father-in-law the 
count of Flanders, landed in the Ifle of Wight, 
which he laid under contribution. Then he pil- 
laged the coaſt until he arrived in Lincolnſhire, 
where he was encountered by Edwin and Morcar, 
who routed his troops, and obliged him to take re- 
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A. ©, 1066. fuge in Scotland, in hope of being joined by Ha- 
rold Harfager king of Norway, whom William 
duke of Normandy had inſtigated to ravage the 
Engliſh coaſt, and keep the king i in play, until he 
ſhould have completed the armament which he 
was then preparing to aſſert his title to the Eng- 
liſh crown. 

Wilkes, - "NOW duke of Normandy, though well informed 

Normandy, Of all theſe popular tranſactions of Harold, would 

temands the not deſiſt from the enterprize he had projected, but 

5 carried on his preparations with unremitting vigour; 
and in the mean-time, to give ſome colour of juſ- 
tice to his attempt, he ſent ambaſſadors to demand 
that Harold would relinquiſh the crown in his fa- 
vour, and to denounce, war in caſe of a refuſal. 
To this peremptory demand Harold replied, that 
William had no fort of right to the crown of Eng- 
land; for, granting that che late king had diſpoſed 
of it in his favour, ſuch a diſpoſition (if any ſuch 
there was) could not take place, inaſmuch as it 
was diametrically oppofite to the laws of the king- 
dom, which reſtricted kings from beſtowing their 
crowns according to their own caprice, eſpecially 
to ſtrangers. Wich reſpect to himſelf, he had been 
fairly elected by thoſe who had a right to confer 
the ſovereignty; nor could he yield the crown to 
any other, without betraying the confidence repoſed 
in him by his ſubjects. As to the oath, which he 
accuſed him of having violated, it was extorted 
from him by compulſion, while he was in the 

wer of the duke; and therefore null and void, 
according to the law of nations, Finally, he gave 
him to underſtand, that he knew how to defend his 
right againſt any perſon by whom he ſhould be in- 
yaded : an anſwer that referred the diſpute to the 

Ein determination of war, for which both parties pre- 

Mat, Pris, pared with the utmoſt diligence. 
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HAROLD li. 265 
Duke William, in order to raiſe the ſums neceſ- A. C. 1066, 
ſary for defraying the expence of ſuch an impor- — 
tant enterprize, convoked an aſſembly of the Nor- parations 
man ſtates, of whom he demanded ſubſidies. But ä 
they refuſed to comply with his propoſals, on pre- 
tence that Normandy was already exhauſted of men 
and money by the late wars; and that they were 
not obliged to ſerve in foreign expeditions, in 
which the intereſt of Normandy was not imme- 
diately concerned. William, diſappointed in this 
quarter, was adviſed to borrow money of particu- 
lar perſons; and this method ſucceeded beyond his 
wiſh. The individuals among the noblemen and 
merchants ſeemed to vye with each other in con- 
tributing towards the armament; and among 
others, William Fitzoſborne undertook to equip 
forty veſſels at his own expence. At the ſame time 
he had recourſe to ſome of the neighbouring princes, 
who advanced money on the contingency of having 
lands aſſigned to them, at the conqueſt of Eng- 
land; and in order to give the greater ſanction to 
his undertaking, he obtained the approbation of 
the pope, by promiſing to hold the kingdom as a 
fief of the holy ſee. That pontiff not only pro- 
vided him with a conſecrated ſtandard, but alſo 
iſſued a bull, excommunicating all thoſe who 
ſhould attempt to interrupt the duke in the execu- 
tion of his deſign. Howſoever the pope's appro- 
bation might operate in his behalf, by removing 
the ſcruples of the Normans, and animating them to 
exert their whole power for the ſucceſs of the expe- 
dition, it ſeemed to have no effect upon the ſub- 
jects of Harold, who prepared a powerful navy, 
and aſſembled a numerous body of forces to cover 
his kingdom from the threatened invaſion: but 
being unwilling to burthen his people with un- 
neceſſary expence, after having waited ſeveral 
months for William's arrival, and received intel- 
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ligence that he had poſtponed his embarkation to the 
ſpring, he unrigged his fleet, and disbanded his 
army. 

It was at this juncture that the politic Norman 
engaged the king of Norway to make a diverſion 
in his favour, by invading the north of England. 
Accordingly, Harfager arrived with a fleet of two 
hundred fail at the mouth of the Humber, where 
he was reinforced by Toſton, and failing up the 
river, they landed and laid waſte the country of 
Yorkſhire. The earls of Mercia and Northum- 
berland aſſembled a body of raw undiſciplined 
troops to oppoſe their progreſs; but they were 
routed at Fulford, and York fell a prey to the 
enemy. Mean while Harold being appriſed of 
Harfager's deſcent, began his march at the head 
of a royal army to check the career of the inva- 
ders; and the two armies meeting near Standford- 
bridge, ſince known by the name of Battle-bridge, 
a furious engagement enſued, in which Harfager 
and Toſton were killed, and almoſt all their forces 
cut in pieces. Thoſe who eſcaped owed their ſafety 
to the perſonal proweſs of a brave Norwegian, who 
fingly defended a bridge over the Derwent, for 
three hours, againſt the whole Engliſh army, during 
which time he ſlew forty of their beſt men with his 
battle- ax, until he was ſlain by an arrow. Harold, 
purſuing his victory, made himſelf maſter of a 
great many Norwegian ſhips that lay in the river 
Ouſe ; and at laſt conſented to an accommodation 
with Olave, the ſon of Harfager, and Paul, count 
of the Orkneys, who were permitted to retire with 
twenty ſhips, in conſideration of reſtoring the booty 
they had gained, and paying as much filver as 
twelve ſtrong men could carry. 

The fame of this victory did not contribute ſo 
much to the confidence which his ſubjects repoſed 
in his valour and capacity, as his unſeaſonable par- 

4 ſimony 
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ſimony hurt him in the opinion of his army: for 
he reſerved to himſelf the whole booty, which was 
very conſiderable, with a view to convert it to the 
maintenance of the war againſt the Norman; and 
though this was a laudable deſign, formed in fa- 
vour of his ſubjects, whom he was loth to burthen, 
it produced great diſſatisfaction among his troops, 

a great number of whom deſerted the ſervice. 
While he was thus employed in the North, duke 
William ſet ſail from St. Valery, towards the latter 
end of September; and after a ſhort paſſage arrived 
at Pevenſey in Suſſex, where, leaping aſhore from 
the boat, he fell on his face, a circumſtance which 
might have diſpirited his followers, conſidering the 
ſuperſtition of the times, had not one of his ſoldiers 
converted it into a good omen, by ſaying aloud, in 
a jocoſe manner, See how the duke. takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of England.” As that part of the country 
was quite unfurniſhed of troops, he met with no 
oppoſition in landing; ſo that he fortified his camp 
at his leiſure, and then ſent back his ſhips to Nor- 
mandy, that his followers might have no reſource 
but in their valour. After having refreſhed his 
men at this place, he advanced along the ſea- ſide 
to Haſtings, where he ordered a fort to be built, 
and publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the motives 
that induced him to undertake the enterprize. He 
faid, he came to revenge the death of prince Al- 
fred, reſtore the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
aſſiſt the Engliſh in puniſhing Harold, who had 
ſeized the crown to which he had no right, in di- 
rect violation of the oath he had ſworn at the Nor- 
man court. But, he made not the leaſt mention 
of Edward's will, which might have had ſome 
ſmall weight among the people ; whereas the rea- 
ſons he aſſigned were ſo frivolous, that no Engliſh- 
man would enliſt under his banner. Nevertheleſs, 
he forbad his people, under ſevere penalties, to ra- 
vage 
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vage the country, or inſult the inhabitants, whom 
he affected to conſider as his own ſubjects. 

Harold was at York when he received the news 
of this invaſion, and forthwith began his march 
for London, where, upon reviewing his army, he 
found it very much diminiſhed by the battle with 
the Norwegians, and the ſubſequent deſertion : but, 
all the nobility had aſſembled about his perſon, to 
offer their ſervices on ſuch an intereſting occaſion, 
While he remained in this city, waiting for ſome 
troops that were on the march to join him from 
different parts of the country, William ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to him with another inſolent meſſage, de- 
manding he would ſurrender the crown which he had 
ſo perfidiouſly uſurped ; and Harold retorted his ar- 
rogance by another embaſſy of the ſame nature, to 
which the duke made no anſwer. The Engliſh 
monarch having aſſembled all his forces, advanced 
againſt the Norman army, and encamped within 
ſeven miles of Haſtings, where they were poſted. 
While they remained at ſuch a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, on the eve of a deciſive battle, the 
ſpies of Harold brought ſuch a report of the 
ſtrength and diſcipline of the Normans, that the 
principal officers of the Englith army began to 
doubt of their ſucceſs. And Harold's brother 
Gurth adviſed the king to defer the battle : repre- 
ſenting that the Normans would be diſtreſſed by 
the delay, and in all probability obliged to leave 
the kingdom, at the approach of winter; whereas 
the Engliſh army would daily increaſe : but, if he 
was determined to riſk an engagement, he intreated 
Harold to retire, that in caſe the troops ſhould be 
defeated, he might be in a condition to attack the 
victors with a freſh body of forces. The king re- 
jected this advice with diſdain, declaring, he would, 
by his perſonal behaviour, convince his ſubjects be 
was worthy of the crown they had ſet upon his 

head; 
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head; and affirming that the Normans were not 4+ C. 1066. 


more formidable than the Norwegians, whom he 
had ſo lately conquered. | 

The duke of Normandy perceiving that Harold 
was determined to give him battle, advanced a 
little way, and took poſt in an advantageous ſitua- 
tioa, where he could have room to draw up his 
army in order of battle; and at this juncture he 
abated a little of his former pride and ferocity. 
Conſcious of the greatneſs of that ſtake which he 
was going to hazard, he ſent a monk to Harold, 
offering to refer their diſpute to the determination 
of the pope; to quit the kingdom, provided he 
would do him homage for the crown ; or to decide 
the quarrel in ſingle combat. To theſe propoſitions 
Harold replied, that he was not ſo ſimple as to 
ſubmit to the arbitration of the pope, who had al- 
ready declared himſelf a party; that he ſcorned to 
hold the crown of England dependent on any prince 
whatever; nor would he put his kingdom on the 
iſſue of a ſingle combat, in which, though he 
ſhould obtain the victory, he could reap no ſolid 
advantage. He therefore told the meſſenger that 
God would next day decide between him and his 
adverſary. 

That night was ſpent in feaſting and mirth by the 
Engliſh, who ſeemed confident of ſucceſs ; while the 
Normans were employed in prayer and preparation 
for the battle. Next day, being the fourteenth of Oc- 
tober, and the anniverſary of Harold's birth, bothar- 
mies appeared fronting each other, in order of battle. 
The vanguard of the Engliſh was compoſed of Ken- 
tiſhmen, in conſequence of a privilege they enjoyed 
ſince the beginning of the Saxon heptarchy; and 
Harold commanded the main body on foot, as much 
expoſed as the meaneſt of his ſoldiers. The Normans 
wereformedin threelines, the firſt of which was com- 
manded by Montgomery and Fitzosborne ; Geot- 
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headed the body of reſerve, that he might occ - 
ſionally ſuſtain thoſe who ſhould need his aſſiſtance: 
The number of the Normans amounted to fixty 
thouſand, including the archers and a ſtrong body 
of cavalry armed cap-a-pee. The Engliſh were 
not ſo numerous, and conſiſted moſtly of infantry 
armed with the target, battle-ax, ſpear, and ſcy- 
mitar. 
The Normans began the battle, advancing while 
they ſung the ballad of Rollo, and letting fly a 
ſhower of arrows, which diſcompoſed the Engliſh, 
who were not accuſtomed to ſuch miſſiles ; never- 
theleſs, they immediately cloſed their files, and 
gave the Normans ſuch a warm reception, that 
they were obliged to retire a little and take breath. 
They repeated the attack, but could make no im- 
preſſion upon the Engliſh phalanx ; and, in a word, 
the battle was fought with equal valour on both 
ſides, from ſeven in the morning till the afternoon, 
before an inch of ground was loſt or won on either 
fide, notwithſtanding the various efforts and un- 
daunted courage of both chiefs, who exhibited re- 
peated proofs of martial conduct, and animated their 
men by their preſence, admonition, and example. At 
length William put in practice a ſtratagem to which 
his army had been regularly trained. He ordered a 
retreat to be ſounded, and immediately his lines 
gave way, with ſuch appearance of confuſion, that 
the Engliſh believing them routed, forſook their 
Tanks, and purſued with equal impetuoſity and diſ- 
order. The duke of Normandy ſeeing their impene- 
trable column broke into ſmall detachments diſ- 
perſed about the field, ordered another ſignal to be 
made, at fight of which his men formed again in 
an inſtant, and, ſurrounding the detached bodies 
of the Engliſh, made a terrible laughter. Harold, 
enraged to ſee the victory thus wreſted from his 
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graſp, ran about the field with the utmoſt agility, &. C. 2066. 
rallying his men and reducing them to order, and 
at length took poſſeſſion of a riſing- ground, where 
he was joined by ſuch a number of the fugitives, 
that he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to make 
head againſt the enemy. The Normans advanced 
to attack them, and were repulſed. Had Harold 
taken this opportunity of retiring, he might have 
ſaved himſelf and the greateſt part of his army, and, . 
in all probability, the Norman would have been ; 
glad to make peace on equal terms : but, he could 
not bear the diſgrace of leaving the field of battle 
to his adverſary, and reſolved to maintain his poſt 
till next day, when he would try his fortune in an- 
other engagement. 

William perceiving the night approaching, and Fold is 
unwilling to leave the battle undecided, made an- his army 
other deſperate effort to diſlodge the Engliſh, and #9 
in this attack Harold was ſhot dead with an arrow 
that pierced his brain. His troops ſeeing their gal- 
lant leader fall, were overwhelmed with conſterna- 
tion and deſpair, and fled immediately with the ut- 
moſt precipitation; while the Norman horſe purſuing, 
as long as they could ſee their way, made a terrible 
laughter, without granting quarter to a ſingle man. 

Yet a good part of the Engliſh army, favoured by 
the darkneſs, was ſaved by the conduct of Morcar 
and Edwin, who had fought with great courage, 
until the king and his two brothers were ſlain ; and 
then ſeeing the troops broken and diſpirited, had 
yielded to the fortune of the day. In this long 
and bloody engagement, which decided the fare of 
England, the victor loſt ſix thouſand men; but a 
much greater number of the vanquiſhed were ſlain. 
William having thus attained the accompliſhment 
of his wiſh, ordered his whole army to kneel and 
return thanks to heaven for the victory they had ob- : 
tained ; then he directed a tent to be pitched in the 
B b 2 middle 
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middle of the ſlain, and there he paſſed the remairt- 
ing part of the night. In the morning his ſoldiers 
were employed in burying their dead countrymen, 
while the peaſants of the neighbourhood were per- 
mitted to perform the ſame office to the Engliſh, 
who had loſt their lives in the battle. Harold's 
body was ſo mangled and defaced that it could not 
be diſcovered, until a lady, whom he had kept as a 
miſtreſs, diſtinguiſhed it by ſome private mark, 
known to herſelf alone. Being thus recognized, it 
was ſent, together with the bodies of his brothers 
Gurth and Lewin, to their mother Githa, by whom 
they were honourably interred in the abbey of Wal- 
tham, which Harold himſelf had founded “*. 

Thus died Harold II. in defence of Engliſh li- 
berty, againft the uſurpation of foreign power; 
and if we except the injury he did to Edgar Athe- 
ling, in excluding that young prince from the 
throne of his tathers, he ſeems to have been, in all 
reſpects, well qualified to wield the ſceptre with 
reputation to himſelf and happineſs to his ſubjects 
for he was humane, affable, intelligent, and his ge- 
neroſity was equal to his extraordinary courage. 
His death put an end to the dominion of the An- 
glo-Saxons in England, after it had continued 
above ſix hundred years, ſince the reign of Hengiſt, 
the firſt king of Kent. 


* During the battle, which was 
fought near Heathfield, in Suſſex, at 
a place ſince called Battel, the duke 
of Normandy had three horſes killed 
under him; and was frequently in 
manifeſt hazard of his life. Being in- 


formed that an officer had thruſt his 
ſword into the dead body of Harold, he 
ordered him to be caſhiered imme- 
diately for the barbarous inſult, and 
ſent the body of that prince to his 
mother, without ranſom, 
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E GBERT having united the Heptarchy was ſo 2 

engroſſed by continual wars, that he had very —.— to 

little time to advert to eccleſiaſtical affairs; and in- OY. 

deed theſe troubles detached the people ſo much 

from the practice and ſtudy of religious duties, 

that the whole nation was overſpread with ignorance, 

and a total relaxation of morals enſued. During 

this reign, however, Withlaf, the tributary king 

of Mercia, granted to the abbey of Croyland a 

famous charter, which was confirmed by the ſtates 

of the kingdom. Among other privileges and ex- 

emptions contained in this charter, it ordained that 

the monaſtery of Croyland ſhould be held as a 

ſanctuary, which no officer of juſtice ſhould pre- 

ſume to violate, on pain of loſing his right foot; 

and that the abbot and monks ſhould be entertained 

through all parts of Mercia, with all the honours 

and diſtinction due to a prince of the blood. This 

deed was confirmed by Egbert, and ſeems to have 

been the only eccleſiaſtical tranſaction of his reign : 

but his ſucceſſor Ethelwulf, who was entirely go- 

verned by the clergy, and left the adminiſtration 

to Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, extended his 

complaiſance to the church farther than it had ever 

been carried by any of his predeceſſors; and as we 

have hinted in the hiſtory of his reign, beſtowed 

upon it the tythes of all England, in an authentic 

charter confirmed in a general aſſembly at Win- 

cheſter, and ſigned by the ſubſtituted Kings of _  _ 

Mercia and Ealit- Anglia. RG 
The reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethel- Alfred re- 

red I. are very barren of all eccleſiaſtical matter, ingirution 

except the deſtruction of monaſteries by the Danes, or mona 

which the hiſtorians of thoſe days have deſcribed in 
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very pathetic terms: regretting in particular the 
three famous convents of Croyland, Ely, and Ma- 
derhamſtede, in which the monks were maſſacred 
and their libraries burned. We have already ob- 
ſerved that the cruelty of the Danes was ſo invete- 
rate againſt every perſon appertaining to the culture 
of the chriſtian religion, that thoſe few monks who 
eſcaped their barbarity, either quitted the kingdom, 
or had recourſe to other employments for a liveli- 
hood, when they found themſelves deprived of the 
revenues upon which they formerly ſubſiſted; fo 
that Alfred the Great, when he triumphed over 
thoſe invaders, could find no monks in England, 
and was obliged to repleniſh the monaſteries he 
built with eccleſiaſtics invited from foreign coun- 
tries. This great prince, who contributed ſo much 
to the reſtoration of learning and religion, enacted 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil inſtitutions. The firſt 
art of theſe is little more than a tranſcript of the 
— omitting the ſecond commandment, be- 
cauſe repugnant to image-worſhip, which had by 
this time gained footing in England. Theſe are 
followed by an abridgment of the regulations in- 
ſtituted by Moſes, as recorded in the book of Exo- 
dus; and a recapitulation of the Goſpel-diſpenſa- 
tion: after which we find a ſhort introduction to 
his code of civil laws, collected from thoſe of Ina, 
Offa, and Ethelbert, the firſt of all the Saxon kings 


who were converted to Chriſtianity. 
Among thoſe learned ſtrangers who aſſiſted Al- 


Scotus Eri- fred in his great work of reſtoring the luſtre of the 
ee 2 church, and reviving the arts and ſciences, the 


Menevenſis, principal were theſe: Johannes Scotus Erigena, an 


and other 
eminent 


wen. 


Iriſh Scot, who had ſtudied at Athens, and in other 
foreign countries, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Greek and Oriental tongues. He then repaired 
through Italy to France, where he acquired an emi- 
nent degree of favour and familiarity with 9 
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the Bald; and the fame of his talents extending to 
England, he was invited hither by Alfred, whom 
he inſtructed in the liberal arts, and whoſe friend- 
ſhip he enjoyed notwithſtanding his oppoſition to the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which rendered him 
obnoxious to the ſee of Rome. Towards the latter 
part of his life he opened a ſchool in the monaſtery 
of Malmeſbury, where his ſcholars murdered him 
with their penknives, though we are ignorant of 
the occaſion. Another foreigner, for whom Altred 
conceived a very early affection, was one Grimbald, 
who entertained him ſo hoſpitably in his journey to 
Rome, that he afterwards created him abbot of 
Wincheiter. He was a learned divine, well ſkilled 
in muſic, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his talents 
in oratory. The firlt abbot of the new abbey, 
founded in the iſle of Athelney, was a native of old 
Saxony, and almoſt all the monks, prieſts, and 
deacons, were foreigners. Not but that his own 
country produced a number of men, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their piety and erudition 
namely, Aſſer Menevenſis, a monk of St. David's, 
ſo attached to his retirement, that all the careſſes 
and favours of Alfred could not prevail upon him 
to forſake it entirely, though he conſented to live 
one half year with the king, who promoted him 
to the biſhopric of Sherburn, and beſtowed upon 
him many other marks of his particular regard ; 
yet, he muſt not be confounded with his name- 
ſake and uncle Aſſerius, archbiſhop of St. David's, 
who wrote part of Alfred's life. John, the monk, 
belonging to the ſame monaſtery, to whoſe inſtruc- 
tion the king owed his knowledge of the Latin 
tongue. Werefred, biſhop of Worceſter, who had 
been driven by the Danes into baniſhment, from 
whence he was recalled by Alfred, who employed 
him to tranſlate Gregory's dialogues. Plegmund, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Dunwulf, biſhop 
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of Wincheſter, who is ſaid by ſome authors to 
have been the very cowherd whom Alfred ſerved in 
diſguiſe : that prince it ſeems diſcovered in him a 
genius far above his ſtation in life, which he ex- 
alted in proportion to his merit. 

But of all the eccleſiaſtics who dignified the court 
of Alfred, Neotus, or St. Neot was the moſt re- 
markable for his learning, piety, and example. In 
being deſcended from the blood royal of the Eaſt- 
Angles, he was reſpected as a prince as well as a 
prelate ; and is ſaid, by his perſonal authority and 
admonitions, to have reſtricted the ſallies of Alfred's 
youth. He was buried at St. Guerer's church, at 
Gainſbury in Cornwall ; and ſuch, by that time, 
was the general opinion of his ſanctity, that he 
ſupplanted the Corniſh ſaint, and gave his own name 
to the church, which was thenceforward called 
Neotſtow. The palace of earl Alric, in Hunting- 
donſhire, was afterwards converted into a mona- 
ſtery, and dedicated to this ſaint, whoſe body was 
tranſlated thither; though not ſuffered to remain 
in this place neither : for, in the reign of king John, 
his bones were removed from this St. Neot's to the 
abbey of Croyland. This eccleſiaſtic, and the greateſt 
part of thoſe abovementioned, taught together in 
the univerſity of Oxford, which was regulated and 
endowed by Alfred, who frequently aſſiſted in per- 
ſon at their exerciſes, until ſome diſputes aroſe be- 
tween the native and foreign profeſſors, and then 
Grimbald retired to the monaſtery at Wincheſter, 
which the king had lately founded. 

Alfred's ſucceſſor Edward imitated the virtues 
of his father, in founding the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, as well as in a number of benefactions to 
the church : yet his reign is remarkable for a very 
particular exertion of the authority of the Roman 
ice. Pope Formoſus, being informed that the bi- 
ſhopric of Weſſex had been leven years vacant, 
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ſent over a bull, excommunicating the king and all 
his ſubjects, which being publicly read at a general 
aſſembly of the ſtates, by Plegmund, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the vacant ſees were immediately 
filled, and three new biſhoprics erected in Weſſex. G,Malmelb, 
Then Plegmund ſet out for Rome, where the ſen- 
tence was revoked, and at his return to England, 
he conſecrated ſeven prelates in one day. Pleg- 
mund was ſucceeded in the ſee of Canterbury by 
Athelm, biſhop of Wells, who crowned Athelſtan 
at Kingſton upon Thames; and during the reign 
of this prince was held the ſynod of Greatly, in 
which, beſides the political conſtitutions already 
mentioned, Athelſtan ordained, that all his own 
domains ſhould pay tythes to the church; and a 
poor Engliſhman be maintained from the product 
of every two farms in. his poſſeſſion, After the 
death of Athelſtan, Odo, biſhop of Sherburn, was 
promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. He was a 
Dane by extraction, though born in Eaſt- Anglia, 
and diſinherited by his parents on account of his 
attachment to the chriſtian religion. His ſufferings 
recommended him to the protection of a nobleman 
called Adhelm, who perſuaded him to take orders ; 
and by his intereſt he was raiſed to the ſee of Sher- 
burn. Edmund, the ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, im- 
portuned him to accept of the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury, which, however he for ſome time refuſed 
from a ſcruple of conſcience, believing that tranſ- 
lations were unlawful. When this objection was 
removed, by producing the example of Miletus 
and Juſtus, he was ſeized with a more ridiculous 
qualm, ſuppoſing no perſon but a monk could be 
qualified for an archbiſhopric ; ſo that the king was 
obliged to fend commiſſaries to France, to pre- 
vail upon the abbot of Fleury to admit him into 
his ſociety. After his elevation, this bigotted prieſt 
publiſhed a body of canons, in which he denounces 
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excommunication againſt all violators of the church's 
property and exemptions; declares that thoſe who 
refuſe to obey the diſcipline of the church, are more 
wicked than the ſoldiers who crucified Chriſt ; thar 
it is the duty of kings, princes, and other perſons 
in authority, to obey with great humility the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, who keep the keys of heaven, 
and poſſeſs the power of binding and looſing ; and 
that all the laity ſhould be ſcrupulouſly exact in 
paying the tythes to the clergy. 

In the reign of Edmund, a great ſynod was con- 
voked at London, in which biſhops were enjoined 
to repair their churches, and the king required to 
eſtabliſh funds for their ſupport. In the courſe of 
the following year, another aſſembly enacted con- 
ſtitutions for the advancement of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, and the maintenance of concord among the 
people. Here alſo churches and royal palaces were 
made places of ſanctuary; and it was ordained that 
no mulct for breaking the peace, or ſatisfaction for 
murder, ſhould be forgiven. About this period 
the famous Dunſtan began to ſignalize himſelf in 
the church and ſtate. He was by birth a Weſt- 
Saxon, deſcended of a noble family, and educated 


at Glaſtonbury, under a learned Iriſh monk, who 


inſtructed youth in that monaſtery. Having made 
extraordinary progreſs in his ſtudies, he was recom- 
mended by Adhelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
to king Athelſtan, who took him under his pro- 
tection, but no ſooner perceived his ambitious 
views and meddling diſpoſition, than he diſcarded 
him from his court. It was then that Dunſtan re- 
tired in diſguſt from the world, and conceived that 
affection for the monks which he ſo cordially ex- 
preſſed in the whole courſe of his future grandeur, 
Edmund at his acceſſion to the throne, invited him 
from his retreat, and made him his confeſſor; but 


he was for ſome miſdemeanour diſmiſſed from this 
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office, which however he regained by dint of in- 
tereſt, and acquired amazing influence under this 
monarch and his brother Edred. The monaſtic 
life was at the ſame time dignified by an illuſtrious 
member in the perſon of Turketyl, who was an 
excellent ſoldier and ſound politician, and quitted 
the office of chancellor to embrace the life of a re- 
cluſe, at Croyland, of which he was made abbot, 
after having received the habit, together with the 
epiſcopal benediction and paſtoral ſtaff, He was 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed in this eccleſiaſtical office, than 
he reſigned the monaſtery, with all its deeds to 
Edred, who afterwards reſtored them to Turketyl 
and his monks, in a full aſſembly of the ſtates at 
London, when he exempted them from all ſervice 
and incumbrances, and confirmed all the former 
privileges of the monaſtery, except that of its be- 
ing a ſanctuary, which the abbot wiſely refuſed. 
Dunſtan being 
Canterbury, exerted all his power and influence to 
re-eſtabliſh the monks in poſſeſſion of the mona- 
ſteries which were occupied by the ſecular clergy ; 
and if Edred had lived a little longer, he would 
probably have accompliſhed his aim : but that prince 
dying before he could wholly execute his project, 
his ſucceſſor Edwy fruſtrated all his endeavours, 
and not only ſtripped the monks of their benefices, 
but alſo expelled them from the monaſteries of Ab- 
bington and Malmeſbury. We have already ob- 
ſerved haw the clamour raiſed by the monks on 
this occaſion, coſt Edwy the beſt part of his domi- 
nions ; and mentioned the ſteps which were taken 
in the ſucceeding reign by Dunſtan, to expel the 
ſecular prieſts, in their turn, on pretence that they 
did not lead a life of celibacy, according to the 
inſtitutions of the councils and ſee of Rome. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all his credit and eagerneſs of af- 
tection for the monks, it was not in his power to 
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re-eſtabliſh them in the monaſteries of the North, 
which had been deſerted above two hundred years 
inſomuch that the order was ſcarce known in the 
province of Northumberland. 

In the reign of Edward a body of canons was 
compoſed from the capitularies of Charlemagne, 
providing for the punctual payment of tythes and 
Peter-pence, the obſervation of Sunday, and the 
puniſhment of corrupt judges. Theſe were followed 
by another ſet, by which it appears that prieſts took 
young ſtudents to ſerve a kind of clerkſhip, before 
they were admitted to holy orders; for, one of the 
canons forbids any prieſt to take a ſtudent without 
the conſent of his former tutor. There is another, 
obliging every prieſt to learn ſome occupation, as 
an handicraftſman: and the reſt enjoin all eccle- 
ſiaſtics to learn the creed and pater- noſter; to have 
the hoſt always in readineſs, and burn it carefully 
when it grows ſtale, ſo as that the aſhes may be 
put under the altar. There is likewiſe a prohibi- 
tion againſt the marriage of prieſts ; a ſtrong in- 
junction upon all chriſtians to abſtain from eating 
blood ; and the collection concludes with peniten- 
tiary canons, by which it appears, that delinquents 
were allowed either to buy off their penance, or do 
it by proxy. 

Oſwald, biſhop of Worceſter, being preferred 
to the ſee of York, invited ſeveral foreign monks 
to ſettle in England, twelve of whom he ſent to 
Ramſey, in Huntingdonſhire, where Alwin, duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, had founded a religious houſe : and 
among other immunities, ſpecified in the charter, 
that no biſhop ſhould demand any entertainment, 
or exact any contribution from the monks of that 
ſociety. At the death of Edgar, we have ſeen 
how the cjected ſecular clergy renewed their claims 
under Alfgar duke of Mercia, who drove the 
monks from their poſſeſſions in his — 

while 


while they were ſupported by another party of the 
nobility in the intereſt of Dunſtan. In the courſe Beornelm 
of this conteſt ſeveral councils were aſſembled, at ee the 
which an Iriſh biſhop called Beornelm, undertook ſecular 
the cauſe of the ſecular prieſts, and offered to diſ- (9%, 
pute in public on the ſubje& : but Dunſtan de- Duntam 
clined the challenge, on pretence that he was old 
and infirm; and that it would be impious to ad- 
mit any diſpute on a ſubject, which had been de- 
termined by the miraculous interpoſition of heaven; 
for, as we have formerly obſerved, a crucifix was 
heard to ſpeak in favour of the monks; and now 
this deciſion was confirmed by the terrible accident 
of the houſe's falling down, on which occaſion ei 
Dunſtan and his aſſociates are ſaid to have re- $antiDun- 
mained unhurt. —_ 
Dunſtan was ſucceeded by Ethelgar, originally A miſſion 
a monk of Glaſtonbury ; and after him the arch- denten. 
biſhop's ſee was occupied by Siricius from the ſame Swedes and 
ſeminary, who had before been preferred to the ſee esa 
of Ramſbury, in Wiltſhire. This is the prelate 
whoſe memory is branded for having adviſed king 
Ethelred to purchaſe a peace of the Danes ; though 
it muſt be obſerved that no part of the Danegelt 
was levied by the clergy. Under the reign of this 
prince, a miſſion was ſent from England, at the 
requeſt of Aulaf king of Norway, to convert his 
ſubjects and the Swedes to the chriſtian religion. 
The chiefs of this miſſion were Sigisfrid archbiſhop 
of York, Eſchil, Barnard, and Gotibald : the firſt 
was made biſhop of Wexca, in Eaſt Gothland, 
where he died after a ſeries of ſucceſsful labours, in 
propagating the goſpel. Barnard baptized king Au- 
laf; Eſchil is enrolled in the Engliſh martyrology 
and Gotibald, after having been created a biſhop, 
loſt his life in Sweden. 
Altric archbiſhop of Canterbury was ſucceeded 
by Alfage, who was of noble extraction, and had 
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been a monk of Deerhurſt in Glouceſterſhire ; he 
was afterwards abbot of a ſociety at Bath, from 
which, by the favour of Dunſtan, he was pre- 
terred to the ſee of Wincheſter, which he poſſeſſed 
about two and twenty years. Before his elevation 
to the ſee of Canterbury, the fame of his ſanctity 
had ſpread all over Europe; ſo that when he went 
to Rome for the pall, the pope received him with un- 
common marks of eſteem and affection. While he 

ſſeſſed the archbiſhopric, ſeveral councils were 
eld, conſiſting of - temporal and eccleſiaſtical 
powers, aſſembled to remedy the diforders both in 

St. Alfage church and ſtate, We have already related the 

ah rn cataſtrophe of this prelate, who was barbarouſly | 

Dans murdered by the Danes, becauſe he either could 
not or would not pay the exorbitant ranſom they 
demanded ; - however he by his death acquired a 
place in the martyrology; and was ſucceeded in 
the ſee of Canterbury by Living, formerly biſhop 
of Wells, who was taken and maltreated by the 
Danes, from whom he eſcaped, after a confinement 
of ſeven months, and retired to the continent, 
where he remained until the troubles had ſubſided, 
His ſucceſſor was Agelnoth ſurnamed the Good, 
fon of Agilſper, and abbot of Canterbury, at the 
time of his predeceſſor's deceaſe. He had great 

weight and influence with King Canute, who owed 
great part of his popularity to the archbiſhop's ad- 
vice. A great many eccleſiaſtical laws were en- 
acted in this prince's reign for the honour and ad- 
vantage of the church ; in particular, a body com- 
piled and enacted at Wincheſter, confirming, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the reſpect due to ſanctuaries, and 
impowering prieſts to purge themſelves of all 
crimes laid to their charge, by ſaying maſs and 
taking the ſacrament, though the evidence againſt 
them ſhould be never ſo ſtrong. 
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Agelnoth was a prelate of equal piety and forti- 
tude; for, at the acceſſion of Harold Harefoot, he 
fatly and reſolutely refuſed to perform the ceremony 
of that prince's coronation, declaring that he had 
promiſed to Canute, that he would crown no prince 
but the poſterity of Emma: he therefore ſet the 
diadem on the altar, and denounced the vengeance 
of heaven upon any prelate who ſhould place it on 
the head of Harold. At his death the archbiſhop- 
ric was beſtowed upon Eadſius, Harold's chaplain, 
who afterwards crowned Edward the Confeſſor, and 
inſtructed that prince in the knowledge of the Eng- 
liſh laws and conſtitution. 

Whatever pains he might have taken with his 
royal pupil, he could not perſuade him to comply 
with the character and genius of the Engliſh na- 
tiony for, not contented with introducing the 
manners, cuſtoms, and language, of the Normans, 
he preferred Robert, one of his Norman followers, 
to the ſee of Canterbury; and two other chaplains 
ſucceſſively to the biſhopric of London. By which 
partiality he involved himſelf in ſuch perplexity 
and diſtreſs, that he was fain to purchaſe his own 
eaſe by ſuffering theſe foreigners to be expelled : 
but, before this expulſion, one Herman, a Flem- 
ing, being promoted to the ſee of Wilton, was not 
contented with this proviſion, but a vacancy hap- 
pening in the abbey of Malmeſbury, ſollicited 
the king for its being added to his biſhopric ; and 
the king granted his requeſt, together with an 
order importing that the abbey ſhould be diſſolved 
in three days. One of the monks being appriſed 
of this decree, implored the patronage of earl Good- 
win, who was pleaſed with an opportunity to op- 
poſe foreign influence at court. He therefore re- 
preſented to Edward the injuſtice of his order, and 
deſired he would forthwith recal his grant: Ed- 
ward dreading his reſentment, and perhaps con- 
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vinced hy his remonſtrance, immediately complied 
with his requeſt; and the Fleming left England 
in great diſpleaſure. But, not reliſhing the auſte- 
rities of a monaſtic life, which he had in his paſ- 
fion embraced, he returned to England during 
Goodwin's diſgrace, and prevailed upon Edward 
to unite the ſees of Ramſbury and Sherburn in his 

favour. | 
When Robert, with all the reſt of the foreigners, 
were expelled, the ſee of Canterbury devolved to 
Stigand, which he held without reſigning 'the bi- 
ſhopric of Wincheſter, already in his poſſeſſion, 
He had been formerly biſhop of Elman, in Nor- 
folk, and ejected in conſequence of a quarrel with 
one Grimkettle ; but he found means to retrieve 
his intereſt, and be eſtabliſhed in the ſee of Selſey, 
while his brother Ethelmar was made biſhop of the 
Eaſt-Angles. At this period a revolution hap- 
pened in the ſee of Crediton in Devonſhire, which 
was removed to Exeter, under a Lorrainer called 
Leoffric, a man of great learning and quality, who 
was highly honoured and eſteemed by Edward and 
his queen. He ejected all the monks from the 
monaſteries of St. Peter, and in their room intro- 
duced canons, who ate together at one table, ſlept 
in one apartment, and were provided with food and 
raiment by a ſteward of the biſhop's appointing. 
King Edward being diſquieted with ſome ſcruples, 
touching a vow he had made in his diſtreſs to viſit 
Rome, which the kingdom was very averſe to his 
performing ; he, by the advice of his council, ſent 
Alured biſhop of Worceſter with an embaſly to the 
pope, deſiring that his holineſs would quiet his 
conſcience, by abſolving him of the vow, as the 
welfare of his ſubjects did not permit him to un- 
dertake the journey in perſon. Leo IX. who then 
filled the papal chair, hearing the circumſtances 
explained, complied with the king's requeſt; * 
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by way of commuration, enjoined him to diſtribute 
in alms a ſum equal to what he might have ex- 
pended in his journey ; and to found a new mo- 
naſtery, the charter of which he confirmed before- 
hand. Mean while Egilric reſigned the ſee of 
Durham to his brother Egilwin. He found a great 
treaſure in laying the foundation of a church dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert; and was ſo enriched by this 
accident, that he laid aſide his epiſcopal function, 
and amuſed himſelf in carrying on works of con- 
venience for the emolument of the country. 

Edward, on occaſion of conſecrating the church 
and abbey of Weſtminſter, which he undertook by 
the pope's advice, refolved to ſend another em- 
baſſy to Rome, for the confirmation of the privi- 
leges beſtowed upon this new foundation. The 
perſons nominated for this ſervice were Aldred 
archbiſhop of York, Goodwin's ſon Toſton, Giſo 
biſhop of Wells, and Walter biſhop of Heretord. 
Pope Nicholas II. received all theſe deputies with 
great honour, except Aldred, who holding the fees 
of York and Worceſter together, without any dif- 
penſation from the pope, was tried and convicted 
of ſimony, and diveſted of his character and juriſ- 
dition, The ambaſſadors being diſmiſſed by his 
| holineſs, had ſcarce loſt ſight of Rome, when they 
were ſet upon and robbed by banditti: a circum- 
ſtance which obliged them to return to the city, 
that they might be equipped anew for their jour- 
ney, Toſton took this opportunity of demanding 
that the pope would indemnify him for the damage 
he had ſuſtained. Finding no redreſs, he gave his 
holineſs to underſtand, that he ſuſpected him of 
being concerned in the robbery ; and would there- 
fore, at his return to England, prevail upon the 
king to ſtop the payment of Peter-pence, until he 
and his fellow-travellers ſhould be reimburſed, 
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Pope Nicho- Nicholas, ſtartled at this declaration, offered to 

Aldredto Compromiſe the affair; and, in order to appeaſe 

Ve. the clamour of Toſton, agreed that Aldred ſhould 

be reſtored to his dignity, and even receive the pall 

as archbiſhop of York, provided he would reſign 

the ſee of Worceſter. The propoſal was embraced, 

the accommodation effected, and Nicholas ſent two 

legates to aſſiſt Aldred in conſecrating Wulfſtan 

biſhop of Worceſter ; becauſe Stigand archbiſhop 

of Canterbury was looked upon as an uſurper by 

the ſee of Rome, inaſmuch as he had taken poſ- 

ſeſſion during the life of Robert the Norman, and 

not yet received the pall from his holineſs. Sti- 

gang, nevertheleſs, performed his metropolitanical 

unctions, without paying any regard to the diſ- 

approbation of the pope, becauſe he found him- 

ſelf conſidered and revered as an archbiſhop by the 

king and people of England. Nor would he ſuffer 

this conſecration of Wulfſtan to affect his autho- 

rity ; for he obliged Aldred to declare before the 

king and council, that he renounced all pretenſions 

$pelman to eccleſiaſtical or ſecular authority over Wulfſtan, 
G. Malmeſ. whom he had conſecrated. 

Account of Together with this ſhort ſketch of the Engliſh 

nods, Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, it will not be improper to give 

a brief abſtract of the tranſactions of the Welch 

church during the ſame period. In or near the 

reign of Alfred, fix ſynods were held at Landaff, 

though the dates of them are very uncertain, In 

the firſt, king Tudor was excommunicated for 

perjury and murder. The ſecond, aſſembled by 

biſhop Berthguin, pronounced the ſentence of ex- 

communication againſt king Clolti, for the ſame 

offences. The third paſſed the like cenſure upon 

Gurcan, for the crime of inceſt with his own mo- 

ther- in- Ww. Biſhop Cerenhir convoked the fourth 

ſynod, by which king Howel was ſtigmatized for 

murder and perjury. The ſame prelate preſided q 

| the 
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the fifth, and proceeded in thè ſame manner againſt 
Conbli, for the ſame offences. The ſixth was held 
by Civeillianc, againſt king Brochvail, who had 
in ſofne ſhape incurred his diſpleaſure ; and all theſe 
kings, who were no other than petty toparchs, 
made very humble ſubmiſſion, underwent ſevere 
penance, and payed heavy fines to the church, be- 
fore they obtained abſolution. Beſides theſe, there 
was another council convened at the ſame place, on 
account of ſome ravages committed againſt the 
church by king Nougui, who ſubmitted to the 
cenſure of the ſynod. A ſubſequent aſſembly was 
called to deliberate upon the violation of a ſanctu- 
ary, from which the magiſtrate had taken by force 
a deacon guilty of perfidious murder. They vi- 
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gorouſly ſupported the rights of the church on this 


occaſion, and compelled the civil power to deliver 
up the criminal. The laſt convocation was held 
by Gucan, whom Dunſtan had conſecrated biſhop 
of Landaff, in order to denounce excommunication 
againſt Arthmail, who had murdered his own 
brother. The criminal ſubmitted to the juriſdiction 
of the :ynod, and purchaſed his pardon with a large 
ſum for the benefit of the clergy. 

Hoel Dha, otherwiſe called Howel the Good, 
cotemporary with Edmund king of England, has 
left a conſiderable collection of canons, compoſed 
in an aſſembly of the ſtates of his kingdom. A 
committee of one clergyman and twelve laymen 
was appointed ro draw up the form of thoſe laws 
the moſt remarkable circumſtance of which is the 
twelfth canon, by which it was provided, that a 
married woman was intitled to ſeparation and the 
reſtitution of her fortune, provided the hufband 
ſhould be impotent, afflicted with the ſcab, or 
have a ſtinking breath. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


From the NORMAN CoNdursr to the 
Death of King Jou. 


A. c. 1066. Y the defeat of Haſtings the Engliſh were not 
1 only deprived of their king, but alſo the 
* flower of their nobility, and left without any 
the battle of feaſible ſcheme or determination by which they 
Haſtives. could take meaſures for repairing the loſs they had 
ſuſtained. Harold's brothers were ſlain, his chil- 

dren had eſcaped into Ireland, and Edgar Atheling, 

though beloved by the people as the offspring of 

their ancient kings, had neither ſpirit, capacity, 

nor inclination, to take the helm of government in 

ſuch a tempeſtuous ſeaſon. Count Morcar and his 

brother Edwin were ſtill alive indeed, and had re- 

tired to London with the remains of the army; 

but their authority was not ſufficient to execute ſuch 

- meaſures as were neceſſary for the preſervation of 

the commonwealth ; the diverſity of opinions ari- : 


ſing from different motives of intereſt, terror, and 


deſpair, produced a dreadful anarchy of perplexity . 
While 


and conſternation, 
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While this diſtraction prevailed at London, the “. ©. 1066. 
Conqueror conſidered that the loſs of a battle might Willim 
aſtoniſh, but would hardly terrify the Engliſh into arts mcg 
ſubmiſſion ; as they had ſtill conſiderable reſources caile of 
of men and arms, with which they would in all . 
likelihood try their fortune xgain in the field; that I. 
if he ſhould be defeated in his turn, he had no | 
place of retreat in which he could find refuge until | 
he ſhould be reinforced from Normandy ; and that 
the party which he had in England might foment 
diviſions in the ſtate, which would operate for his 1 
intereſt, provided he ſhould give them time to 1 
practiſe on the minds of the people; whereas, 1 
ſhould he advance immediately to London, they 
would unite from the ſenſe of their common dan- 
ger, before they could find leiſure to conſult their iv 
different views and conjectures. Urged by theſe | 1 
reflections, William, inſtead of marching directly Fl 
to London, inveſted Dover, which was ſtrongly 4 
fortified by art as well as nature, and provided with ql 
a numerous garriſon, reinforced by thoſe who , 
eſcaped from the battle; ſo that it might have ; 
made a vigorous defence: but ſuch was the con- 
ſternation diffuſed among them by the ſucceſs of 
his arms, that they ſurrendered in a few days ; and 
he ordered the fortifications to be repaired and 
augmented. Gul. Pia. 

Having tarried about a week in this neighbour- is adren- | 
hood, in order to animate the workmen by his pre- as tl 
ſence, he began his march for London; and ad- Kent. $i 
vancing in perſon, with a ſmall body of horſe, at | i 
a conſiderable diſtance from the reſt of the army, B 
he is ſaid to have been met by the Kentiſhmen with 
boughs in their hands. When he halted to obſerve 
this moving foreſt, they ſuddenly threw down their TY 
branches, and appeared to be a ſtrong body of ' 
men, armed with an intention to diſpute his paſ- 
ſage: while he conſidered this phenomenon, the 

er deputies 
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A. C. 1066. deputies of the Kentiſhmen approached, and made 


Thorn, 
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— 


a tender of their ſubmiſſion, provided he would 
not infringe their privileges. William granted 
their demand ; and they took the oath of allegiance, 
and retired, But, even after this impediment was 
removed, he could not proceed with much expedi- 
tion, becauſe a dyſentery prevailed in his army, 
and he himſelf was ſeized with the ſame diſtemper, 
which not a little retarded his march. 

By this time Morcar and Edwin had aſſembled 
in London almoſt all the remaining nobility of the 
kingdom, to deliberate upon meaſures to be taken 
in the preſent emergency, both for ſettling the 
government of the nation, and raiſing an army to 
oppoſe the Normans. The two brothers propoſed 
that Edgar Atheling ſhould be placed upon the 


throne ; and this motion was warmly ſeconded by 


archbiſhop Stigand and the Londoners, who were 


extremely rich and powerful ; but the greateſt part 
of the clergy favoured the deſigns of the Norman, 
either becauſe they looked upon him as a devout 
prince, under whom the church would flouriſh, or 
dreaded the curſes and refentment of the pope, who 
had already declared in his behalf. They could 
not, however, with all their arts, prevent Edgar 
from being proclaimed king of England ; though, 
they had intereſt enough to prevent his levying ſuch 
an army as could ſupport his authority againſt ſuch 
a powerful rival. The exerciſe of his ſovereignty 
was therefore of very ſhort duration. | 

William continued advancing in three diviſions, 
by three different routes; and his men were or- 
dered, if they ſhould meer with any reſiſtance, to 
deſtroy the country with fire and ſword. Ac- 
cordingly, flight pretences were made handles for 
committing terrible outrages, at which the duke 


connived, on the ſuppoſition, that ſuch ſeverity 


would intimidate the Engliſh, and facilitate their 
ſub- 
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ſubmiſſion. As he approached. the capital, in this 
manner, the terrors of the people waxed ſtronger 
and ſtronger, and the clergy employed all their in- 
duſtry and inſinuation to diſſuade them from making 
a reſiſtance, which would only ſerve to exaſperate 
the victor : whereas they might expect the con- 
firmation of their liberty and privileges in the way 
of negotiation, 

Theſe remonſtrances, added to the nearneſs of the 
danger, had ſuch weight with the citizens of Lon- 
don, who had more at ſtake than any other ſubjects 
of England, that their courage began to flag, and 
they earneſtly expreſſed a deſire of accommodation. 
Morcar and Edwin, with a view to animate their 
party, took the opportunity to ſally out from Lon- 
don upon William, who arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of that city at the head of his firſt diviſion. 
They reſolved to attack him before he could be 
ſuſtained by the reſt of his army, and hoped to 
find him fatigued from his march : but the Nor- 
man was too vigilant to be ſo ſurpriſed ; and gave 
them ſuch a warm reception, that they were fain 
to retire with great precipitation. This check diſ- 
pirited the friends of Edgar, and furniſhed the 
clergy with freſh arguments in favour of the mea- 
ſures they had propoſed ; ſo that they ſoon made a 
multitude of proſelytes to their opinion, while Ed- 
win and his brother, perceiving Edgar's cauſe 
deſperate, retreated with their forces to the northern 
provinces. 

By this time the advanced parties of the Nor- 
mans had burned the ſuburbs on the Surry ſide of 
the river by the command of William, whoſe army 
paſſing the Thames at Wallingford, was now as 
far as Berghamſtead in their march to London; ſo 
that the nobles and prelates, aſſembled at London, 
would no longer delay to ſeize the only opportu- 


nity they would have to plead the merit of a volun- 
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4. c. 1966, tary . ſubmiſſion. They accordingly went forth, 


attended by the magiſtrates. of London, and meet- 
ing the duke at the head of his troops, made a ſo- 
lemn tender of the crown. He received them with 
| 1 courteſy, and after having taken time to de- 
liberate upon the propoſal, accepted the offer they 
had made, and affured them they ſhould have no 
cauſe to repent of their choice; he did not think 
Proper however to truſt himſelf in the city of Lon- 
don, but eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Berking 
in Eſſex, until a fort could be built in the city to 

overawe the inhabitants. „ 
Edgar Atheling, encouraged by the report of his 
affability, went thither to renounce his pretenſions, 
and implored the protection of William, by whom 
he was graciouſly received. Morcar and Edwin 
having no further pretext for keeping aloof, ſolli- 
cited his ee + and diſbanding their troops, 
went to receive his commands z and their example 
was followed by 'all the lords and corporations of 
the kingdom. The Norman, having thus acknow- 
ledged the power of election in the people of Eng- 
land, in de ria to receive the crown as a preſent, 
was immediately proclaimed king, and appointed 
the day for his coronation at London. Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, lying under a ſentence 
of ſu — by the pope, to whom William owed 
great obligations, this prince, in order to avoid any 
objection that might be made with reſpect to the 
informality of his conſecration, deſired that the ce- 
remony might be performed by Aldred archbiſhop 
of York, who, upon that occaſion, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Engliſh, aſſembled in great num- 
bers, aſked if they choſe William. duke of Nor- 
mandy for their king; and was anſwered in the 
affirmative with loud acclamations. The biſhop of 
Conſtance having put the ſame queſtion to the 
Normans, and received the like reply, Aldred = 
5 the 
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the crown on his head; and then the Norman took &. O. 1066. | [ | 
the accuſtomed oath, importing that he would pro- | Ell 
tect the church and its miniſters, govern his people Ab 
with equity, enact juſt laws, and cauſe them to be | it 
punctually obſerved. G.Malmeſh, »14; 

The firit act of ſovereignty he exerciſed after his His mode- Uh: 
coronation was the ſeizure of Harold's treaſure, Timm | . 


which he found amaſſed at Wincheſter. Part of 
this he diſtributed among the principal officers of 
his army; part was given to churches and mo- 
naſteries; and a large ſhare ſent to the pope, either 
to diſcharge a debt which he owed to his holineſs, If 
or as a mark of his gratitude for the countenance 7 
of that pontiff, to which he in a great meaſure 
owed his ſucceſs. He begun his reign with ſuch Gul Pia. 
moderation as afforded a happy omen to his ſub- 
jects. He exhorted his principal officers to treat 
the Engliſh with humanity, and reſpect them as 
brothers ; he iſſued orders through his army, for- 
bidding his ſoldiers to attempt the chaſtity of the 
women, or commit the leaſt outrage againſt the 
inhabitants, under the ſevereſt penalties ; and he 
publiſhed an edict, confirming all the privileges of 
the people, and all the promiſes he had made in 
their behalf. This ſpecimen of his equity had a 
wonderful effect among the Engliſh, who vied with 
each other in teſtifying their loyalty and eſteem, by 
preſenting him with great ſums of money, which 
helped him to defray the expence of the conqueſt: 
nor could they blame his conduct, when he di- 
| vided among his followers the lands of all the noble- 
men who had appeared in arms againſt him, as 
well thoſe that fell as thoſe that ſurvived the battle. 
This was looked upon as a common act of juſtice, | 
eſpectally as he at the ſame time confirmed the reſt = 
in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. Among theſe, he 7 
diſtinguiſhed with particular marks of favour, Ed- 
gar Arheling, called the darling of the Engliſh, 
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whom he not only allowed to retain the earldom of 
Oxford, but affected to careſs on all occaſions, as 
the nephew of his benefactor Edward. On other 
Engliſh noblemen he conferred poſts of importance, 
both in Britain and Normandy, and projected 
matches between his officers and the ladies of Eng- 
land, while he provided Engliſh huſbands for the 
Norman heirefles, as if his intention had been to 
unite the two nations. 

He granted a new charter to the city of Lon- 
don, confirming the privileges which the citizens 
enjoyed in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor; he 
preſerved the Saxon laws and conſtitution ; he 
made a progreſs into the provinces of Mercia and 
Weſſex, to confirm by his preſence and perſonal 
deportment the great idea which the people had 
conceived from his fame. As the country was in- 
feſted with robbers, who found ſhelter in the woods, 
he exerted himſelf in exterminating thoſe banditti. 
He made excellent regulations for the ſecurity of 
the ſubjects from violence and rapine ; and, as an- 
other inſtance of his piety and moderation, founded 
an abbey on the ſpot where Harold had fallen, to 
which he gave the name of Battel, and there or- 
_ maſs to be ſaid for the repoſe of Harold's 
oul, 

In the midſt of thoſe popular tranſactions, he 
did not neglect to take the neceſſary precautions 
for preſerving his conqueſt. The Tower of Lon- 
don, and the other forts he had erected at Nor- 
wich, Wincheſter, Hereford, Haſtings, and Dover, 
were provided with ſtrong Norman garriſons ; and 
the citizens of London, as well as the other natives 
of the realm, whom the Saxon laws obliged to ap- 
pear once a year in arms, -furniſhed at their own 
expence, were now diſincumbered of this unneceſ- 
ſary burthen. Theſe ſteps were taken with the 
more expedition, as he longed to reviſit his native 

| country, 
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country, and manifeſt to his own natural-born ſub. A. C. 1066. 
Jets, the importance of his conqueſt. Having 
therefore no reaſon to apprehend any diſturbance 

in his abſence among the Engliſh, whoſe affection 

he had taken ſuch pains to conciliate, he left the 
regency with his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 

and William Fitzosborne; and that he might neg- 

lect no means that ſound policy dictated, he reſolved 

to carry along with him all the Engliſh noblemen, 

from whoſe power or inclination he could apprehend 

a revolt or inſurrection. The chief of theſe were 
Edwin and Morcar, Waltheof ſon of the renowned 
Siward, and Edgar Atheling, together with Sti- 
gand archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom he affected 

to treat with all the exterior marks of the moſt 
profound reſpect : indeed his pretence for being ac- Ada. 
companied by all theſe perſonages was that he liked pontic, 
their converſation, eſteemed their characters, and 
deſired to do them honour in the eyes of the world; 
though they themſelves plainly perceived they were 
carried abroad as hoſtages to enſure his conqueſt 

.and adorn his triumph. 

With this train of honourable captives he ſet ſail A. c. 1067. 
for Normandy, where he was received by his natu- William re- 
ral ſubjects with marks of exceſſive joy and admi- Nom, 
ration ; and he paſſed his Chriſtmas at Freſcamp, at 
where he was viſited by an ambaſſador with a nu- = 
merous retinue, ſent by the king of France to con- 
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gratulate him upon his acceſſion to the Engliſh © 


throne. He received this embaſly with great ſtate 
and magnificence, calculated to dazzle the eyes of 


the ſender, and ſpent the whole winter in Normandy 4 


in feaſt and rejoicing. Notwithſtanding all the pre- G. Pas. 
caution he had taken to ſecure the tranquillity of his nin 


. ; rection in 1 
new kingdom, murmurs, diſcontent, and at laſt open Kent, | 


inſurrection, were excited in it, by the tyranny and 
oppreſſion of the regents, who ated as if they had 


been ordered to provoke the Engliſh to a rebellion, 3 


which 
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A. C. 1967. which might furniſh the Conqueror with a pretence 

to. deprive them of their liberty and conſtitution, 

Odo. and Fitzosborne took all opportunities of 

fleecing the people who were ſubjected to their go- 

vernment; and this oppreſſion was rendered the 

more intolerable by the inſults they underwent in 

attempting to obtain redreſs. The inhabitants of 

Kent, who were more immediately expoſed to theſe 

outrages,. having repeated their complaints and re- 

monſtrances to no purpoſe, at length had recourſe 

to Euſtace count of Bologne, who was then at 

variance with the Norman, and glad of an oppor- 

tunity to leſſen his intereſt in England. He there- 

fore agreed to land a body of troops in the neigh- 

bourhood of Dover, while Hugh de Montfort, 

the governor of that fortreſs, was abſent, with part 

of the garriſon; and theſe being joined by the 

Kentiſhmen, attacked the caſtle, which they hoped 

to ſurpriſe; but the Normans were upon their 

uard, and received them ſo warmly that they were 

ſoon forced to retire with great precipitation: the 

_ . garriſon, perceiving their confuſion, made a ſally, 

Ord. Vital. in Which the Boulogneſe were cut in pieces, and 
G. Malme, the nephew of Euſtace taken priſoner. 

The prow- =, This miſcarriage did not deter Edric ſurnamed 

frnam:s the Foreſter from ſeeking redreſs of his grievances, 

the Fo- in his own valour and conduct. He was nephew 

. to the infamous Edric Streona, who had ſo often 

betrayed the intereſt of Ethelred and Edmund Iron- 

ſide, and poſſeſſed a conſider able part of the coun- 

ties of Salop and Hereford. He had accompanied 

Edwin and other noblemen to London, when they 

| ſwore allegiance to William, from whom he had 

1 met with a very gracious reception ; but in the 

abſence of the Conqueror, his lands were continually 

4 . ravaged by Richard Fitzſcrope and other officers 

if belonging to the Norman garriſons of that diſtrict, 

iq lying under the particular government of — 

| IZ 
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Fitzosborne. Edric, who was brave, vigilant, and &. C. :. | 
enterpriſing, did not allow them to make ſuch en- 
croachments with impunity: on the contrary, he 1 
commonly lay in ambuſh, and attacked the pilla- 


gers in their return; ſo that they loſt a conſiderable a 
number of men in theſe incurſions. At length 445 
Edric, ſeeing no end to theſe inſults, reſolved to 115 
retort their depredations; and being joined by a 
body of Welch, entered Herefordſhire, and waſted L 


the country as far as the Lugge, from whence he 
returned in triumph, with a conſiderable booty. Plor. Wiz. 
Beſides this adventure, inſurrections were raiſed in 
other parts of the country, and were with great 
difficulty ſuppreſſed by the joint forces of Odo and 
the earl of Hereford : ſuch was the reſentment of 
the nation againſt the rapacious Normans, that earl 
Coxo was flain by his own vaſſals, becauſe he 
would not head them in open rebellion ; and great 
numbers of thoſe foreigners were ſet upon and cut 
off by bands of people that eee in woods 
and foreſts. 

William, being informed of theſe commotions, prcjeaea 
left the government of Normandy to queen Ma- made of 
thilda and his eldeſt ſon Robert, and arrived in man. | 
England time enough to prevent the execution of a 
ſcheme which the Engliſh had formed to deliver 
themſelves from the Norman yoke. They had al- 
ready taken the reſolution to maſſacre all thoſe 
ſtrangers on Aſhwedneſday, during the time of di- 
vine ſervice, at which all the Normans would cer- 
tainly aſſiſt unarmed, as penitents, according to 
the diſcipline of thoſe days; but William's arrival 
broke all their meaſures, and the chiefs of this con- ; 
ſpiracy retired to the North, fortified the city of i | 
Durham, and ſet his power at defiance. 4 

Whether theſe attempts and diſturbances im- William's 3 
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to look upon them as a turbulent people, diſaf- 
feed to his perſon and government; certain it is, 
he from this period laid aſide his former compla- 
cency, and inſtead of puniſhing his regents and 
officers for their peculation, ſeemed extremely well 
ſatisfied with. their conduct. Edwin, the moſt 
powerful and popular nobleman in England, he 
attached to his intereſt by promiſing to give him 
his daughter in marriage; and he had raiſed ſuch 
a number of fortreſſes in different parts of the king- 
dom, that he no longer dreaded the tumultuous 
and tranſitory efforts of a diſcontented multitude, 
In theſe ſentiments, he determined to treat them as 
a conquered nation, eſpecially as in ſo doing he 
ſhould be able to erect an abſolute tyranny, to 
which he was diſpoſed by nature and inclination ; 
to indulge his avarice, and at the ſame time gra- 
tify his followers, who expected to receive extra- 
ordinary recompence, in proportion to the extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs which their arms had enabled him to 
enjoy. 
The firſt ſignal of his arbitrary power was ma- 
nifeſted in rene wing the odious tax of Danegelt, 
which had been aboliſhed by Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor; a ſtep which produced murmurs and diſcon- 
tent through the whole kingdom, and induced 
archbiſhop Aldred to exhort the king to remit an 
exorbitant impaſition, which could not fail to be 
attended with fatal conſequences. William ſig- 
nified his dipleaſure at the freedom of this remon- 
ſtrance; and, far from complying with the advice, 
ordered the Danegelt to be levied with extraordi- 
nary rigour. Theſe proceedings intimidated all 
that part of the country which was a witneſs of his 
great power, and immediately ſubject to the terrors 
of a ſtanding army ; but, the more remote pro- 
vinces of Cornwall and Devonſhire revolted in- 
defence of their independency, and the city of 

Exeter 
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Exeter refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon, Wil- 4 C. 1068. 


liam, incenſed at this inſtance of their preſump- 


Exeter is re- 
duced by the 


tion, began his march immediately from London, king. 


though the winter was far advanced ; and was met 
at ſome diſtance from the city by the magiſtrates, 
who made a tender of ſubmiſſion, and delivered 
hoſtages, as pledges of their obedience : but the 
populace renounced the conduct of their magiſ- 
tracy, and raiſed a tumult, in which the gates 
were ſhut againſt the king, who, provoked at this 
outrage, commanded one of the hoſtages to be 
deprived of his eyes, in the yiew of the muti- 
neers ; then inveſting the place, began to carry on 
his advances in form. The people, terrified at 
theſe approaches, ſent another deputation to im- 
plore his mercy, and ſurrendered the town at diſ- 
cretion ; ſo that he had an opportunity of manifeſt- 
ing his clemency, by pardoning the rebels and 
protecting the city from being plundered. He 
took a more effectual method to prevent future in- 
ſurrections, by building a citadel, in which he 
placed a ſtrong garriſon under the command of 
Baldwin de Molis, on whom he likewiſe beſtowed 
the government of the county. - 


Ord. Vital. 


From hence he repaired to Wincheſter, where u, queen 


he kept his Eaſter. The queen Mathilda arriving 
at this city immediately after the holidays, was ſo- 
lemnly crowned by archbiſhop Aldred ; and before 
the expiration of the year delivered of a ſon called 

Henry, who afterwards aſcended the throne. 
William, loth to part with the ſums which he 
had raiſed by the Danegelt, and being teized with 
the importunities of his Norman dependents, ſent 
commiſſaries into every county, to take information 
of all thoſe freeholders, who had ſerved under Ha- 
rold, at the battle of Haſtings, and confiſcated their 
eſtates, which were given to Norman officers: this 
was perhaps the moſt unjuſt inquiſition that ever any 
tyrant 
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A. C. 1068 tyrant ſet up; and therefore increaſed the diſſatis- 


faction of the Englifh to ſuch a degree, that they 


Morcar and were ripe for a general inſurrection. The people, 


Edwin re- 
volt. 


An accom- 
modation, 


on this occaſion, naturally turned their eyes upon 
the two brothers Edwin and Morcar, from whoſe 
valour alone they expected deliverance from the 
Norman oppreſſion. Theſe noblemen felt for the 
diſtreſſes of their country, and were by this time 
very well diſpoſed to act for its relief, inaſmuch as 
they plainly ſaw that William doubted their fide- 
lity, and even refuſed to perform the promiſe he 
had made to Edwin. Notwithſtanding their great 
power and intereſt in England as well as in Wales, 
the prince of which, called Blethwyn, was their 
nephew, they would not run the riſque of an open 
rupture with ſuch a formidable prince as William, 
until they had firſt ſollicited ſuccours from Swein, 
king of Denmark, and actually received aſſurances 
of a reinforcement from Malcolm, who at that 
time fat on the Scottiſh throne. Theſe precautions 
being taken, they aſſembled their forces in York- 
thire, and openly declared their deſign of dethron- 
ing a tyrant whoſe aim was to enſlave and oppreſs 
the nation. 

William immediately put himſelf at the head of 


his army, and began his march to the North, build- 


ing as he advanced, ſtrong caſtles at Nottingham 
and Warwick, the command of which he beftowed 
upon William de Peverell, and Henry de New- 
bourg, whom he afterwards created earl of Warwick. 
Mean while the two earls, Morcar and Edwin, who 
expected ſtrong reinforcements from all parts of the 
kingdom, finding themſelves diſappointed in their 
hope, and in danger of being abandoned by the 
troops already aſſembled, who exhibited evident 
marks of fear and conſternation as the king ap- 
roached, reſolved to make their own peace; or, 
if that ſhould be impracticable, to retire into = 
other 
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vther country. They accordingly had recourſe 
to the clemency of the Conqueror, who did not 
think proper to reject the advances of two ſuch 
powerful and popular noblemen, and therefore par- 
doned them without further heſitation. 

Nevertheleſs he continued his march to Vork; 
was met by the citizens, who made their ſubmiſſion, 
and preſented the keys of their city, in which he 
built a citadel, and ſecured the place with a Nor- 
man garrifon. At the ſame time Archillus, the 
moſt powerful nobleman of Northumberland, who 
had been concerned in the revolt, was pardoned, 
in conſideration of delivering his ſon an hoſtage 
for his future fidelity; and Egelwin, biſhop of 
Durham, having obtained grace for himſelf and 
that city, was employed as a mediator to effect an 
accommodation with Malcolm, king of Scotland. 
This prince was actually on his march to join Mor- 
car and Edwin, when he recetved the overtures for 
a treaty of peace, which was immediately con- 
cluded ; and then he ſent ambaſſadors to do homage 
to William for the kingdom of Cumberland, which 
he held of the Engliſh crown. | 

The king, in his return from this expedition, 
ordered ſtrong caſtles to be built at Lincoln, Hunt- 


ingdon, and Cambridge, for the ſecurity of theſe faire 


counties; a precaution the more neceſſary at this 
period, as they were infeſted by the incurſions of 
the famous Hereward le Wake, lord of Brunne in 
Norfolk, who returning from his travels, and find- 
ing his patrimony in the hands of the Normans, 


aſſembled a hardy band of his vaſſals, at the head 


of whom he ejected and ſlew the intruders, and 


ravaged the neighbouring country from motives of 
revenge. The march of William towards the North, 
and the diſcontent that prevailed over all the king- 
dom, encouraged the ſons of Harold to return 
irom Ireland. They found means to raife a body 
of adventurers in that country, with which they 
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who attempted to oppoſe their progreſs; but, as 
the natives did not eſpouſe their cauſe, they ravaged 
the country, and reimbarked. 

Theſe commotions happening on the back of one 
another, ſeem to confirm the Conqueror's ſuſpicion 
and hatred of the Engliſh ; whom he therefore re- 
ſolved for the future to rule with ſeverity and cir- 
cumſpection. He ordered a great number of in- 
dividuals to be impriſoned, without any cauſe aſ- 
ſigned, for no other reaſon than to prevent their en- 
gaging in conſpiracies ; and thoſe who dreaded the 
ſame treatment determined to anticipate his cau- 
tion, by withdrawing from the kingdom of their 
own accord. Goſpatric and Merleſwain, two no- 
blemen in the North, inſpired with this apprehen- 
ſion for themſelves as well as for Edgar Atheling, 
perſuaded that prince to accompany them to Scot- 
land, to which he accordingly retired by ſea, with 
his mother Agatha, and his two ſiſters, Margaret 
and Chriſtina; and there they met with a very hoſ- 
pitable reception from Malcolm, who married the 
eldeſt ſiſter, by whom he had Mathilda or Maud, 
grandmother of Henry II. king of England, in 
whom the Saxon was united with the Norman blood. 
M alcolm's generoſity and marriage drew a great 
number of the diſcontented lords into Scotland, 
where they formed projects for delivering their coun- 
try from the Norman yoke. They carried on a 
cloſe correſpondence with all the malcontents who 
remained in England : ſome of their number re- 
paired to Denmark, where they importuned Swein 
for aſſiſtance, and others had recourſe to the Iriſh, 
who ſeemed very well diſpoſed to ſuccour them in 
their endeavours : but their chief hope reſted upon 
Malcolm, who had already intereſted himſelf fo 
warmly in their behalf. Had all thoſe negotiations 
been carried on with vigour and unanimity at the ſame 
time, andthe Engliſh agreed in the choice of an enter- 

2 prizing 
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prizing chief, who had importance enough to main- 4. C. 1068. 


tain his precedency, perhaps William might have 
been obliged to renounce his conqueſt ; but the indi- 
viduals were undetermined, jealous, and independent 
of each other; conſequently their councils were di- 
ſtrated, and their allies unreſolved. 

William was not ignorant of theſe machinations, 
and ſuſpecting the Northumbrians, whom he knew 
to be a reſtleis people, would not long remain quiet 
after the retreat of his army, he detached Robert 
de Cumin, with ſeven hundred ſoldiers, to take 
poſſeſſion of Durham, in order to maintain the 
peace of the county, of which this general was 
appointed governor, Notwithſtanding the caution 
he received from biſhop Egelwin, who advifed him 
to be upon his guard againſt the animoſity of the 
inhabitants, he permitted his men to range about 
the city in ſmall parties, and commit all manner 
of inſults and rapine, and even to make incurſions 
into the adjacent country, which they plundered at 
will. Theſe violences incenſed the Northumbrians 
to ſuch a degree, that they aſſembled in great num - 
bers, and, breaking into the city, ſlew all the Nor- 
mans that fell in their way ; then they attacked the 
archbiſhop's palace, in which Cumin was lodged, 
but meeting with ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance from 
the governor and his attendants, that they could 
not force the gates, they ſet fire to the caſtle, and 
conſumed Robert and all his followers. 

The people of York, animated by the ſuccels of 
this enterprize, fell upon their governor Robert 
Fitzrichard, whom they ſlew with part of his gar- 
riſon; and ſome noblemen in the country joining 
them in the inſurrection, they beſieged the caſtle, 
which was bravely defended by William Mallet, 
who ſent immediate notice of his ſituation to the 
king. Soon as William received this intelligence 
he ordered his forces to march, and advanced with 
ſuch expedition, that the beſiegers had ſcarce any 
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intimation of his approach, until he was in ſight 
of their works. An engagement immediately en- 
ſued, and they were routed with great ſlaughter ; 
for he was ſo much incenſed, that he granted no 
quarter to the vanquiſhed. Here he ſtaid a week, 
during which another fortreſs was erected, and then 
he retired to Wincheſter ; yet, he was no ſooner 
departed, than the inhabitants attacked both caſtles, 
and were repulſed. 

The nation being thus unſettled, and every day 
threatened with freſh commotions, William ſent 
his queen back to Normandy ; and a good number 
of his Norman officers, tired with the fatigue of 
the ſervice, and intimidated by the proſpect of con- 
tinual wars and deſolation, deſired they might be 
diſmiſſed to their own country; rejecting the offers 
of conſiderable rewards and preferments, rather 
than encounter the dangers that muſt have attended 
their ſtay in England. Amongſt thoſe who deſerted 
their maſter in this emergency, were Hugh de 
Grentemeſnil and Humphrey de Tolleul, governors 
of Wincheſter and Haſtings, whoſe lands William 
confiſcated out of reſentment for their deſertion; 
nor could he ever be prevailed upon to reſtore their 
heirs to the dignities thus forfeited. The effects of 
the negotiations carried on by the Engliſh malcon- 
tents now began to appear. The ſons of Harold 
made another attempt from Ireland, and landed in 
the northern parts of Devonſhire; but were ſo vi- 
gorouſly attacked by Bryan, ſon of Eudo, count 
of Bretagne, that they were fain to reimbark by 
night, with the loſs of ſeventeen hundred men. 

In a little time after this attempt, the Daniſh 
fleet appeared on the eaſtern coaſt of England, un- 
der the command of Oſbern, brother to Swein, 
whoſe two ſons, Harold and Canute, were on board. 
T heir forces landed in different counties, where they 


met with divers repulſes, till at length arriving at 


the mouth of the Humber, they were joined by 
4 Edgar 
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Edgar Atheling and the diſcortented lords, with a 4. ©. 1069. 
fleet of ſhips and a body of land-forces from Scot- e 
land; and failing up the river together, were ſtill reinvorce- 
further reinforced by the inhabitants of Yorkſhire gt 2g 
and Northumberland, commanded by Gaius, Ma- Englith, and 
rius, and Archillus. All theſe forces thus joined, Vac. 
amounted to a conſiderable army, with which they 
advanced to beſiege York, the garriſon of which 

was commanded by Mallet, who ordered the ſub- $ 
urbs to be burnt down, that they might not afford Þþ 
lodgments or materials to the enemy. The wind 15 
being very high when this order was put in exe- | 
cution, the flames communicated themſelves to the F 
city, which was totally reduced to aſhes; and the [3 
Danes taking advantage of the conſternation and 
perplexity that ſuch an accident muſt have pro- L 
duced, entered the caſtle pell-mell, and put all the * 
Normans to the ſword. The whole city, with the | 
cathedral and monaſtery of St. Peter, periſhed by "3 
this conflagration ; and of three thouſand Normans, 
divided in the two forts, none but Mallet, his wife, li 
and children; and ſome of the principal officers, 1% 
were ſpared, Theſe the Danes took priſoners, and 

carried to their ſhips in the Humber, together with 

a very conſiderable booty ; leaving an Engliſh gar- 

riſon in the place, under the command of count 

Waltheof, ſon of the renowned Siward. 

When William was informed of this difaſter, William 

he ſwore by the ſplendour of God, that he would Pans, 24 

not leave a Northumbrian alive; and when he beſieges the 

arrived on the borders of Yorkſhire, he began to — = 

put his menaces in execution, committing terrible which is 

ravages and deſtroying every thing that fell in his — 

way. By this time the Danes had taken poſſeſſion Waltheof, 

of a ſtrong poſt, between the Ouſe and the Trent, 

from whence he ſaw it would be a very difficult 

enterprize to diſlodge them; he therefore had re- 

courſe to a more eaſy expedient, and ſent pri- 

vate emiſſaries, with an offer of a large ſum, to 
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4. C1969. Oſbern, and permiſſion to pillage all the ſea-coaſt, 
| provided he would deſiſt from other acts of hoſtility, 
| and retire in the ſpring. Theſe terms were em- 


1 | braced, and he returned in the ſpring to Denmark, 


if ceſſive 


where his brother Swein puniſhed him ſeverely for 


this capitulation, the king advanced againſt York, 
the ſiege of which he immediately undertook, and 
having made ſome progreſs in his operations, or- 
dered an aſſault to be given. The attack was very 
furious: but the place was defended fo vigorouſly 
.by the Engliſh and Scots, that the Normans were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter; the valiant Waltheof 
[planted himſelf in the breach, and with his battle- 
ax cleft down the aſſailants as faſt as they advanced. 
This worthy ſon of old Siward, count of Nor- 
thumberland, behaved with ſuch vigilance, conduct, 
and intrepidity, in the defence of the place, that 
| William began to deſpair of reducing it, when fa- 
| mine compelled the governor to capitulate. The 
king, who had been an eye-witneſs of his extra- 
1 ordinary merit, not only granted him honourable 
terms, but afterwards beſtowed his own niece Ju- 
| f dith _ him in marriage, and created him ſuc- 

y count of Northampton, Huntingdon, and 


I having ſo perfidiouſly deſerted his allies. After 
| 
| 


— — 
— —— — — — — — 


NN Northumberland. He, at the ſame time, received 


— 


. — —— 


Goſpatric into his favour, and found him a faithful 
and ſerviceable adherent in the ſequel; but he pu- 
niſned the reſt of the officers and ſoldiers of the 
garriſon with great ſeverity, and mulcted the inhabi- 
tants in a very large fine. + 

The king The city being properly - ſecured with Norman 


commits nn, he gave a looſe to his vengeance againſt 


wor. 
— ——————— = 
- 2 2 


horrible ra- 


vages in the the Northumbrians, and ravaged the country in 
North, ſuch a cruel manner, that there was not a houſe 


_— yy — —  , . 


4 | left ſtanding between York and Durham. He did 
1 not even ſpare the churches and other public build- 
"1 ings, This deſolation was attended with the moſt 
"0 | ſhocking 
1 

1 | 
is | 


— 
— 
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ſhocking miſery : the wretched people, deprived of . C. 96g. 


habitation and ſubſiſtence, wandered about in diſ- 


traction and deſpair, ſeeing their tender infants pe- 


riſhing by famine and cold, and their friends and 


neighbours falling in heaps, after having endea- 


voured to prolong their lives by devouring dogs, 


cats, vermin, and even feeding upon human, car- 


caſes. From ſuch ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs, 
great numbers of the common people fled into Scot- 
land, and ſettled in the lowlands, which they greatly 
improved with agriculture : 'abundance of the better 
ſort,” whoſe eſtates were confiſcated, or whoſe minds 
were averſe to the Norman ſway, retired alſo to 
that country, where they were kindly received by 
queen Margaret and her huſband Malcolm, who 
aſſigned lands for their maintenance; and from 
theſe ſome of the beſt Scottiſh families are derived. 
Rebellion multiplied like the Hydra's heads; one 
revolt was no ſooner quelled in one place, than 
two freſh commotions began in other parts of the 
country. When William ſet out on the northern 
expedition, the people inhabiting the counties of 
Somerſet and Dorſet, roſe in arms, and beſieged 
Montacute ; but were defeated by the juſticiary, 
Geoffry biſhop of Coutance, who marched againſt 
them with the forces of London, Hants, and Wilt- 
ſhire : at the ſame time Edric the Foreſter inveſted 
Shrewsbury, which, however, he could not reduce; 
and the people of Devonſhire and Cornwall under- 
took the ſiege of Exeter, which they were obliged 
to raiſe, by the bravery of the garriſon, affiſted by 
the inhabitants. | | 
Againſt the Welſh and Cheſhire men, who ſtill 
kept in a body under Edric, the king began his 
march from York acroſs the country; and in the 
courſe of his route through fens, marſhes, woods, 
and over mountains, the army was ſo much fatigued, 
that the ſoldiers: of Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne, 
| | Dd 4 deſired 
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A. C. 1069. defired to be diſmiſſed. William, however, en- 
; couraged them to proceed, and they arrived at 
Cheſter, where. he made overtures of accommoda- 
tion to Edric, whoſe valour he admired ; and that 
nobleman complying with his propoſals, ever after 
enjoyed a great hare of his confidence and eſteem, 
Flor, wis. This was a more effectual ſtep towards the pacifica- 
tion of Mercia, than that of building caſtles at 
Cheſter and Stafford, which being finiſhed and ſup- 
plied with garriſons, he marched ta Salisbury, 
where he diſmiſſed all his troops with ſuitable re- 
wards, except thoſe who had murmured in his 
march; and theſe he detained forty days after the 
reſt were disbanded, by way of puniſhment for 
their mutinous behaviour : thence he repaired to 
Wincheſter, where he was crowned by Ermenfroy, 
biſhop of Sion, aſſiſted by John and Peter, two 

| cardinals ſent over as legates from the pope. 
His ſeverity All the ſources of rebellion being now exhauſted 
torhe gs. by policy or war, William, in order to prevent 
partiality their filling again, reſolved to depreſs all Engliſh- 
ho ene is, men Of power and credit in ſuch a manner as to 
0 render them incapable of raiſing any conſiderable 
diſturbance againſt his reign for the future. With 
this view he ſuddenly deprived them of all their 
offices, baronies, and fiefs holding of the crown, 
and diſtributed them among the Normans and other 
| ſtrangers who had followed his . rtune. But as 
' theſe bore a ſmall proportion in point of number 
to the Engliſh who were ſtripped, he loaded his 
© countrymen with benefits before he could diſpoſe of 
all the lands taken from the natives. He beſtowed 
upon his uterine brother Robert, the county of 
Cornwall, comprehending two hundred and eighty- 
eight manours, beſides five hundred and fifty-eight, 
which he poſſeſſed in other provinces. His next 
brother Odo was created count-palatine of Kent 
and high juſticiary of England, with above four 
. 44 Lb | Hundred 
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hundred fiefs in different provinces. William Fitz. 4. C. 1069. 


osborne's ſervices were compenſated with the 
whole county of Hereford. William's nephew, 
Hugh Loup, was preſented with the county-pala- 
tine of Cheſter, to be held with all the rights of 
regality, as independent of the crown, His ſon- 
in-law Alain Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, was put 
in poſſeſſion of all the eſtates formerly belonging 
to count Morcar, with the ſame rights of regality. 
To Roger de Montgomery he gave firſt of all the 
towns of Arundel and Chicheſter, and afterwards 
the county of Salop. Walter Giffard obtained the 
county of Buckingham; and that of Surry fell to 
the ſhare of William Warren. Eudes, count of 
Blois, received the lordſhip of Holderneſs. Raoul 
de Guair, of Bretagne, was created count or earl 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and lord of Norwich. 
Henry de Ferrieres was complimented with the 
caſtle of Tutbury. And Geoffry, biſhop of Cou- 
tance, juſticiary of England, poſſeſſed two hundred 
and eighty manours, which he bequeathed at his 
death to his nephew Robert de Mowbray. All 
theſe poſſeſſions were held by the ſame tenour as 
the eſtates in Normandy, where the feudal law pre- 
vailed in full force; ſubject to the ſame forfeitures, 
and deſcending in the ſame order of ſucceſſion. 
Thus was laid the foundation of what is called the 
common law of England, the terms and proceed- 
ings of which, ſo far as it relates to tenures and 


eſtates, are evidently derived from the language sel. Gon, 


and cuſtoms of the Normans. p Brady, 
In this manner was England delivered into the Norman 
hands of foreigners; and we may well ſuppoſe that a auff 
the Norman lords would parcel out thole lands in language 
copyholds or inferior fei to their own country- inte Fag. 
men. The barons exerciſed all kinds of juriſdic- land. 
tions within their own manours: they held courts, 
in which they adminiſtered juſtice to their own 4 
als. 
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A. C. 1050. fals. The diſputes ariſing between the tenants of 
different baronies were decided in the county or 
hundred courts, and the ſuits between 'barons were 
cognizable only in the king's tribunals. The judges 


| | and lawyers were Normans ; conſequently the 
A pleadings were carried on in the language of that 
[ N country: ſo that the Engliſh could expect very 
7 | little redreſs, when they complained of the oppreſ- 


N ſion and inſults they underwent from their foreign 
Relig. Spel, ſuperiors. Although, upon a repreſentation of the 
hardſhips ſuffered in this reſpect by the people, 
| made by Guiſmond, afterwards cardinal and biſhop 
of Averſa, William conſented to allow them the 
benefits of ſome of the old laws, relating to for- 
feitures, fines, and amerciaments, in criminal mat- 
| | ters, and the rates of reliefs and mortuaries due to 
bY Tuperio.” lords, thoſe laws were eaſily wreſted or 
evaded to anſwer the purpoſes of oppreſſion. Nay, 
to ſuch laviſh reſtrictions were they reduced, that all 
perſons whatſoever of the commonalty in rowns and 
| villages, were commanded on pain of death to put 
A out their fires and candles on the ringing of a bell, 
. which was thence diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
„ of couvre feu, or cover fire, ſince corrupted into 
Bu Moulin, curfew; a regulation which, though it had been 
practiſed at Caen in Normandy, for the prevention 
of riots, conflagrations, and other miſchievous ac- 
« cidents, was, by the free independent ſpirit of the 
\#. Engliſh, conſtrued into the moſt defpotic exertion 
Wl! | of arbitrary power, and reſented accordingly. 
1 The clerry The ſeverity of the Conqueror's plan was not con- 
1 . CO fined to the nobility and the commons, but extended 
| j alſo to the clergy, whoſe charters he violated without 
Th | ſcruple, paying no manner of regard to the impre- 
4 cations Which former kings had denounced againſt 
thoſe of their ſucceſſors who ſhould attempt to in- 
fringe or annul the exemptions which they granted 
to biſhops, abbeys, and churches. - He Mn” = 
x | that 
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that church-lands, as well as others, ſhould be 4: C. 1070. 


ſubject to military ſervice, and furniſh a certain 


number of horſemen in time of war; and if any 


eccleſiaſtic refuſed to comply with this ordinance, 
he was removed from his benefice, which was given 
to a ſtranger : beſides, he lodged almoſt his whole 
army at free-quarters in monaſteries. By theſe 
means he maintained his troops, without diminiſh- 
ing his own revenue, and at the ſame time kept a 
neceſſary watch over the conduct of the monks, who 
were very apt to intermeddle in politics. He exe- 
cuted another project, which was ſtill more provok- 
ing to that venerable body, and intailed upon him 


the ſecret curſes of the people. Being informed by . 


his emiſſaries, that many families had depoſited 
their plate and money in monaſteries, he ordered 
all thoſe religious houſes to be ſearched, and ſeized 
upon every thing that was valuable, pretending it 
belonged to the rebels : he did not even ſpare the 
ſhrines of ſaints and the ſacred vaſes on this occa- 

ſion. | | 
Not yet fatisfied with theſe meaſures for the hu- 
miliation of the clergy, he reſolved to depreſs ſome 
biſhops and abbots, whoſe wealth and credit he 
looked upon with jealouſy and diſquiet. That he 
might proceed, however, in a judicial form on ſuch 
important affairs, he directed the pope's two legates 
to aſſemble a council at Weſtminſter, in which 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was depoſed 
for having intruded himſelf into that ſee, of which 
his predeceſſor Robert had not been canonically de- 
prived. Agelmar, biſhop of Elmham in Eaſt- 
Anglia, Algeric of Durham, and ſome other pre- 
lates, diſagreeable to the king, met with the ſame 
fate; while others, to whole conduct he could 
take no exception, were baniſhed and impriſoned 
without form of proceſs, and their places filled 
with ſtrangers from different climes. Lanfranc, 
an 


Stigand, 
archbiſhop 
of Canter- 
br-y, and 
ſeveral other 
prelates, de- 


poſed, 


Flor, Wig. 
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A. C. 1070. an Italian, and formerly abbot of a monaſtery in 


Hoveden, 


William's 
vaſt reve- 
Aues. 


Caen, he promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. Tho- 
mas, a canon of Bayeux, was created archbiſhop 
of York; the dioceſes of Wincheſter, Elmham, 
and Selſey, were beſtowed upon three of his own 
chaplains, and the abbeys from which the Engliſh 
were expelled, ſupplied with Norman ſuperiors : 
nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned that theſe places 
were filled with perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
William, in order to maintain thoſe encroach- 
ments on the liberty of the nation, found it neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport a large ſtanding army, which could 
not be ſubſiſted without great oeconomy, as well 
as an immenſe revenue : he therefore, among other 
regulations, erected the court of exchequer, for au- 
diting and paſſing the accounts of all officers employ 
in collecting the crown revenues; for determining 
all actions relating thereto, and puniſhing the ex- 
actions and irregularities of the collectors, as well 
as the delays and defaults of payment in the ſub- 


ject. His revenue, excluſive of the old demeſne 


lands ſet apart for ſupplying his houſhold with all 
ſorts of proviſion, conſiſted in a land-tax called 
Danegelt, a quit-rent out of all the lands of Eng- 
land, wardſhips, reliefs, and fines, livery of here- 
ditary lands, aſſignation of dower, licences of mar- 
riage, leave to ſue in the king's court, mulcts, and 


forfeitures for marrying without licence, and other 


miſdemeanours, beſides pecuniary penalties, by 
which all ſorts of crimes were puniſhed ; tolls and 
cuſtoms for paſſage, pontage, freedom of fairs and 


markets, protection and liberty of buying and 


ſelling, and duties laid upon merchandize. Be- 
ſides theſe general branches, he received occaſional 
aids due from the fees of thoſe who held of the 
crown by knight's ſervice ;' and occaſionally levied 
taillage upon ſocage tenants, and trading towns: 
ſo that his revenue amounted to about four by: 

| re 
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dred thouſand pounds a year, every pound being C. 1070. 


really equal to that weight of ſilver ; conſequently 
the whole to be eſtimated at twelve hundred thou- 


ſand pounds of the preſent computation : a ſum Or, Vital, | 


which, conſidering the difference of prices between 
that period and the preſent time, was equivalent 
to twelve millions of money of modern eſtimation. 
How rich and powerful then muſt this king have 
been, who, over and above his vaſt income, con- 
ſtantly maintained ſixty thouſand knights, by 
quartering them upon monaſteries or aſſigning lands 
for their ſubſiſtence ! 


This ſtanding army was more grievous to the As infur- 


ſubject than all other impoſitions combined; and 


en 


taiſed by 


far from taming them into abject ſubmiſſion, ſerved the abbot of 


only to render them deſperate, and excite them to 
enterprizes that ſhould end either in liberty or de- 
ſtructibn. A new conſpiracy was formed under the 
auſpices of Frederic, abbot of St. Alban's, for 
driving the king and Normans out of the country 
and the ſcheme was executed with ſuch conduct and 
ſecrecy, that a conſiderable army was aſſembled 
before William received the leaſt intimation of 
their deſign. Edgar Atheling, arriving from Scot- 
land, put himſelf at the head of this inſurrection, 
and was proclaimed king of England in all the 
places that favoured their intention. The Norman 
was extremely diſturbed by this bold enterprize, 
which ſeemed to be the prelude of a general revolt ; 
and he imparted the ſubject of his diſquiet to Lan- 
franc, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ad- 
viſed him to treat the Engliſh with leſs ſeverity, 
and commence a negotiation with the rebels before 
the flame ſhould ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom. 
William accordingly propoſed a conference with 
the chiefs of the malcontents at Berkhamſtead, 
where he heard with great temper the recapitulation 
of all their grievances, and not only promiſed — 
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redreſs them, but ſwore upon the evangeliſts he 
would re-eſtabliſh the laws of Edward: the Con- 
feſſor. The malcontents, ſatisfied with this con- 
deſcenſion in a prince of his character, diſmiſſed 
their troops, and returned to their own homes, 
The king no ſooner underſtood they were diſ- 
perſed, than without paying the leaſt regard to his 
oath, which he conſidered' as an extorted obliga- 
tion, ordered a .great number of thoſe who had 
taken up arms to be apprehended, and ſome of 
them were put to death, ſome impriſoned and ba- 
niſhed the realm. Edgar returned to Scotland, 
others fled for refuge to Ireland, Denmark, and 
Norway, and the abbot of St. Alban's retired to 
the iſle of Ely, where he ſoon died of 2 and 
diſappointment. William immediately ſeized the 
effects of his monaſtery, which he would have 
ruined intirely, if the execution of his purpoſe had 
not been prevented by the remonſtrances of his fa- 

vourite Lanfranc. 
While the tyranny of William intimidated one 
part of the nation into unreſiſting ſlavery, it exaſ- 
rated others into efforts of revenge. A good 
number of theſe deſperate adventurers retired to 
the iſle of Ely, which being ſurrounded by a mo- 
raſs, they thought they ſhould be able to defend 
themſelves from William's power. Thither the two 
brothers Morcar and Edwin repaired from court, 
where they found themſelves expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger from the king's jealouſy ; though 
Edwin was afterwards killed by his own attendants, 
in his journey towards Scotland, which he under- 
took with a view to engage Malcolm in the cauſe of 
the revolters. Egelric and Egelwin, biſhops of 
Durham and Hereford, together with many other 
perſons of diſtinction, joined the malcontents of 
Ely, who choſe for their general the valiant Here- 
ward de Wake, who had, ſince his return to Eng- 
land, 
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land, never - ceaſed to harrafs the Normans, and 4+ C. 1070. 
was eſteemed the braveſt ſoldier and moſt expert 
warrior of his age. This nobleman heing inveſted x,guiph. 
with the chief command, and juſtly ſuppoſing that Hovead. 
the place would ſoon be attacked by William, em- 
ployed all his {kill and attention in augmenting and 
improving the defences, and laying in' a ſufficient 

ſtore of proviſion for a tedious ſiege. The king, 

who was well acquainted with Hereward's capacity, 
ordered his troops to march immediately, in ho 

of ſurpriſing him before he ſhould be prepared fe 
oppoſition ; but he found ſuch precautions already 
taken, that he retained no hope of -reducing the 

place by any other way than that of ſtarving the 
beſieged ; and therefore he converted his operations 

into a blockade. This, however, was a very te- 

dious method of proceeding, as Hereward was 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſion, and the more 
vexatious to William at this juncture, as he was 
appriſed of an irruption into the northern provinces 

made by Malcolm, king of Scotland. 

At length he contrived a ſcheme which ſucceeded They are 
to his wiſh. He ſeized the lands belonging to the ene! 
abbey which ſtood within the iſle, "and diſtributed ; 

them among his courtiers; an alienation that raiſed 
a prodigious clamour among the monks, who im- 
portuned their abbot Thurſtan to make peace with 
the king, ſo as that their manours ſhould be reſtored. 
The abbot, thus incited, ſent a private emiſſary to 
William, with a promiſe of delivering the iſle into 
his hands, together with a thouſand marks of ſilver, 
provided he would re-eſtabliſh him in poſſeſſion of ; 
the lands he had taken away. The king complied A. c. 271. 
with this advantageous propoſal, and the monks 
found means to admit his troops into the iſland, fo 
as to ſurpriſe the belieged. Hereward, finding him- 
ſelf betrayed, cut his paſſage through the Norman 
troops, {word in hand; but the reit were obliged 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. Sotne were puniſhed 
with the loſs of their eyes, others had their hands 
cut off, and a few were committed to cloſe priſon 
among theſe laſt were Morcar, and Egelwin biſhop 
of Durham, though the latter, for having excom- 
municated the king, was afterwards ſtarved to 
death at Abingdon. The monks themſelves did 
not eſcape unpuniſhed, notwithſtanding the capitu- 
lation they had obtained. William not only ex- 
acted from them another thouſand marks, but ſad- 
dled their monaſtery with the maintenance of forty 
horſemen. | 
During theſe tranſactions, Malcolm ravaged the 
northern provinces with great barbarity, pillaging, 
burning, and deſtroying the open towns and vil- 
lages, and butchering, without diſtinction of age 
or ſex, all thoſe miſerable wretches whom he 
deemed unfit for the purpoſes of ſlavery. . Goſpa- 
tric, governor of Northumberland, finding him- 
ſelf too weak to oppoſe the progreſs of Malcolm by 
giving him battle, endeavoured to make a diver- 
ſion by entering the kingdom of Cumberland, in 
which he committed the like exceſſes ; ſo that they 
ſeemed to vye with each other in acts of cruelty and 
depredation. William, alarmed at theſe hoſtilities, 
had no ſooner quelled the revolt at Ely, than he 
began his march for Scotland, whither Malcolm 
had, by this time, retired with a prodigious booty. 
After the Engliſh army had ſuſtained incredible 
fatigues in ſuch a long and troubleſome march, the 
king arrived on the borders, and advancing into 
Northumberland, found Malcolm in poſſeſſion of 
a very advantageous poſt, from whence he could 
not attempt to diſlodge him, without incurring the 
moſt imminent danger. William therefore en- 
camped in his neighbourhood ; and the two armies 
lay facing one another for ſeveral days, during 
which both generals ſeemed unwilling to begin a 
battle, 
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battle, which, in all probability would be attended 4. C. 1977 


with the moſt important conſequences, inaſmuch as 
they were pretty equally matched in courage, num- 


ber, and diſcipline, Theſe conſiderations produced 


a treaty, for the performance of which hoſtages 
were given by Malcolm, -who likewiſe did homage 
for his poſſeſſions in Cumberland. Nevertheleſs, 
in his return through-that county, he fortified Car- 
liſle for his own uſe; and beſtowed the earldom 
of Northumberland upon Waltheof, after having 
taken it from Goſpatric, on pretence of his having 
carried on a correſpondence with the rebels: that 
nobleman, thus deprived of his poſſeſſion, retired 
to Scotland, where Malcolm created him earl of 
Dunbar. Edgar Atheling, in conſequence of the 
treaty concluded between England and Scotland, 


An, Sax. 
Ingulph, 


renounced - his claim to the throne, and in the 


courſe of the enſuing year-repaired to Normandy, 
where he was graciouſly received and reſtored to 
his honours'by the king, who ſettled upon him a 
mark per diem for his ſubſiſtence ; though ſuch 
was the ſimplicity: of this darling of the Engliſh, 
that he afterwards reſigned his penſion for a fine 
horſe belonging to William, which he had a deſire 
to poſſeſs. | 

Philip, king of France, who envied the proſpe- 
rity of William, and became jealous of the power 
of ſuch a formidable vaſſal, refolved to co-operate 
with the Engliſh malcontents, in hope of ſeeing 
the Conqueror ſtill expelled from his new kingdom. 
During theſe troubles, he invaded Normandy, even 
without a previous declaration of war; at the ſame 
time Fulk, count of Anjou, ſpirited up a revolt in the 
county of Le Maine, which William had formerly 
annexed to his dominions ; the town and citadel of 
Le Mans was taken, and the Normans driven out 
of the country. To quell theſe commotions, the 
Conqueror raiſed an army of Engliſh, amounting 
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to fifty thouſand, and leaving his own countrymen 
to guard the kingdom, landed with the others in 
Normandy. Theſe being joined by a reinforee- 
ment of Normans, he took the field againſt the 


French and the revolters; and having reduced the 


province of Le Maine, and gained ſeveral advan- 
tages over the enemy, Philip thought proper to 
make advances towards an accommodation, and a 
peace was concluded at Bruyeres. While William 
reſided in Normandy, Gregory VII. otherwiſe 
known by the name of Hildebrand, the moſt in- 


ſolent pontiff that ever poſſeſſed the ſee of Rome, 


A. C. 1073. 


Fadmer. 
Diady. 


A conſpi - 
racy formed 
againſt him 
by the Nor- 
mans in 
England, 


ſummoned him by a nuncio to do homage for the 
kingdom of England, as a fief of the Roman ſee, 
and to pay up the arrears of Romeſcot or St. Peter's 
penny, which had been for ſome years neglected. 
To this peremptory demand, William rephed that 
he held his crown of God only and his own ſword ; 
and when the nuncio threatened him with the cen- 
ſures of the church, he publiſhed an edict forbid- 
ing all his ſubjects to acknowledge any pope but 


ſuch as he ſhould approve, or receive any order 
from Rome without his permiſſion. This reſolute 


behaviour gave Gregory to underſtand, that the 
Norman was not a prince to be intimidated by ec- 
cleſiaſtical thunder; and therefore he deſiſted from 
his pretenſions, upon William's promiſing to pay 
the arrears that were due. | 
The king's long abſence gave riſe to a conſpiracy 
in England, hatched by perſons whom he leaſt of 
all ſuſpected of diſaffection. Roger, the younger 


ſon of William Fitzoſborne, who ſucceeded to the 
Engliſh eſtate and earldom of Hereford, had either 
by way of compliment to his ſovereign, or in com- 


pliance with ſome obligation of the feudal law, 
tollicited William's conſent to the marriage of his 
ſiſter with Ralph de Guair earl of the Eaſt- Angles. 
This favour was requeſted, and flatly refuſed 7 

the 
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the king before his departure from England; but 4.0. 1973+ 


as the parties had agreed upon the articles, the 
ceremony was performed, and the nuptials were 
ſolemnized with great magnificence at Exning in 
Suffolk, where a great number of barons, biſhops, 
and military officers, were aſſembled on this oc- 
caſion, and among the reſt Waltheof, the new 
created earl of Northumberland. As the parents 
of the new-married couple were well acquainted 
with the character of William, who would never 
forgive this tranſaction, undertaken in direct op- 
poſition to his will, they took the opportunity, 
while the gueſts were warmed with wine, to intro- 
duce that ſubject of converſation ; they inveighed 
againſt the ſeverity of William's government ; they 
obſerved that, by means of his exceſſive impoſitions, 
he took away with one hand what he had given 
with the other ; that this tyranny extended even 


to their domeſtic affairs, ſeeing; he controuled them 


in the diſpoſal of their ſiſters and daughters. They 
affected to expreſs compaſſion for the Engliſh na- 
tion, which he had ſo cruelly inflaved ; they in- 
veighed againſt the reſerve and haughtineſs of his 
diſpoſition z and laſtly, expatiated upon the diſ- 
grace of being ſubjected to the arbitrary power of 
a baſtard mar uſurper. By theſe inſinuations the 
gueſts, already intoxicated with the fumes of the 
entertainment, were inflamed to ſuch a degree of 
temerity, that they unanimouſly reſolved to take 
arms and oppoſe the king's return ; and in the 
mean time determined to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of 
Swein king of Denmark, the profefled and inve- 
terate enemy of the Norman; Next day, when 
Waltheof began to reflect cooly upon the danger 
in which he had embarked, he plainly perceived 
that whatever ſhould happen, he muſt be a loſer, 
becauſe he and his country would ſuffer by the 
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petty tyrants, in caſe they ſhould ſucceed ; and he 
being the only Engliſhman engaged in the conſpi- 
racy, would be the chief aim of William's ven- 
geance, provided their ſcheme ſhould miſcarry, as 
he could not help thinking it would ; beſides, he 
was influenced on this occaſion by motives of gra- 
titude to the king, who had honoured him with 
particular marks of confidence and favour. 

In conſequence of thoſe ſuggeſtions, he com- 
municated the particulars of the conſpiracy to Lan- 
franc archbiſhop of Canterbury; and, by the ad- 
vice of that prelate, took ſhipping immediately for 
Normandy, where he made a full diſcovery of the 
plot to the king, and met with a gracious recep- 
tion. William, though he had not yet intirely 
appeaſed the troubles of his hereditary dominions, 
no ſooner received this intelligence than he ſet ſail 
for England, where he found the diſturbance al- 


ready ſuppreſſed by the diligence of his brother 


Odo, whom he had left regent of the kingdom. 
The two chiefs of the conſpiracy had taken the 
field with their followers, as ſoon as Waltheof diſ- 
appeared. Roger attempted to croſs the Severne, 
but was prevented by Wulſtan biſhop of Worceſter, 
and Urſo high-ſheriff of the county. Ralph ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and 
being defeated at Fagadun by Odo, and Geoffry 
the juſticiary, the right foot of every priſoner was 
cut off by way of puniſhment. He himſelf eſcaped 
to his caſtle at Norwich, which was immediately 
inveſted ; but deſpairing of pardon, in cafe he 
ſhould fall into the king's hands, he found means 
to ſteal away into Denmark. After his departure 
the caſtle was for ſome time vigorouſly defended by 
his counteſs, who, nevertheleſs, was obliged at 
length to capitulate, and obtained permiſſion to 
follow her huſband. Mean while that nobleman 
was favourably received at the court of Swein, _ 

ur- 
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furniſhed him with a fleet of two hundred ſail, 4. C. 1074. 
commanded by his own ſon Canute, and earl Haco, 
which ſoon after appeared upon the coaſt of Eng- 
land. But by this time all the meaſures of the 
conſpirators were broken, and the king's forces 
ready to oppoſe their landing; ſo that the Danes 
did not attempt to make a deſcent, but retired to 
the ports of Flanders, from whence Ralph repaired 
to an eſtate that belonged to him in Bretagne 
and he was there joined by his wife and garriſon Sr. Vital 
from the caſtle of Norwich. G.Malmeſt 
William, on his return to England, had ſeized Waltheof is 
the forfeited honours and eftate of this nobleman en 
there ; and condemned Roger earl of Hereford, his 
own kinſman, to cloſe impriſonment. The reſt of 
the conſpirators were either hanged, blinded, or 
deprived of their hands: but the ſate of Waltheof 
was univerſally regretted. Notwithſtanding the can- 
dour with which this noble ear] had acted in this 
affair, and the interceſſion of Lanfranc, who pleaded 
his cauſe with the king, he was brought to his 
trial, upon the information of his own wife Judith; 
and being an Engliſhman poſſeſſed of a great for- 
tune, and qualities that excited the jealouſy of the 
Conqueror, he was convicted of treaſon, and pri- 
vately beheaded without the walls of Wincheſter. 
His body was at firſt thrown ignominiouſly into a 
ditch, where it lay a fortnight, ſlightly covered 
with earth, and was then removed to the chapter- 
houſe at Croyland, where it was honourably in- 
terred. This was the laſt Engliſhman who main- A. c. 1075. 
tained any conſiderable power or influence in the 
nation. He was tall and well-proportioned ; of 
undaunted courage and incredible bodily ſtrength ; 
devout, generous, charitable, and exceedingly be- 
loved : his popularity was ſuch, that a private ex- 
ecution was thought neceſſary. He was not only 
bewailed by his country, but conſidered as a martyr, 
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and miracles were ſaid to be wrought at his tomb: 
while his widow was univerſally abhorred, and 
ended her days in miſery and remorſe. 

The Conqueror having re-eſtabliſhed the peace of 
his government, and extinguiſhed the laſt embers 
of rebellion with blood, croſſed the ſea again, in 
order ro execute his vengeance upon Ralph de 
Guair, againſt whom he marched into Bretagne, 
and beſieged the city of Dal, which, however, he 
could not reduce, before the king of France ſent 
forces to its relief. When he heard of their ap- 
proach, he raiſed the ſiege, and retired with ſuch 
precipitation, that he leit all his baggage and his 
rents ſtanding. Seeing little probability of ſuc- 
ceeding in theſe attempts againſt Hoel count of 
Bretagne, who was Ralph's protector, he ſet on 
foot a negotiation with him, and a treaty was 
afterwards concluded at Bayeux; the principal ar- 
ticle of which imported, that his daughter Con- 
itance ſhould be given in marriage to Alain Fer- 
gant, Hoel's eldeſt ſon; and the nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized at Caen with great magnificence. 

Immediately after the conſummation of this mar- 
riage he,returned to England, where nothing re- 
markable happened ; and he now ſeemed to enjoy 
ſome repoſe trom the inceſſant troubles that had 
hitherto agitated his reign, when all of a ſudden 
he was involved in family-diſquiets. His eldeſt ſon 
Robert, ſurnamed, from his ſhort legs, Gambaron, 
or Courtes-huſcs, had called upon his father, after 
the conqueſt of England, to perform the promiſe 
he had made, to leave him in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy, as ſoon as the Conqueror himſelf ſhould be 
maſter of this kingdom. This promiſe he had 
made in the French council, while he was in Paris 
ſolliciting ſuccours for his expedition from Philip; 
and afterwards, in a dangerous fit of illneſs, he re- 

3 newed 
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newed the promiſe, declared Robert heir to his &. C. 1975: 


hereditary dominions, and as ſuch the barons of 
Normandy and Maine did him homage. After 
having been crowned king of England, he had de- 
layed performance, on pretence of the numerous 
revolts among the Engliſh, and the invaſions with 
which he was threatened by the Scots and Danes ; 
but all theſe objections being removed, and the 
kingdom totally reduced to ſubmiſſion, when Ro- 
bert reminded him of his promiſe, he flatly told 
him he would not undreſs himſelf before he went 
to bed ; and therefore he muſt wait till his deceaſe. 
The ſon, though ambitious, brave, and enterpri- 
ſing, maintained ſuch filial reſpect for his father, that, 
perhaps, he would have taken no ſtep to diſturb his 
tranquillity, had not he been inſtigated by Ivo and 
Alberic, ſons of Hugh de Grentemeſnil, who, 
having been deprived of their father's Engliſh ho- 
nours and eſtate, were enemies to the Conqueror, 
and let ſlip no opportunity to kindle a diſſenſion 
between him and his eldeſt ſon. They repreſented 
to Robert, whoſe temper, though mild, was yet 
inflammable, that his father's refuſal was not only 
an injury, but a flagrant affront; and that his in- 
tention was to ſhare his Norman dominions be- 
tween his other two ſons, William Rufus and 
Henry, who had engroſſed his whole favour. At 
the very time, while his mind was irritated by this 
remonſtrance, his brothers happened, whether by 
accident or deſign, to behave rudely in his pre- 
ſence, and beſprinkled him with ſome water, which 
they pretended to throw at one another in jeſt. 
This boyiſh inſult provoked Robert to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he drew his ſword, and miſchief would 
have enſued, had not the father, who was in the 
neighbourhood, immediately interpoſed. But, he 
could not allay the animoſity, which from this 
moment prevailed in his family, Robert and his 
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A. C. 1975. confederates withdrew to Rouen, in the middle of 


the night, hoping to ſurpriſe the caſtle ; but his 
deſign was defeated by Roger de Ivry the gover- 
nor. 'Thus the flame broke out, and the young 
Norman nobility in general declared for Robert; 
while the king took meaſures for ſuppreſſing the 
inſurrection, by giving orders to ſeize and puniſh 
all the partiſans of his rebellious ſon, ſome of 
whom were apprehended and impriſoned, and the 
reſt, who fled, were deprived of their eſtates. The 
nobility of Bretagne, Anjou, and Maine, intereſted 
themſelves in this quarre], ſome declaring for the 
ſon, and others adhering to the father, and a ſort 
of piratical war was maintained three or four years, 


with ſome intervals of accommodation. It was in 


one of theſe that William croſſed the fea to Eng- 
land; and in his abſence hoſtilities were renewed in 
Normandy. Philip king of France, envying the 
power and glory of William, fomented the di- 
viſion in ſecret, encouraged Robert with magnifi- 
cent promiſes of ſupport, and in the mean time aſ- 
ſiſted him with the means to keep the war alive. 


Robert likewiſe received private ſupplies from his 


own mother, whoſe favourite he was, and he found 
other reſources in the friendſhip of the Norman 

lords, by whom he was exceedingly beloved. 
William, not a little anxious and perplexed by 
theſe domeſtic troubles, levied a ſtrong army of 
Engliſh, and tranſported it to Normandy, where 
Robert being in no condition to withſtand ſuch a 
reinforcement, added to the Normans, who till 
eſpouſed his father's cauſe, demanded a ſafe re- 
treat of Philip, who, being unwilling to engage 
himſelf openly in a war with the king of England, 
prevailed upon the Vidame Helie, to admit him 
into Gerberoy, a ſtrong fortreſs in the Beauvoiſis. 
In this place Robert was joined by a great num- 
ber of French noblemen, who went thither, 2 
their 
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their vaſſals, to ſignalize their courage under the 
command of a prince who was counted one of the 
beſt ſoldiers of his time, and from thence they 
' ravaged all the Vexin Norman, and the Pais de 
Caux. 

With a view to ſtop theſe incurſions, William 
began his march in the depth of winter, and in- 
veſted Gerberoy, the ſiege of which he carried on 
with vigour about three weeks, during which many 
ſallies were made, and a number of ſignal adven- 
tures in chivalry performed. In one of thoſe actions, 
Robert perceiving an officer of the Engliſh army, 
fighting on horſeback with remarkable proweſs and 
impetuoſity, ran at him with a lance, wounded 
and diſmounted him at the firſt encounter. The 
next blow would, in all probability, have put an 
end to his life, had not the vanquiſhed cavalier 
lifted up his beaver, and diſplayed the individual 
countenance of his own father. Robert, ſhocked 
at this outrage which he had unknowingly com- 
mitted againſt the laws of nature, immediately fell 
upon his knees, craved pardon with tears in his 
eyes, and remounted his father with his own hands; 
William, ſtung with ſhame and indigation, inſtead 
of granting the pardon he requeſted, is ſaid to have 
curſed him with great bitterneſs. Be that as it 
will, he forthwith raiſed the ſiege, and returned to 
Rouen, where he was prevailed upon by the im- 
portunities of his queen, ſeconded by Roger earl of 
Shrewſbury, and ſome Norman barons, to be re- 
conciled to his rebellious ſon, whom however, he 
would not truſt in Normandy after his departure, 
but brought him over to England on pretence of 
ſending him to command an army againſt the Scots, 
who had by this time invaded England. 

Malcolm king of Scotland had ravaged the 
northern provinces during the preceding year, while 
William was engaged in an expedition to Wales, 

where 
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4. C. 1077. where he received homage from the princes of that 

country, and compelled them to pay an annual 
Malcolm tribute. The Scots having ſucceeded ſo well in their 
Non. firſt incurſion, were encouraged to repeat the in- 
Walcher vaſion, eſpecially as the whole county of Northum- 
Durham is berland was involved in the utmoſt confuſion and 


alaſſinated, difcord, occaſioned originally by the murder of 
Walcher biſhop of Durham. This prelate had, at 
the death of Waltheof, purchaſed the earldom of 
Northumberland of the king; and being a man of 
an eaſy, indolent diſpoſition, ſuffered his officers to 
oppreſs the people: he was chiefly governed by 
Leofwine, his chaplain, and Giſelbert, his kinſman 
and deputy, who, among other outrages, aſſaſſi- 
nated Legulph, a wiſe, devout, and charitable 
nobleman who had often adviſed the biſhop to diſ- 
card ſuch evil counſellors. Walcher was extremely 
concerned at the murder of a perſon whom he 
eſteemed ſo much; but the perpetrators of it had 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over him, that inſtead 
of ſurrendering them to juſtice, he endeavoured to 
compound the matter, by making ſome ſatisfac- 
tion to the relations of the deceaſed. With that 
view he appeared at a county- court at Gateſhead, 
where the people were fo incenſed at his attempt to 
fcreen fuch atrocious murderers and oppreſſors, that 
they fell upon them without form of trial, and 
hewed them in pieces; then turned their ſwords 
againſt the biſhop, who was ſlain with all his fol- 

A. c. 1080. Jowers. Thus arouſed, they marched to Durham, 

— and inveſted the caſtle; but, in a few days, were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, by the yigorous ſallies of 
the garriſon. Odo, chief juſticiary of the king- 
dom, was detached with a body of troops to quell 
this inſurrection ; but, before he arrived, the mu- 
tineers had diſperſed, and the principal authors of 
the maſſacre quitted the kingdom. Nevertheleſs, ' 
he ordered al! thoſe who were in any ſhape acceſ- 
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ſary to the revolt, to be put to death, deprived of 4. C. 1080. 

their hands, or mulcted in large ſums of money: 

he deſolated the whole country, robbed the church 

of all its rich ornaments, and left a ſtrong garri- : 

ſon in the caſtle. Sim. Dun. as 

It was on the back of this diſaſter, which had Robert 

augmented the people's abhorrence of the Nor- ige Mew” 

mans, that A entered Northumberland: Tyne. 

and William ſent his ſon Robert with a body of 

forces to repel him into his own country. The 

Scot did not think proper to wait for his approach, 

but returned to Scotland with a conſiderable booty; 

and the prince having advanced beyond the border, 

marched back to the river Tyne, on the banks of 

which, near Monkceſter, he erected a fortreſs, 

which, in contradiſtinction to the other, was called 

Newcaſtle. At his return to court, finding his | 

father ſtill cold and indifferent, he ſet out upon his- | 
| 
| 
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travels, attended by ſome of his Norman adherents; 

and having made the tour of Europe, at laſt fixed 

his reſidence at the court of France, where he re- : 
mained till his father's death. TIO 


We have already ſeen in what manner the king 9rizin of 
had fleeced the Saxons, to gratify his own avarice; bk. 
and now he thought it was high time to make his 
advantage alſo of his Norman ſubjects, among 
whom he had parcelled out all the lands in the 
kingdom. That he might exactly know what im- 
poſitions they could bear, he reſolved to procure 
the moſt minute information touching the value of J. 
his own demeſnes, as well as the lands which his 1. 
tenants held in capite: for this purpoſe, he ap- 1 
pointed commiſſioners to repair to the different 
counties, and make a general ſurvey of the king- 
dom, by the verdict of juries ſworn in every hun- 
dred, wapentac, or county, who ſpecified the ex- 
tent and value of all the arable land, paſture, 
meadow, and wood, poſſeſſed by every individual; 

and 
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A. C. 1080. and this deſcription included the numbers of free: 


Little 
Doomſday. 


The king 

depopulates 
Hampſhire, 
to ſorm the 
New Foreſt, 


men, ſocmen “, villains, cottagers, bordars, ſlaves, 
cattle, ſheep, hogs, horſes, mills, and fiſheries. Six 
years were conſumed in finiſhing this regiſter, which 
was denominated Doomſday-book, and lodged in 
the office of the chamberlains of the exchequer. 
This detail enabled him to regulate the taxations in 
ſuch a manner, that all the inhabitants ſhould bear 
their dues, in proportion of the burthen, which he 
laid on as heavy as they could endure ; loading them 
not only with incredible duties and taxes, but alſo 
with the whole maintenance of his army, towards 
which he did not give one farthing out of his own 
cofters. 

Having taken theſe meaſures to gratify his ava- 
rice, his next care was to indulge another paſſion 
no leſs pernicious to his ſubjects. He loved the 
chace with ſuch fury of deſire, that he depopulated 
the country in Hampſhire, to the extent of thirty 
miles; turning out the inhabitants, deſtroying all 
the villages, houſes, plantations, and even churches, 
that ſtood within that tract, which was reſerved for 
the habitation of wild beaſts, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the New Foreſt. In the time of the 
Saxon kings, all noblemen, without diſtinction, 
had a right to enjoy this diverſion in countries and 
foreſts where the game abounded : but William, 
either with a view to gratify his own paſſion for 
hunting, without participation, or in hope of raiſing 
money from treſpaſſes, appropriated all thoſe foreſts 
to himſelf, and publiſhed very ſevere laws Þ to pro- 


pleaſure of his lands, goods, and chat- 
tels, and compel him to pay redemp- 
tion money, before he could give away 
his own daughter in marriage, 

+ A perſon convicted of having 
killed a deer, hare, or wild boar, was 
puniſhed with the loſs of his eyes ; 
whereas he might have atoned for 


murder, by a moderate fine, 
hibit 


- *® Soemen were tenants who held by 
no ſervile tenure, but payed their rent 
as a ſoke or ſign of freedom, Bordars, 
or Bordarii, were cottagers, who ſup- 
plied the lord of the manor with poul- 
try and eggs. Villains were perſons of 
low and ſervile condition, bound to 
certain work and corporal ſervice. 
The landlord could deprive him at 


WILLIAM TAT CONQUEROR. 
hibit his ſubjects from encroaching upon this part 
of his prerogative. The depopulation of the coun- 
try was not more ſeverely felt by the commons, 
than theſe reſtriftions were reſented by the nobility, 
both Normans and Engliſh, who looked upon them 
as an intolerable grievance, which deprived them 
of the chief amuſement in which they uſed to con- 
ſume their vacant hours. But he paid very little 
regard to their murmurs, while he derived ſuch ad- 
vantages from their tranſgreſſion; for they were ſo 
much addicted to hunting, that they choſe to under- 
go all the pecuniary penalties, rather than be de- 
prived of that exerciſe, 

This was one of the few inſtances, in which he 
made no difference between Saxon and Norman. 
In other reſpects, his partiality for his native coun- 
try ſeemed every day to increaſe. Though he could 
not, with any decency, aboliſh the laws that were 
aſcribed to his old friend Edward the Confeſſor, he 
introduced divers alterations in the manner of ad- 
miniſtring juſtice. He prohibited the biſhops from 
aſſiſting as uſual at county-courts, or ſhire-gemots, 
and aſſigned to them a ſeparate tribunal, on pre- 
tence of diſtinguiſhing between civil and eccleſiaſ- 
tical affairs ; but in reality with a view to deprive 
the prelates of their ſhare of the mulcts and amer- 
ciaments. He inſtituted new tribunals, ſome of 
which were ambulatory and followed the court, to 
the great inconvenience of the parties; and in theſe 
courts the proceedings were carried on in the Nor- 
man language, for the attainment of which he 
erected ſchools in all the towns and burroughs of 
the kingdom, commanding all parents to ſend their 
children to theſe ſeminaries, under ſevere penalties. 
He ordered the laws to be publiſhed in the Norman 
tongue; and at court no other was ever heard, 
William's intention was to ſupplant the Saxon with 
his own vernacular language: but all his ä 

miſ- 


its 


A, C. 1080. 


Chron, Sax. 


William 
makes alte- 
rations in 
the courts 
of juſtice, 
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miſcarried ; the mixture of the two produced 4 
third, which was different from either, and yet had 
affinity with both. The Engliſh were not only rob- 
bed of their language, but alſo pillaged of their 
ſubſtance, and in proportion as they became needy, 
their invaders grew tich, 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, the king's uterine bro- 
ther, after having reſided fifteen or ſixteen years in 
England, amaſſed ſo much treaſure that he reſolved 
to purchaſe the papacy. In the mean time he 
bought a ſumptuous palace at Rome, in which he 
propoſed to live till the death of the preſent incum- 
bent, that he might be at hand to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſſion. He took all his meaſures with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, and even perſuaded Hugh earl of Cheſter, 
together with a great number of his adherents and 
tenants, to follow him into Italy, where he would 
improve their fortunes under the ſhadow of St. 
Peter's chair. Having, concerted all his meaſures 
for the execution of this project, he took the op- 
portunity of the king's abſence to equip a veſſel at 
the iſle of Wight, where he propoſed to embark : 
but while he was detained by contrary winds, Wil- 
liam received intimation of his deſign, and re- 
ſolving to prevent the exportation of ſo much trea- 
ſure from his dominions, croſſed the ſea in perſon, 
and ſurpriſed him juſt as he was ſtepping on board. 
When he ordered his attendants to arteſt Odo, they 
were afraid of attaching the perſon of a prelate ; 
ſo that William was obliged to ſeize him with his 
own hand. Odo appealed to the pope, who, he 
faid, was the only perſon upon earth wlio had 
power to try a biſhop ; and the king replied, that 
he did not ſeize him as biſhop of Bayeux, but as 
earl of Kent, in which capacity he ſhould give an 
account of his adminiſtration. Mean while he con- 
fiſcated his effects, and ordered him to be tranſ- 
ported to Normandy, and impriſoned in the 
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of Rouen, where he remained till the death of the 4. C. 1082. 

Conqueror, notwithſtanding all the efforts of pope 

Gregory, who ſoothed and threatened William by 

turns in his behalf. Gul, Piet. 
Immediately after this tranſaction, William loſt an iafur- - 

his queen Mathilda, who died of a lingering diſ- Namandy, 

order, after having been his conſort three and thirty headed by 

years; and he was fo exceedingly afflicted at her abet 

death, that he ever after abſtained from his uſual re- Beaumont, 

creations, In the midſt of his ſorrow at this event, 

he was alarmed by an inſurrection in Le Maine, 

the nobility of which had been always averſe to 

the Norman government. Hubert, vicomte de 

Beaumont, diſguſted by ſome treatment he had re- 

ceived from the Conqueror, retired to his caſtle of 

Suſanne, which in thoſe days was counted im- 

pregnable, and from thence made incurſions into 

Le Maine, ravaging the country and IG: 

tached parties of the Norman garriſons. The kin 

marched immediately to his fortreſs, which he found 

ſo ſtrong, that he did not think proper to beſiege 

it in form; but erected a fort in the neighbour- 

hood, in which he left a garriſon, to check the 

viſcount's incurſions, under the command of his 

ſon-in-law Alain Fregnant, who was at firſt ſu- 

perior to the enemy. Hubert, however, in the 

ſequel, was joined by ſuch a number of friends 

and allies from France and Burgundy, as enabled 

him to inſult the Normans at the very gate of their 

fort, and maintain the war for three years, during 

which he obtained ſeveral advantages over William's 

troops, and at length obtained a complete victory. 

The king finding it impracticable to reduce him by 

force, offered to be reconciled to him if he would 

return to his duty ; and Hubert, being furniſhed 

with a ſafe conduct, repaired to England, where 

he was graciouſly received by the Conqueror, who Ord, Vital, 

re- 
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A. c. 1084. re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of all his father's 
eſtate. 
The Danes Perhaps this war would not have continued ſo 
invaſion of long, had not William's preſence been neceſſary in 
Eagan. England, to provide againſt an invaſion with which 
he was threatened by the king of Denmark. The 
Engliſh refugees in that country had aſſured Canute, 
that their countrymen wanted nothing but an op- 
portunity to ſhake off the Norman yoke; and that 
prince believed this was a favourable conjuncture 
for the conqueſt of England, to the crown of 
which he had ſome pretenſions. He therefore 
equipped a powerful armament ; and William be- 
ing apprized of his deſign, brought over an army 
of foreigners from the continent, becauſe he could 
not confide in the fidelity of his Engliſh ſubjects. 
At the ſame time he impoſed a tax of ſix ſhillings 
upon every- hide of land, which was three times the 
amount of the ordinary Danegelt ; and ſuppoſing 
the Danes would make their deſcent in the North, 
he ordered the whole province of Northumberland 
to be laid waſte, that they might find no ſubſiſt- 
ance at their arrival. Canute being informed of 
theſe precautions, deſiſted from his enterprize; and 
William, hearing he had laid aſide the deſign, 
diſbanded his forces: but the money raifed for 
their maintenance was never reſtored. On the 
contrary, he levied a new tax on occaſion of 
knighring his youngeſt fon Henry, in imitation of 
G. Manes, an eſtabliſhed cuſtom in Normandy, where a pre- 
Rog. de fent was always made to the father when the fon 
Hoved. received the order of knighthood. 
Edgar A- William found no difficulty in ſaddling his ſub- 
theling ſets jects with any incumbrances they could bear : he 
Paleſtine, Was now as abſolute as a Perſian emperor ; and 
had nothing to do but ſpeak and be obeyed. The 
Normans knew their poſſeſſions depended entirely 
upon his pleaſure ; and the Engliſh were fo _ 
tually 
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nation was executed, impriſoned, or exiled. Thoſe 
very few who ſtill breathed their native air, and 
enjoyed habitations of their own, were ſo much 
expoſed to the watchful jealouſy of the king, that 
their liberty and lives exiſted on the moſt preca- 
rious tenure, Edgar Atheling, though there was 


433 
tually cruſhed, that almoſt every nobleman of their *. ©: 19844 


nothing formidable in his talents, and nothing en- 


terpriſing in his genius, was ſtill the object of 


William's fear and ſuſpicion, becauſe he ſaw that 
prince, even in the low ſtate of dependence to 


which he had reduced him, careſſed by his ſubjects, 


on account of his birth, as well as of the amiable. 


qualities of his mind and perſon. Edgar, with 


the ſmall ſhare of diſcernment he poſſeſſed, could 


plainly perceive the dangerous predicament in 


which he ſtood, and therefore deſired permiſſion to 


go and ſerve as a volunteer againſt the infidels in 
Paleſtine. Nothing could be more agreeable than 


this requeſt to the Conqueror, who not only ap-, 


plauded his zeal for the chriſtian religion, but ſup- 
plied him with money to defray the expence of his 
voyage; and he departed without delay, accom- 
panied by two hundred Engliſh gentlemen, who, 
having loſt their eftates in England, reſolved to 
try their fortune abroad. | 9 

William being thus rid of all apprehenſion of rival- 
ſhip, and ſtill eager to augment his own power and 
territory, revived the pretenſions he had to the 
Vexin Francois, which had been ceded to his fa- 
ther by Henry, king of France, as a recompence 
for the aſſiſtance he had granted to that prince in 
his diſtreſſes. When the duke of Normandy died 
in the Holy Land, Philip, the ſucceſſor of Henry, 
took advantage of William's minority, and the 
troubles which broke out in Normandy, to ſeize 
and appropriate to himſelf this territory, which 
the hurry of the Conqueror's more intereſting at- 
Nums. X. 2 fairs 


Walfing, 


William re- 


vives his 


- pretenſions 
to the Vexin. 


Francois. 
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4. C. 1084. fairs had hitherto hindered him to reclaim. Per- 


Meets with 


an accident, 
makes his 
will, and 
dies at 
Hermen- 
wade, 


haps, as he was now in the decline of life, and much 
incommoded by corpulency, he might have allowed 
his title to lie dormant for the reſt of his reign, 
had it not been roufed by ſeveral petty incidents, 
which irritated the two monarchs againſt each other. 
Henry, the youngeſt ſon of the Conqueror, is ſaid 
to have quarrelled at cheſs with Lewis ſurnamed 
the Groſs, Philip's eldeſt fon, whom he wounded 
with the board, during a viſit to the French king, 
who then reſided. at Conflans St. Honorine, from 
whence Henry and his brother eſcaped by the 
ſwiftneſs of their horſes. Philip reſented this vio- 
lence, though his own ſon kad been the aggreſſor, 
and ordered his troops in garriſon at Mante to croſs 
the Eure and ravage Normandy : ſo that William 
reſolved to retort theſe. depredations; but, in the 
mean time, he began, by the advice of his phyſi- 
cians, to undergo a courſe of medicines for the re- 
duction of his unwieldy bulk. Philip, being made 
acquainted with this circumſtance, ſcoffingly aſked 
one day in public, if the good woman of England 
was ſtill in the ſtraw ? and this ſarcaſm being re- 
ported to William, he ſent a meſſage to the French 
king, giving him notice that he would ſoon be a- 
foot; and at his churching preſent him with ſuch 
a number of lights *, as would make his kingdom 
too hot for his reſidence. : 

In order to perform this promiſe, he levied a 
ſtrong army, and, entering the Ifle of France, de- 
ſtroyed and burned all the villages and houſes with- 
out oppoſition : then inveſting Mante, which he 
took by aſſault, the town was plundered, and with 
all the churches and monaſteries reduced to aſhes. 
Before the flames were extinguiſhed, William en- 


* Alluding to the cuſtom of thoſe tapers at the altar, upon their being 
days, in which women preſented wax churched after lying- in. | 
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tered in triumph; and his horſe chancing to place 
his fore feet on ſome hot aſhes, plunged with ſuch 
violence, that the rider was thrown forward, and 
bruiſed upon the pummel of the ſaddle to ſuch a 
degree, that he ſuffered a relapſe, and was obliged 
to return to Rouen, There he was attended by 
Gilbert, biſhop of Lyſieux, and Goulard, abbot 
of Jumieges, the moſt ſkilful phyſicians of the 
time : but, notwithſtanding all their endeavours, 
his diſtemper gained ground; and they at laſt gave 
him to underſtand that his end approached. Find- 
ing he could no longer enjoy the fruits of his uſur- 

ation, he reſolved to compound with heaven for 
all the blood he had ſhed, and the injuſtice he had 
committed; and diſtributed great part of the trea- 
ſure he had amaſſed in alms to the poor, and be- 
nefactions to churches and monaſteries, particularly 
to thoſe of Mante, which he had ſo lately deſtroyed. 
Then he ſettled his laſt will, in which he bequeathed 
Normandy and Le Maine to his eldeſt ſon Robert, 
whom he hated ; but he ſaw there was no other 
method to preſerve the peace of his hereditary do- 
minions. To Henry he left five thouſand pounds 
ſterling, and his mother's jointure, without one 
acre of territory ; and though he would not pretend 
to eftabliſh the ſucceſſion of England, which he 
had uſurped and oppreſſed in ſuch a cruel manner, 
he expreſſed his wiſh that the crown might devolve 
to his favourite ſon William, whom he immediately 
diſpatched with letters to archbiſhop Lanfranc, ſol- 
liciting that prelate's intereſt in his behalf. To the 
abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, he preſented his 
crown and ſceptre, the precious ſtone chalice, the 
golden candleſtics, and other regalia ufed at his co- 
ronation ; and gave order for releaſing the earls 
Morcar, Roger, Siward fon of Beorn, and Wul- 
noth, brother to Harold, who had been an hoſtage 
and priſoner ſince the reign of Edward the Con- 
FE ieftor, 
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feſſor. He was not ſo favourably inclined towards 
Odo, biſhop of Bayeux ; for when his brother, 
count of Mortain, interceded in his behalf, Wil- 
liam obſerved, that he ſhould do an injuſtice to man- 
kind, in ſetting at liberty that prelate, whom he 
knew to be a turbulent, ambitious churchman, 
cruel, vindictive, profligate, and rapacious : never- 
theleſs, he yielded to Robert's importunities, and 
ordered the biſhop to be enlarged, though he prog- 
noſticated abundance of miſchief as the conſequence 
of his liberty. The Conqueror, when he had thus 
regulated his temporal affairs, was conveyed in a 
litter to Hermentrude, a village near Rouen, where 
he might ſettle the concerns of his ſoul, without 
noife or diſturbance and there he reſigned his breath, 
in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, after having reigned 
two and fifty in Normandy, and one and twenty in 
England. | 
His body was depoſited in a church at Caen, 
which he himſelf had founded; and his two elder 
ſons being abſent, Henry wee the funeral, 
which was far from being magnificent, and attended 
with a very remarkable incident. The corps being 
carried into the church of St. Stephen, and the ſer- 
vice begun, one Aſcelin Fitz-Arthur, a Vavaſor, 
preſſing through the crowd, and ſtanding upon a 
high ſtone, called with a loud voice to the prelates 
that were in attendance, forbidding them to inter 
the body in that place, which was the area of his 
father's houſe, unjuſtly ſeized by the Conqueror, 
whom he now ſummoned betore the divine tribunal 
to anſwer for that act of oppreſſion. The biſhops 
immediately enquired into the nature of this charge, 
and finding it juſt, agreed to pay the demand *. 
From 
* His death was no ſooner known ſecure their caſtles; and the domeſtics 


than Henry ſnatched his legacy out of having robbed the houſhold, ran away: 
the treaſury ; thie noblemen retired to ſo that the body was left naked and 
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From the tranſactions of William's reign, he appears 
to have been a prince of great courage, capacity, 
and ambition, politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapa- 
cious ; ſtern and haughty in his deportment; re- 
ſerved and jealous in his diſpoſition. He was fond 
of glory, and though parſimonious in his houſhold, 
delighted in pomp and oſtentation. Though ſud- 
den and impetuous in his enterprizes, he was cool, 
deliberate, and indefatigable in times of danger and 
difficulty. His aſpect was nobly ſevere and im- 
perious, his ſtature tall and portly, his conſtitution 
robuſt, and the compoſition of his bones and muſcles 
ſo ſtrong, there was hardly a man of that age, who 
could bend his bow or handle his arms “. 


unattended, At the interment, the 
ſtone coffin was fo ill- proportioned, 
that in thruſting down the corpſe, the 
belly burſt, giving vent to ſuch an in- 
tolerable ſtench, that the people ran 


out of the church, andthe prieſts were, 


obliged to hurry over the ceremony, 
notwithſtanding the convenience of 
their incenſe and perfumes. 

* By kis wife Mathilda, of Flan- 
ders, William had four ſons and five 
daughters; namely, Robert, duke of 


Ff 3 


Normandy ; Richard, killed by a ſtag 
in the New Foreſt ; William and Hen- 
ry, who in their turns ſucceeded him 
on the Engliſh throne ; Cecilia, abbeſs 
of a nionaſtery at Caen; Conſtance, 
who married Alain Fergant duke of 
Bretagne ; Adda, the wife of Stephen 
count of Blois, whoſe ſon of the ſame 
name mounted the throne of England; 
Margaret, who died in her infancy ; 
and Eleonora, married to Alphonſo, 
king of Gallicia, 
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Surnamed RuFus, 


\ \ F1.L1aM Rurus was overtaken by the news of 


his father's death, while he waited for a 


favourable wind at Witſand; but this event he 


Rufus, who thought proper to conceal in England, until he had 


owes his 
clevation to 
Lanfranc, 
archbiſhop 
of Canter- 


bury, 


Daniel. 
Bromp. 
Hoved. 
Eadmeęr 


taken meaſures for ſecuring the crown. 


Perhaps 
he might have found more difficulty in aſcending 
the throne, had Robert been preſent to avail him- 
ſelf of his right of primogeniture; for William was 
hated both by Normans and Engliſh, on account of 
his ferocious diſpoſition, However, he owed his 
ſudden elevation to the credit of Lanfranc, and the 
attachment of Eudes, high-treaſurer, who not only 
made ſure of Dover, Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſt- 
ings, and other fortified places, but alſo delivered 
into his hands the riches of the Conqueror, amount- 
ing to ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling in money, be- 
ſides plate and jewels to a great value. Part of this 
treaſure he diſtributed among the churches and mo- 
naſteries, according to the late king's intention and 
deviſal, in order to attach the clergy to his intereſt, 
and part he beſtowed in largeſſes upon the ſoldiery. 
As it was found neceſſary to anticipate any deſigns 
that might be formed by Robert's partiſans, the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury exerted all his influence in 
favour of William, and having previouſly ſounded 
the individuals, aſſembled the majority of the biſhops 
and nobility at Weſtminſter, where the ceremony 
of his coronation was performed, about eighteen 
days after his father's death. In the beginning of 
his reign, the Engliſh nation began to believe them- 
ſelves happily diſappointed in their expectation of 
1 | Rufus, 
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Rufus, who had hitherto diſcovered a moſt brutal * ©: 1667. 


diſpoſition ; for he now ſeemed to pay the utmoſt 
regard to the councils of Lanfranc, which were 
mild and wholeſome, and altogether calculated for 
the advantage of the nation. This conduct, how- 
ever, was no more than a cloak, with which he diſ- 

uiſed, for the preſent, all the bad qualities of his 
— which he poſſeſſed without any of his virtues, 
except courage, if a ſavage ferocity deſerves that 
appellation. | 

Robert received the tidings of his father's deceaſe 
at Abbeville, from whence he forthwith repaired to 
Rouen, and took poſſeſſion of Normandy without 
oppoſition. This prince was the reverſe of Wil- 
liam in every thing but courage, in which and mi- 
litary capacity he yielded to no warrior of his time. 
He was open, generous, and humane, even to an 
exceſs that became criminal and pernicious; for he 
impoveriſhed himſelf to gratify the avarice of his 
adherents, and beſtowed the moſt conſiderable go- 
vernments of the province upon noblemen whoſe 
fidelity he had reaſon to ſuſpect. Morcar and Ul- 
noth, whom Henry had detained in priſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the Conqueror's orders, Robert immedi- 
ately enlarged, together with Duncan, the natural 
ſon of Malcolm, king of Scotland, who had been 
taken in the courſe of the war between the two 
Nations, 

Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, became his chief caun- 
ſellor ; but not contented with the favour of the 
duke of Normandy, he repaired to England, in 
order to ſollicit the reſtitution of his eſtate in that 


country, which William had confiſcated. He not 


only ſucceeded in this ſuit, but alſo ingratiated him- 
ſelf with William Rufus, whom he nevertheleſs re- 
ſolved to depoſe. He took umbrage at the credit 
of Lanfranc, whom he mortally hated for having 
adviſed the Conqueror to prevent his journey to 

Ff4 Rome; 


Robert' ge 
neroſity. 


Odo hatches 
a conſpiracy 
agai aſt 
William. 
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A. C. 3087. Rome; and he longed to raiſe Robert to the throne 


Brompton. 


of England, becauſe in this event he laid his account 
with being prime miniſter. He communicated his 
deſign to ſome Norman lords, who had eſtates upon 
the continent as well as in England, and thought 
they held them on a very precarious tenure under 
different ſovereigns, whereas an union of the two 
countries under one king would ſecure their pro- 
perty in both. This conſideration, added to the 
right of primogeniture and the liberality of Robert, 
eaſily determined them in his favour; while the 
Engliſh noblemen, who were ſo depreſſed and deſ- 
perate in their fortunes, ſaw nothing but advantage 
to themſelves in ſuch a change; and therefore wil- 
lingly engaged in the conſpiracy. Odo's intrigues 
being attended with ſuch ſucceſs, he ſent an ac- 
count of his negotiation to Robert, affuring him 
that nothing was wanted but his preſence, and a 
body of Norman troops, for the recovery of the 
Engliſh crown, from which he had been ſo un- 
juſtly excluded. Robert was extremely well pleaſed 
with this intelligence, in conſequence of which he 
borrowed a ſum of money from his brother Henry, 
on a mortgage of the Contantin ; then aſſured his 
uncle he would not fail to be in England with all 
expedition, and in the mean time defired he would 
prepare his friends for an open revolt. 

The conſpirators of. England truſting to this aſ- 
ſurance, began forthwith to put themſelves in mo- 
tion. Bath, Berkley, and Briſtol, were ſecured by 
the biſhop of Coutance and his nephew Mowbray. 
Roger Bigod roſe in Norfolk ; Hugh de Grente- 
meinil made himſelf maſter of the ſtrong places in 
Leiceſterſhire. The county of Worceſter was oc- 
cupied by Roger de Montgomery, William biſhop 
oft Durham, Bernard de Newark, Roger Lacy, 
and Ralph Mortimer; and, in a word, ſuch ſteps 
were taken for Robert's intereſt. in different * 
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of England, that in all probability William would 4. C. 1987. 


have been dethroned, if Robert's indolence had not 
defeated all their meaſures. That prince, inſtead 
of employing his money in levies to ſupport his 
friends in England, ſquandered it away in idle 
expence and unrequited benefits; and procraſti- 
nated his departure until the opportunity was loſt : 
while William exerted himſelf with incredible acti- 
vity to ſtifle the confederacy, before his elder 
brother could arrive. 

Lanfranc adviſed him on this occaſion to con- 
ciliate the affection of the Engliſh; and he ac- 
cordingly amuſed them with magnificent promiſes, 
to eaſe them of their burthenſome tolls and taxes, 
and allow them free liberty of hunting. Cajoled 
by theſe profeſſions, which were void of all ſincerity, 
the Engliſh in general continued firmly attached to 
his intereſt, and the Londoners raiſed an army of 
thirty thouſand men for his ſervice. All the pre- 
lates and clergy, influenced by the archbiſhop, ad- 
hered to his cauſe; and Lanfranc found means to 
detach ſome of the moſt powerful conſpirators from 
the enterprize they had undertaken. So that, in a 
little time, Rufus was enabled to ſend a ſtrong 
ſquadron of ſhips to fea, while he marched at the 
head of his Engliſh army, againſt his uncle Odo, 
who had fortified himſelf at Pevenſey, in hope of 
being relieved by the arrival of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. The king inveſted the place, and carried 
on his attacks with ſuch fury, that the biſhop, 
afraid of its being taken by aſſault, began in a few 
days to capitulate ; but could obtain no terms, 
until he undertook to put William in poſſeſſion of 
Rocheſter, to which the principal conſpirators had 
retired, under the command of Euſtace count of 
Boulogne. The biſhop being conducted to the 
gate of Rocheſter, in order to perſuade the go- 
yernor to ſurrender, the count perceived in his 

coun- 


It is render- 


ed ineſfec- 


tual by 
Robert's 
indolence. 


And the in- 
ſurrection 
utterly ſup- 
preſſed. 
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A. C. 108% countenance how much his heart was at variance 
© with. his tongue, and took him priſoner without 
ceremony, as a traytor who had betrayed the con- 
federates. William, thus baffled by the craft of 
the biſhop, undertook the ſiege of that city, which 
was ſo vigorouſly defended, that he began to de- 
ſpair of ſucceſs; when an infectious diſtemper 
having crept into the place, made ſuch havoc 
among the garriſon, that the chiefs were fain to 
ſurrender on condition of being allowed to retire 
with their horſes only, though without any proſpect 
of retrieving their forfeited eſtates. Odo found a 
welcome reception in Normandy, and governed 
that dutchy as prime miniſter to Robert, who, in- 
ſtead of repairing into England with a ſtrong body 
of Norman forces, according to the original deſign 
of this conſpiracy, had indulged his natural ſloth 
at Rouen, and ſent over a ſingle veſſel with a few 
— ſoldiers, who were all taken or drowned. After 
Ord. vital. the reduction of Rocheſter, the king marched to- 
wards Durham, to chaſtiſe the biſhop, who had 
embarked in the plot; and that city being im- 
mediately taken, the prelate was baniſhed, together 
with all thoſe who had taken up arms in the exe- 

cution of this project. 
William's The ſuppreſſion of this revolt confirmed the go- 


»#Hil wm. vernment of William Rufus, who, far from per- 
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0 forming his promiſes to the Engliſh, by whoſe 

Fi | valour and fidelity his throne was eſtabliſhed, gave i 
1 a looſe to his arbitrary nature, which he had : 
5 hitherto bridled, and loaded them vith the moſt 5 
11 grievous impoſitions. Nay, in the very article of 8 
hich hunting, inſtead of abating the rigour of the law, . 
Gill he made a new act, by which a man convicted of £ 
1271 killing à deer was puniſhable with death; and in- : 
3 | troduced the method of lawing or maiming dogs, : 
. by which the people were effectually debarred of : 
3 that diverſion. Archbiſhop Lanfranc ſaw with + 
. | I egret ; 
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regret-theſe examples of his tyranny and breach of 
faith; upon which he took the liberty to remonſtrate 
in the moſt gentle manner, and in particular to 
remind him of the promiſe he had made: but 
William was incenſed at the freedom of his ex- 
poſtulation, and from that inſtant the prelate's in- 
tereſt declined: though he did not long ſurvive 
his diſgrace; and when he died, was regretted by 
both nations, as a prieſt of extraordinary merit. 
Such was the credit of Lanfranc, that William, 
rather than run the riſque of incurring his diſ- 
pleaſure, had, as we have already obſerved, put a 
reſtraint upon his behaviour; but now being rid of 
that troubleſome cenſor, he indulged all his vicious 
appetites, and oppreſſed the people with intolerable 
exactions, in which the clergy bore their ſhare of 
oppreſſion. He ordered a new ſurvey to be taken 
of all the lands and property of the kingdom; and 
wherever he found them undervalued in the Doomſ- 
day-book, he raiſed the proportion of taxes ac - 
cordingly. The inventor and executor of all theſe 
grievances was one Ralph Lambard, ſon of a 
preſbyter of Bayeux, who had raiſed himſelf to a 
place 1n the great council, as well as to the favour 
and countenance of the king, by making himſelf 
ſubſervient to that prince's tyranny and rapaciouſ- 
neſs ; but, in proportion as he acquired the pro- 
tection and friendſhip of the king, he attracted the 
odium and reſentment of the people ; and at length 
a ſcheme was formed for his deſtruction. One 
Gerold, a bold enterpriſing man, decoyed him into 
a boar, on pretence of bringing him to the houſe 
of Maurice biſhop of London, whoſe chaplain he 
had been; and conveyed him on board of a ſhip, 
which weighed anchor immediately, and put to 
lea, Two men were provided to aſſaſſinate this 
unpopular miniſter ; but before they could perpe- 


trate their purpoſe, the ſhip had well nigh periſhed 
In 
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in a ſtorm; a circumſtance which, in thoſe ſu. 
perſtitious times, was looked upon as an interpo- 
ſition of heaven in Ralph's behalf. He did not 
fail to make the moſt of this occurrence, and being 
endowed with a great ſhare of eloquence and inſi- 
nuation, prevailed upon Gerold to ſet him ſafe on 
ſhore ; he immediately ſent for a guard from the 
next ſtation of ſoldiers, and, returning in triumph 
to London, reſumed his place in the king's favour 
and affection. 

The miſcarriage of this conſpiracy againſt the 
miniſter did. not deter the ſubjects ſo much, but 
that ſeveral prelates and noblemen, incenſed at 
William's arbitrary proceedings, engaged in another 
deſign againſt the tyrant : but this project was 
truſtrated almoſt as ſoon as hatched, by the mi- 
niſter's gaining over ſome of the principal ac- 
complices, and baniſhing others, one of whom was 
Ivo Taillebois, upon whoſe credit all their hopes 
of ſucceſs had depended. 

This plot ſeems to have owed its original to the 
reſentment, of the clergy, whom the king fleeced 
without juſtice or remorſe ; inventing a new me- 
thod of amaſſing money, which had never - been 


practiſed by any of his predeceſſors. He not only 


{ſeized the annates or firſt-fruits of vacant benefices, 
but kept them in his own hands for a ſeries of 
years together; and after he had pillaged a dioceſe 
in this manner, ſold it to the beſt bidder, without 
the leaſt regard to the morals or capacity of the 
purchaſer. At the death of Lanfranc, he appro- 
priated the temporalities of the archbiſhopric to his 
own uſe, for the term of four years; and acted in 
the ſame manner with reſpect to the ſee of Lincoln, 
and all others that chanced to be vacated during 
his reign ; without regarding the complaints which 
were made to the pope by the clergy. Indeed this 


was a very favourable conjuncture for his exerciſing 
thele 
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theſe acts of oppreſſion with impunity, becauſe the &. ©: 1089. 

church was divided. by a ſchiſm, and Urban II. too 

much engroſſed by his project for a cruſade, to in- 

termeddle in ſuch diſputes, G. Thorn, 
William's ayarice was inſatiate and his revenge 

implacable; not contented, with having defrauded 

Robert of his birth- right, he now reſolved to de- 

prive him of what he poſſeſſed. He was a ſtranger 

to the ties of natural affection, and hated his brother 

for the attempt he had made upon the Engliſh 

throne. Finding his government firmly eſtabliſhed wittam in- 

at home, he began to make preparations for in- t e, 

vading his father's hereditary dominions, and of his bro- 

landed in Normandy before his brother had the ter Robcrx. 

leaſt intimation of his deſign; he therefore found 

him altogether unprovided for his reception, and 

took St. Valery, Albemarle, and ſome other places, 

without the leaſt reſiſtance. In this emergency 

Robert had recourſe to the king of France, who 

marched in perſon at the head of an army to his 

aſſiſtance; but he reaped very little advantage from 

theſe allies. William found means to detach Philip 

from the duke's intereſt, and that monarch retired; 

leaving Robert more than ever expoſed to the ca- 

lamities of war; for he had truſted ſo much to 

the French ſuccours, that he. took no other mea- 

ſures for his own defence. William continued to 

make himſelf maſter of one place after another, 

and even carried on a ſecret negotiation with Conon, 

governor of Rouen, who promiſed to put him in 

poſſeſſion of that city; and the duke was on the 

brink of deſtruction, when he prevailed upon his 

younger brother Henry to uſe thoſe arms as his 

friend, which he had actually taken up as his 

enemy, That prince was incenſed againſt Roberr, 

becauſe he had ſeized the Contantin, which was 

mortgaged to him for the money he advanced to- 

wards the Engliſh expedition; and even refuſed to 
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pay the debt. Henry had aſſembled ſome troops 
to do himſelf juſtice ; but the duke imploring his 
aſſiſtance, and promiſing faithfully to diſcharge the 
obligation, he eſpouſed his quarrel, entered Rouen 
unexpectedly, ſeized Conon, whom he ordered to 
be thrown headlong from the top of a tower, and 


took poſſeſſion of the city for his elder brother. 


William thus baffled by the union of Robert and 
Henry, made advances towards an accommoda- 
tion; and peace was concluded, on condition that 
Robert ſhould cede to the king the county of Eu, 
Feſcamp, Cherbourg, and all the other places 
which he had reduced on the coaſt of Normandy ; 
that William ſhould aſſiſt the duke in ſubduing 
the province of Maine, which had revolted ; re- 
ſtore the confiſcated Engliſh eſtates of Norman 
noblemen ; and beſtow certain fiefs of that king- 
dom upon his brother Robert : and laſtly, it was 
agreed that the ſurvivor of the two contracting 
parties ſhould inherit the territories of the de- 
ceaſed. NS | 

How pleaſed ſoever the king and the duke might 
be with the articles of this treaty, Henry was ex- 
tremely diſguſted, inaſmuch as no regard was paid 
to his intereſt; and Robert did not ſeem inclined 
to keep his promiſe touching the payment of the 
money he had borrowed. Incenſed at theſe in- 
ſtances of diſreſpect, he reſolved to take ſatisfaction 
by force of arms, and accordingly made himſelf 
maſter of Mont Michael by ſurpriſe. Robert, un- 
willing to loſe a place of ſuch importance, pre- 
vailed upon William to aid him in reducing the 
caſtle, which was ſituated on an inacceſſible rock 
waſhed by the ſea, and twice a day quite furrounded 
by the tide. While the two brothers lay before 
this fortreſs, which they could beſiege no other 
way than by a blockade, William taking the air 
one day a-horſeback, at ſome diſtance from the 
: 3 camp, 
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camp, perceived two horſemen riding out from the A. C. 1091. 


caſtle, and obeying the dictates of his impetuoſity, 
attacked them with great fury; but, his horſe being 
killed in the firſt encounter, overturned and lay 
upon him in ſuch a manner, that he could not 
diſengage himſelf. His antagoniſt, while he re- 
mained in this ſituation, had lifted up his hand in 
order to deprive him of his life, when he exclaimed 
in a menacing tone, Hold, villain, I am the 
king of England!“ The two cavaliers were im- 
mediately ſeized with veneration and awe, and 
helping him up, accommodated him with one of 
their horſes. William ſpringing into the faddle ; 
Follow me (faid he to his conqueror) I will re- 
ward thy valour ; and thou ſhalt henceforth be my 
knight.” Mean while the ſiege advanced very 
lowly, and indeed the place ſeemed to be impreg- 
nable ; when Henry, being reduced to a great 
ſcarcity of ſweet-water, deſired his brother Robert 
would ſend him a ſupply, and conquer him by 
arms rather than by thirſt. The duke; whoſe ge- 
nerous temper he was well acquainted with, com- 
plied immediately with his requeſt, by allowing the 
garriſon to fetch as much water as they found ne- 
ceſſary; and at the ſame time he ſent a pipe of wine 
for his brother's own drinking. Rufus did not at all 
approve of this generoſity, which he aſcribed to the 
folly of Robert, who juſtified his conduct by ob- 
ſerving that the quarrel between them and Henry 
was not ſuch as ought to deſtroy the ties of na- 
tural affection, and that they might yet live to have 
occaſion for a brother's aſſiſtance, After a very 
tedious ſiege the caſtle was ſurrendered; and Henry 
retired to Bretagne, from whence he wandered 
about for two years, almoſt deſtitute of attendants, 
and ſometimes in want of ſubſiſtence. -At this 
period too, Edgar Atheling, who had returned 
from Paleſtine, was ordered to quit REN 
an 
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A. c. 1097. and forbid to enter England at his peril ; ſo that he 
withdrew into Scotland, where he always met with 
a favourable reception. | 

Malcolm During William's abſence from his kingdom, 

Enzo Malcolm the Scottiſh monarch invading England, 

invades ravaged the county of Northumberland; and the 


berlans, People of the North complaining loudly of their 
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being expoſed to ſuch calamities, from the king's 
leaving his dominions, Rufus returned with all 
expedition, and prevailed upon Robert to accom- 
pany him in his campaign againſt the Scot. The 
troops being immediately aſſembled, they advanced 
againſt the enemy, who retired as they approached 
as far as Scot-water, where they received a meſſage 
from Malcolm, importing that he had nothing to 
offer to William except a battle; but he was ready 
to do homage as prince of Cumberland to Robert, 
as the eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror. This 
addreſs occaſioned a council of war, in which it 
was judged expedient to offer propoſitions of peace, 
as the army was greatly diminiſhed, and diſpirited 
by ſickneſs, fatigue, and ſcarcity of proviſion, and 
the fleet diſperſed and moſtly deſtroyed by a tem- 
peſt. Robert, therefore, repaired with a few of 
his attendants to the Scottiſh camp, where- he was 
hoſpitably entertained ; and Malcolm aſſured him 
that his army was raiſed with a view to make a 
diverſion in his favour when he was at variance 
with William; but now that matters were ac- 
commodated between the brothers, he was willing 
to accede to the treaty on equitable terms. Thus, 
by the mediation of Robert, peace was concluded 
between England and Malcolm, who was confirmed 
in the poſſeſſion of Cumberland, for which he did 
homage, and received an annual gratification of 


1 twelve marks of gold. Edgar Atheling, who ac- 
1 companied his brother-in-law, was at the ſame 
1 time reconciled to William, whom he attended to 
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London ; but neither he nor Robert liking their 
reception 'at the court of Rufus, they in a few 
months croſſed the ſea together into Normandy 
While William was engaged in this Scottiſh ex- 
pedition, the county of Glamorgan in Wales was 
conquered by Robert-Fitzhamon, gentleman of his 
bedchamber, who had ſerved Jeſtyn lord of Gla- 
morgan againſt Rees king of Wales, on certain 
conditions, which he refuſed to fulfil after the war 
was terminated, Fitzhamon, incenſed at this in- 
ſtance of ingratitude and injuſtice, reſolved to right 
himſelf with his ſword ; he accordingly aſſembled 
his friends and adherents, attacked Jeſtyn, ſlew 
him in battle, and took poſſeſſion of his country. 
Robert, on his return to his own dominions, 
found his brother Henry in poſſeſſion of Domfront, 
and all the Contantin; nor was he in a condition 
to wreſt this territory from that young prince, who 
was privately ſupported by William. Rufus, not- 
withſtanding the ſervices Robert had ſo lately done 
him in the Scottiſh war, omitted no opportunity of 
debauching the Norman lords from their allegiance, 
and engaging them to fortify their caſtles for his 
ambitious deſigns. While he took theſe meaſures 


for paving the way to the conqueſt of Normandy, 


he exerciſed his authority at home in deviſing new 
taxes upon corporations, by which he filled his 
coffers, and intailed upon himſelf the hatred and 
curſes of the people, Normans as well as Engliſh 
for he ſpunged them without diſtinction. 

They at length flattered themſelves that heaven 
had heard their prayers, as the king was ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper at Glouceſter, He was 
himſelf perſuaded that he had not long to live, 
and diſcovered ſome ſigns of repentance. Heeven 
promiſed to amend his life, and correct the errors 
of his government, ſhould he have the good for- 
tune to recover his health. The biſhops in at- 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. rer. tendance did not neglect this precious opportunity 


of exhorting him to fill the vacant benefices; and 
he was ſo meekened by the apprehenſion of death, 
that he immediately complied with thgir admoni- 
tions. Robert Bloet, one of his counſellors, was 
promoted to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and the fee 
of Canterbury was beſtowed upon Anſelm abboy 
of Bec in Normandy, who chanced to be at the 
Engliſh court, and could hardly be prevailed upon 
to accept the dignity under the reign of ſuch an 
arbitrary prince ; but, before he would allow him- 
ſelf to be conſecrated, he inſiſted upon the king's 
reſtoring all that he had wreſted from the church 
of Canterbury ſince the death of Lanfranc; and 
Rufus promiſed faithfully to make reſtitution. 

But finding his health returning, he delayed 
making ſatisfaction on various pretences ; and at 
laſt flatly refuſed to reſtore the lands which he had 
alienated to different perſons : on the contrary, he 
deſired the archbiſhop to confirm thoſe grants; 
but Anſelm would never ftoop to a condeſcenſion 
which he thought inconſiſtent with the intereſt of 
the church and the dignity of his character; and 
this mutual refuſal was the ſource of a quarre! 
that produced abundance of miſchief. All the 
maxims of reformation which William had avowed 
in his diſtemper, were abſolutely forgot at his re- 
covery ; the priſoners whom he had ordered to be 
releaſed, were now remanded to cloſe priſon ; he 
returned to his old courſes of profligacy with re- 
doubled reliſh ; his government was the exertion 
of the moſt deſpotic power, manifeſted in all ſhapes 
of extortion and violence. Juſtice was baniſhed 
from the tribunals, which were filled with venal 
and corrupted judges, who purſued no other aim 
than that of enriching themſelves with the ſpoils 
of the people. All governors and perſons in office 
ſeemed to have been appointed for plundering, not 

pro- 
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protecting the ſubject; the public money ſtuck to 4 © 109i. 


the hands of thoſe who managed it; all honours 
and rewards were engroſſed by panders, paraſites, 
and informers; and no man could expect to inſi- 
nuate himſelf into the king's favour until he had 
fallen out with honour, conſcience, and humanity. 
A great number of people reſolved to abandon their 
native country thus diſtreſſed by the united powers 
of tyranny, profligacy, and corruption; but even 
this wretched comfort was cut off by an edict, pro- 
hibiting ſubjects to quit the kingdom without the 
king's permiſſion. 

William's inſolence and perfidy were felt by all 
mankind, ſo far as they were concerned with him 
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either as friends or enemies. Malcolm having by wards Mal- 


his ambaſſadors demanded the performance of the 
articles in the late treaty, touching the lands of 
Cumberland to be ceded in his favour, he deſired 
the Scottiſh king would come in perſon to his court 
of Glouceſter, where he ſhould have juſtice. Mal- 
colm went thither accordingly, and was received in 
a very imperious manner by Rufus, who gave him 
to underſtand, that he muſt ſubmit his cauſe to the 
determination of the Engliſh peers: a tribunal 
which the Scot rejected with diſdain, propoſing, in 
his turn, that the diſpute ſhould be determined by 
the nobility of both kingdoms aflembled on the 
borders, according to antient cuſtom. William 
would not ſubmit to this equitable propoſal ; the 
treaty was renounced, and Malcolm returned to his 
own country, glowing with indignation at the in- 
dignities he had undergone. 

He forthwith aſſembled an army, and invaded 
Northumberland, which he ravaged as far as Alne- 
wick, the ſiege of which he carried on with great 
vigour until the garriſon was reduced to extremity ; 
then the governor, whoſe name was Morel, de- 
manded a capitulation, and on pretence of preſent- 
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A. C. 1093. ing the keys to Malcolm on the point of a ſpear, 
thruſt the weapon into his eye, and killed him on 
the ſpot: his ſon Edward was ſlain at the ſame time, 
and a body of troops prepared for the purpoſe ſal- 
lied out upon the Scotch army, which being ſurpriſed 
at a time when they thought hoſtilities had ceaſed, 
and overwhelmed with conſternation at the murder 
of their ſovereign and his ſon, fled with the utmoſt 
diſorder, and were purſued with great ſlaughter. 
Malcolm's body was carried in a cart by two pea- 
{ants to Jinmouth, where they committed it to the 
earth, but it was afterwards removed to Dumferm- 
ling, and interred in the church which he had 
founded. His queen Margaret was ſo affected at 
nis death that ſhe ſurvived the news of it but three 
days; and indeed the fate of Malcolm was very 
much regretted not only by his own ſubjects, but 


alſo by the Engliſh, among whom he left ſeveral 
monuments of his liberality and devotion, parti- 
1 cularly the cathedral at Durham, which was erected 
Wh at his expence. He was certainly a prince of great 
courage and uncommon virtue, and a generous be- 
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_ nefactor to all the Engliſh who retired to his king- 

All | dom from the tyranny of the Conqueror. | 
9 His brother Though this prince left ſeveral children of his 
9 | _— own, his brother Donald mounted the throne, and | 
0 were, expelled all the Engliſh whom the late king had fo re- : 
gl | markably tavoured; among which number was Edgar 
mA, Atheling, who retired to England with his nephews MW 
will! the ſons of Malcolm. Donald's next care was to 
"$100 aſſemble an army and revenge his brother's death: M 
bl in the latter end of ſummer he made an irruption e 
1 into England, and layed waſte the country with 
” || | fire and ſword. Rufus being informed of theſe ra- 7 
4 | vages, ſent a body of troops againſt him, under 


the command of Duncan, natural jon of Malcolm. 
who then reſided at the Engliſh court, and had 
been knighted by Robert duke of Normandy. As 
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he advanced, Donald withdrew into Scotland; but &. C. 1093. 


was ſo cloſely purſued, that he was obliged to ha- 
zard a battle, though greatly inferior in number to 
the Engliſh, by whom he was routed, and com- 
pelled to fly to the weſtern ifles for ſhelter. Dun- 
can, by means of this victory, aſcended the throne 
with the conſent of the people; but, as he retained 
an Engliſh guard about his perſon, the Scots were 
ſo incenſed at this mark of his partiality to fo- 
reigners, that they ſurpriſed and put them all to 
the ſword. Duncan, who thought this conſpiracy 
was aimed at his own perſon, fled with great pre- 
cipiration ; but was recalled by his ſubjects, and 
replaced upon the throne, on condition that ne 
ſhould not for the future bring any ſtrangers into 
Scotland : he was afterwards murdered by Malpeit 
ear] of Merns, at the inſtigation of Donald, who 
reſumed the reins of government. 

William Rufus being freed from a very powerful 
and dangerous enemy in the perſon of Malcolm, 
found himſelf at leiſure to invade the territories of 
his own brother Robert, who, tired of the frivo- 
lous excuſes he made for delaying the execution of 
the treaty, at length ſent over ambaſſadors to inſiſt 
upon the immediate performance of the articles, or 
in caſe of his refuſal to fulfil them without loſs of 
time, to denounce a war againſt him as a perjured 
prince. William, inſtead of complying with this 
peremptory demand, rejected it with diſdain, and 
invaded Normandy with a powerful armament : 
however, that he might have ſome colour for the 
hoſtilities he intended to commit, he propoſed an 
interview with Robert, to whom he made ſome pro- 
poſals that the other did not think equitable; A 
ſecond conference was opened in preſence of all 
the barons, who had witneſſed and ſworn to gua- 
ranty the treaty ; but this proved as fruitleſs as the 
tormer, becauſe William went over, not with a de- 
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conqueſt of the dukedom. Hoſtilities immediately 
commenced, and ſeveral towns were reduced b 

Rufus, who began to congratulate himſelf on the 
near proſpect of adding Normandy to his other 
dominions, when the king of France, unwilling to 
have ſuch a troubleſome neighbour, marched with 


an army to the aſſiſtance of Robert, and the ſcene 


was immediately changed. They ſoon retook all 
the towns and caſtles which Rufus had ſubdued 
and garriſoned ; and that prince was ſo much 
alarmed at their progreſs, that he immediately wrote 
to England for a reinforcement of twenty thou- 
ſand men. 

Being however well acquainted with Philip's 
diſpoſition, he reſolved to aſſail him with other 


arms, which he could not withſtand. The new 
levies being aſſembled at their rendezvous on the 


ſeaz{ide, Ralph Lambard, by the king's direction, 
diſencumbered every ſoldier of ten ſhillings which 
he had received in licu of proviſion, and then diſ- 
banded the whole body. This ſum was imme— 
diately remitted to Rufus, at a time when Philip 
and Robert had advanced as far as Longueville, in 
their way to Eu, where they intended to beſiege 
him z but by a proper application of the money, 
the French army was inſtantaneouſly diſſolved ; and 
no tranſaction of conſequence diſtinguiſhed this war, 
from the proſecution of which William was di- 
verted by an inſurrection in Wales, and the advice 
of a conſpiracy formed againſt him in England. 
We have already ſeen how Robert Fitzhamon, 
earl of Glouceſter, had taken poſſeſſion of Gla- 


morganſhire, after having ſlain the ungrateful Teſ- 


tyn. At the fame time Roger earl of Shrewſbury 
reduced Montgomery ; and his ſon Arnulph, hav- 
ing obtained a grant of Pembrokeſhire from the 
king, took poſſeſſion, and built the caſtles of Pem- 
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broke, Cardigan, and other fortreſſes, to ſecure his &. C. 1994. 


acquiſition, The Welſh, however, exaſperated at 
theſe encroachments, fell upon them in all quarters, 
and expelled the Normans from all theſe ſettlements 
but Pembroke caſtle, which they could not reduce : 
they took Montgomery by aſſault, and put the gar- 
riſon to the ſword ; then over-running the counties 
of Cheſter, Salop, and Hereford, they ravaged and 


burned the whole country, maſſacring the inhabi- p,,_ Chr. 


tants, without diſtinction of age or lex. 


Theſe devaſtations brought over William from Robert 


Normandy, who marching directly againſt the in- 
vaders, entered their country, and repaired the 
caſtle of Montgomery; but the Welſh, inſtead of 
hazarding a battle, retired to their woods and moun- 
tains, from whence they ſurpriſed his parties occa- 
ſionally, and put them to the ſword; fo that he 
was obliged to return with diſgrace. He afterwards 
repeated the attempt with the ſame ill ſucceſs ; and 
perceiving that he ſhould never be able to ſubdue 
them by the operations of a regular campaign, he 
ordered the wardens of the marches to encroach 
upon them by degrees, and maintain their intru- 
ſions with ſtrong caſtles. Indeed his ſecond expe- 
dition was relinquiſhed on account of receiving in- 
telligence of the revolt of Robert Mowbray, who, 
being elated with the victory over the Scots at Alne- 
wick, obtained by his forces, thought the king 
could never ſufficiently recompence him for this 
important ſervice. William, whoſe ſoul was a 
ſtranger to gratitude or liberality, paid very little 
regard to his merit; and Mowbray reſolved to take 
vengeance upon him for his neglect, by removing 
him from the throne, and ſetting the crown upon 
Stephen, count of Albemarle, the Conqueror's ne- 
phew. In this deſign he had found means to en- 
gage a great number of malcontent noblemen; and 
their meaſures were kept fo ſecret, that the king 
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A. C. 1994. did not receive intimation of the plot, until he had 
entered Wales. 

Je beſieged, He forthwith changed the object of his enter- 

taken, and . . 

condemned prize, and directed his march againſt Mowbray, 

to perpetual who had fortified the caſtle of Bamburg. In his 

impriſon- : : 

ment, . rout he muſt have fallen into an ambulcade pre- 

| pared by the revolters, had not Richard de Tun- 
bridge, who was concerned in the ſcheme, repented 
of his treaſon, and warned William of the danger. 
When he arrived at Bamburg, he found it impreg- 
nable, from the nature of its ſituation; and turning 
the ſiege into a blockade, erected a fortreſs called 
Meauvoilin, or Bad neighbour, ſo near it as to pre- 
vent ſupplies of proviſions from being carried to the 
beſieged ; and having furniſhed this new fort with a 
ſtrong garriſon, retired with the reſt of his army. In 
the courſe of this blockade, Robert formed a ſcheme 
tor ſurpriſing Newcaſtle ; but his motions were ſo 
narrowly watched by the troops in Meauvoiſin, 
that inſtead of carrying his point, he was forced to 
fly to the monaſtery of St. Oſwin, at Tinmouth, 
in which he and all his officers were taken, after a 
deſperate reſiſtance, Morel, his kinſman and con- 
fidant, ſtill defended Bamburg, until Robert being 
brought before the gate with a meſſage to the go- 
vernor and Mowbray's counteſs, who was in the 
place, importing that his eyes ſhould be put out, 
if they would not immediately ſurrender; they 
forthwith complied, and Robert was condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment. Morel ſaved his lite 
by making a full diſcovery of the conſpiracy, in 
conſequence of which a great number of unhappy 
people were puniſhed with great ſeverity. Hugh, 
earl of Shrewſbury, purchaſed his pardon with the 
ſum of three thouſand pounds. Roger de Lacy 
making his eſcape into France, his lands were con- 
fiſcated and beltowed upon his brother Eu, who 


had continued faithful to the king; and Odo, 


count 
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count of Champagne, was impriſoned and deprived 
of his eſtate. The count de Eu being accuſed as 
an accomplice in this plot, by Geoffry Barnard, 
and the proof deficient, the count offered to prove 
his innocence in ſingle combat; a manner of deci- 
ſion imported into England by the Franks and 
Longobards, ſince the Conqueſt. The liſts were 
accordingly encloſed, the day and judges appointed: 
the duel was fought at Saliſbury, and the count 
being vanquiſhed, it was decreed that he ſhould 
loſe his eyes, and be deprived of his virility. His 
kinſman William de Alderi being convicted at the 
ſame time, was ſentenced to be hanged; and de- 
clared at the place of execution, that as he hoped 
for mercy at the hands of God, he was intirely in- 
nocent of the crime laid to his charge; and he was 
credited by the majority of the nation. 

William had no ſooner deſtroyed the roots of 
this conſpiracy, than he found himſelf involved in 


a diſagreeable quarrel with Anſelm, archbiſhop of ſelm, arch- 


Canterbury, who was too ſcrupulouſly attached to 
the immunities and dignity of the church ; and was 
indeed a prelate of a very haughty diſpoſition. He 
acknowledged Urban II. as lawful pope, though 
he knew that the king inclined towards Clement ; 
and a Jaw had been enacted during the preceding 
reign, to prohibit all perſons from acknowledging 
any pope without the king's conſent. Anſelm pre- 
tended that the king had no right to intermeddle in 
church-affairs : but William, far from ſubſcribing 
to this doctrine, began to treat him ſo roughly, 
that he deſired permiſſion to retire to Rome: this 
requeſt was at firſt denied, but afterwards granted ; 
though Rufus, in order to mortify the prelate, ſent 
an officer to ſearch his baggage, after he was on 
board, and ſeized all his money, on pretence of the 
law which forbad the exportation of ſilver. Im- 
mediately after Anſelm's departure, he appro- 
priated to his own ule the temporalities of the ſee, 


which 
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A. C. 1995. which he enjoyed all the remaining part of his 
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life; while the exaſperated prelate employed all 
his intereſt with the pope to embroil William with 
his ſubjects; but finding Urban unwilling to en- 
gage in his quarrel, he retired to a monaſtery, 
where he remained till the death of Rufus. 
Urban's attention was too much engroſſed by 
the execution of the cruſade, to intereſt himſelf in 
His ſcheme was to 
reſcue the Holy Land from the dominion of the 
Saracens ; a romantic ſcheme, with which he was 
infected by a fanatic friar, known by the name of 
Peter the Hermit. The pope had preached in the 
council of Clermont, exhorting the nations to en- 
gage in this holy enterprize. An infinite number 
of princes and noblemen had aſſumed the red- croſs, 
which was ſewed on the ſhoulder as a badge of 


their undertaking z and among the reſt Robert 


duke of Normandy, who glowed with emulation 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in an expedition on which 
the eyes of all Europe were turned. As he wanted 
money to defray the neceſſary expence, he had re- 
courſe to his brother William, of whom he pro- 
poſed to borrow ten thouſand marks of gold, on a 
mortgage of his dukedom. Rufus lent a willing 
ear to his propoſal ; but his kingdom being already 
too much exhauſted by unconſcionable exactions, 
he bethought himſelf of another expedient, which 


ſucceeded to his wiſh. He applied for a loan to 


the richeſt of his ſubjects, ſecular as well as eccle- 
ſiaſtic; and his requeſt having all the air of a com- 
mandment, they generally complied, though not 
without murmuring. A few people, who pleaded 
poverty, were compelled to find what was demanded 
of them; and many eccleſiaſtics, on pretence of 
indigence, melted down the plate of their churches 
and monaſteries, in order to ſupply his occaſions. 


Having in this manner amaſſed the neceſſary * 
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he made a voyage to Normandy, of which he took A. C. 2095. 


poſſeſſion for the term of five years, according to 
the agreement with his brother, who, being thus 
ſupplied, ſet out on the cruſade to Aſia Minor, and 
was pieſent at the reduction of Nice, Antioch, 
and Jeruſalem; on which occaſions he ſignalized 
his valour, conduct, and military ſkill, above all 
the princes that embarked in the expedition. 

Immediately after the duke's departure, Wil- William's 
liam, as mortgagee of Normandy, demanded of —— cn 
the king of France the French part of the Vexin, Wales. 
which, he pretended, was an appurtenance of the 
dutchy ; and Philip's refuſal was attended with a 
war, which produced no remarkable tranſaction, 
and was in a little time terminated by a treaty. 

Rufus, on his return to England, made another 
attempt upon Wales, in full reſolution to exter- 
minate all the males of that nation; but he was 
again foiled, and obliged to deſiſt from his deſign. 
The next expedition he undertook was of a more A. c. 1096. 
laudable nature: at leaſt, if he did not perſonally 
engage in the undertaking, he permitted Edgar 
Atheling to raiſe a body of forces to effect the re- 
ſtoration of his nephew to the throne of Scotland, 
which was uſurped by Donald Bane, the brother 
of Malcolm, conſequently uncle to young Edgar, 
the true heir, who, after having with his Engliſh 
army defeated the uſurper, took poſſeſſion of the 
crown with the unanimous conſent of the Scottiſh 
nation. 

William was obliged to revifit Normandy, and The earls of 
beſiege the capital of Le Maine, which had revolted; — 
and, in his abſence, the Welch were expoſed to ravage 
terrible calamity by the treachery of one of their W 
noblemen. Owen, father-in-law to Griffith and 
Cadogan, kings of Wales, being diſguſted with 
theſe princes, had invited the earls of Cheſter and 


_ Shrewſbury into the country, which they ravaged 


with 
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A. C. 1097. with incredible barbarity, while the two kings, be- 
ing unprepared for ſuch a ſudden attack, were 
obliged to retire into Ireland ; and their departure 
leaving their dominions quite defenceleſs, the 
Engliſh penetrated into the ifle of Angleſey, which 
they deſtroyed with fire and ſword. . In the midſt 
of theſe exceſſes, Magnus, king of Norway, hav- 
ing made himfelf maſter of the iſle of Man, reſolved 
to make a deſcent upon Angleſey ; and the Engliſh 
forces attempting to hinder him from landing, an 
engagement enſued, in which the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury being ſlain, his troops gave way, and the 
Norwegians took poſſeſſion of the beach; but find- 

5 ing there was no booty left, they reimbarked and 

Brompton, departed. 

Mean while the nation was afflicted with a dearth, 
which was the more ſeverely felt, as William choſe 
that very juncture to impoſe exorbitant taxes upon 
the people, for defraying the expence of public 
works, which might have been poſtponed to a 
more favourable ſeaſon, 

q Willam - He gave orders for rebuilding London-Bridge, 

F; minder. Which had been demoliſhed by torrents; for ſurround- 

. ing the Tower with a ſtrong wall and rampart; and 

1 for erecting the ſtructure of Weſtminſter-hall, which, 

| tho' one of the largeſt in Europe, he, on his return from 

Wit Normandy, affected to deſpiſe as a petty bed-cham- 

| ber. During his reſidence on the continent, he had 

0 5 endeavoured ineffectually to recover Le Maine by 

14 | force of arms from Helie de la Fleche, who had 

ſeized that province, on pretence of ſome agree- 

ment with Robert before he ſet out for Paleſtine, 

The Manceaux declared for La Fleche, and guarded 

| their paſſes in ſuch a manner, that William could 

wy not enter their country; ſo that a kind of pyrati- 

11 cal war was maintained, until William's general, 

| Fi Robert Beleſme, had the good fortune to take Helie 

| in an ambuſcade, The king having ſecured this 
| enter- 
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enterpriſing officer at Rouen, raiſed a great army 
of Bretons, Flemings, Burgundians, Normans, 
and Engliſh, in hope of reducing the province, 
without farther oppoſition : but, he met with a 
formidable antagoniſt in the perſon of Fulk Re- 
chen, count of Anjou, of whom Helie held the 
county in vaſſalage, and was obliged to have re- 
courſe to an expedient, which he had practiſed with 
ſucceſs on other occaſions. In a word, he purchaſed 
a treaty of peace, by which he was reſtored to the 
poſſeſſion of Le Maine, in conſideration of ſetting; 
Helie at liberty, with all the priſoners he had taken. 
The town of Mans was immediately ſurrendered 
to William, and the nobility of Le Maine took the 
oath of allegiance : Helie offered his ſervice to the 
king, who was at firſt inclinable to engage ſuch an 
active warrior in his intereſt, but he was diſſuaded 
by Robert, count of Meulan, his chief counſellor, 
who perhaps was jealous of Helie's talents ; and 
this laſt ſeeing his offer rejected, told William that 
ſince he had no occaſion for his ſervice, he could 
not blame him for attempting to recover the poſ- 
ſeſſions he had loſt. The king replied, that he 
might act as he ſhould think proper, and granted 
him a ſafe- conduct to La Fleche, which he for- 
tified without delay. Not that he committed any 


act of hoſtility while Rufus tarried in Normandy; 


but when he returned to England, Helie ſeized 
the very firſt opportunity to renew the war. 


Having firſt ſecured the favour of the Man- 


ceaux, he appeared with ſome troops before Le 
Mans, and provoked the Norman garriſon to make 
a ſalley, in which they were routed ; then entering 
the city pell-mell with the fugitives, he was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations by the inhabitants ; 
though the caſtle ſtill held out. A courier diſ- 


| patched by Robert de Beleſme with an account of 


this ſurpriſal, found William hunting in the New 
Foreſt; and he no ſooner received the intelligence, 
5 chan 
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than calling aloud to his attendants, . You that 
love me, follow me;“ rode directly to the ſea- ſide, 
near Dartmouth, where he found a veſſel ready to 
fail. But, the weather being very ſtormy, the 
ſhip-maſter ſcrupled to weigh anchor, until he was 


_ compelled to put to ſea by Rufus, who encouraged 


him, by obſerving that he had never heard of a 
king's being drowned. Next morning he arrived 
at Barfleur, whence he poſted. to Bonneville, where 
he aſſembled his troops, and marched to the relief 
of his garriſon in Le Mans, with ſuch expedition, 
that Helie was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retire 
to Chauteau de Loir. William inveſted Majol, in 
hope of taking the place by aſſault, in which he 
received ſuch a blow from a ſtone, as had well nigh 
deprived him of his life. In conſequence of this 
accident he deſiſted from the enterprize, and hav- 
ing ravaged the country, returned to: England. 
About this period, the cruſards took the city of 
Jeruſalem, where they committed horrid barbari- 
ties; and, intending to erect it into a kingdom, of- 
fered the crown to Robert duke of Normandy, 
who declining that dignity, they elected Godfrey 
count of Bouillon, whoſe valour and conduct had 
greatly contributed to the ſucceſs of the enterprize. 
William duke of Guienne, animated by the ex- 
ample of ſo many princes, and the glory which they 
had already acquired, reſolved to take the croſs, and 
conduct a ftrong reinforcement to the chriſtians in 
the Holy Land ; but, as this ſcheme could not be 
executed without a conſiderable expence, which 
his revenues could not defray, he had recourſe to 
the king of England, who agreed to advance a ſum 
of money, on the fame terms which had been em- 
braced by his brother Robert. He had actually 
raiſed the greateſt part of this ſupply, with which 
he intended to croſs the ſea, and in perſon take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the borrower's dominions, when his voyage 
was prevented by an accident that was not much re- 
gretted by his ſubjects, a Juſt 
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Juſt as he mounted his horſe, in order to take . C. 299% | 

the diverſion of hunting in the New Foreſt, he is nr 

ſaid to have been warned by a monk from going accident is 

abroad that day, inaſmuch as he (the monk) had pong. 

dreamed a ſtrange dream that ſeemed to preſage his 

majeſty's death. Rufus, ſmiling at his ſuperſti- | 

tion, ordered him to be paid for his zeal, and de- | 
' fired him to dream more favourably for the future. 

He was attended by Walter Tyrrel, a French 

knight, famous for his archery, who always ac- 

companied him in thoſe excurſions, and to whom 

he that afternoon gave two arrows out of his own 

hand. Towards ſun-ſet they found themſelves ſe- 

parated from the reſt of the retinue, and the king 

alighted to wait for their taking poſt at their dit- 

ferent ſtations ; when a ſtag paſling, he ſhot and 

wounded the animal, yet not fo mortally but that 

he fled, and William followed, in hope of feeing 

him fall. As the ſun beamed in his face, he held 

up his hand before his eyes, and ſtood in that poſ- 

ture looking at the wounded deer, when another 

ſtarting from a thicket, Tyrrel let fly an arrow, 

which either glanced from a tree or the horns of 

the ſtag, and ſtruck the king into the heart. He 4. C. r100, 

dropped dead inſtantaneouſly, and the innocent au- 

thor of his death, terrified at the accident, galloped 

away to the ſea - ſide, where he found a veſſel, in 

which he was conveyed to the continent, William's 

body, being found by ſome countrymen paſſing thro? | 

the foreſt, was laid a-croſs a horſe and carried to 

Wincheſter, where it was next day interred in the | 

cathedral under the tower, without ceremony or 

the leaſt marks of reſpect; for few lamented his Matmec. 


fate, and none of the courtiers attended his fu- _ 
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Thus fell William, ſurnamed Rufus, from his 
red hair and florid complexion, after he had lived 
four and forty years, and reigned near thirteen, 
during which he oppreſſed his people in every form 
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A. C. 1100. of tyranny and inſult. He was equally void of 


learning, principle, and humanity ; haughty, paſ- 
ſionate, brutal, profligate, and ungrateful ; a ſcof- 
fer at religion ; a ſcourge to the clergy ; vain-glo- 
rious, talkative, rapacious, laviſh, and diffolute, 
and an inveterate enemy to the Engliſh, though he 
owed his crown to their valour and fidelity, when 
the Norman lords intended to expel him from the 
throne. In return for this inſtance of their loyalty 
he took all opportunities to fleece and enſlave 
them; and at one time impriſoned fifty of the beſt 
families of the kingdom, on pretence of killing his 
deer: fo that they were compelled to purchaſe their 
liberty at the expence of all their-wealth ; though 
not. before they had undergone the fire ordeal. He 
lived in a ſcandalous commerce with proſtitutes, 
profeſſing his contempt for marriage; and having 
no legitimate iſſue, the crown devolved to his bro- 
ther Henry, who was ſo intent upon the ſucceſſion, 
that he paid very little regard to the funeral of the 
deceaſed king . 


+ At the time of his death, he fence, after having promiſed to the 


was in poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric 
of Canterbury, the ſees of Wincheſter 
and Saliſbury, twelve rich abbies, 
and a great number of other ſmaller 
benefices, which he had kept vacant 
for his own uſe : it cannot therefore 
de expected that the monks ſhould 
have writ his eulogium. They tell us 
that he ſet God and man at defiance 
that one day, ſeeing ſome perſons paſs 
the ordeal unhurt, he affirmed that 
God was unjuſt in protecting ſuch 
people, whem he himſelf knew to be 
guilty, He is ſaid to have denied 
Providence; to have received money 
from the Jews of Rouen, to compel 
thoſe among them who had been bap- 
tizcd to reſume their old religion; to 
have aſſembled the biſhops and rab- 
bes, in order to diſpute in his pre- 


Jews, that if they could convince him 
with their arguments, he would forthe 
with undergo the operation of circum- 
cifion ; that after having retained va- 
cant benefices for ſeveral years, he ſet 
them up for ſale to the higheſt bidder ; 
and upon an occaſion of this kind, 
when two prieſts were bidding againft 
each other, he perceived a third who 
food ſilent, and aſking what he would 
give for the living in queſtion, the 
monk replied, that he had nothing to 
give; or if he had, his conſcience 
would not allow him to be enilty of 
ſuch a flagrant inſtance of ſimony. 
The king, pleaſed with the reply, 
ſwore by St. Luke's face that ke was 
the moſt honeſt of the three, and 
ſhould have it for nothing, Eadmer, 
Malmeſb, Hunting, 
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Surnamed BEAUCLERC. 


H A Robert been in Normandy when William 
died, he would in all probability have mounted 
the Engliſh throne without oppoſition, according to 
the treaty concluded between the two brothers, and 
ratified by the principal noblemen of both coun- 
tries; but, inſtead of returning home immedi- 
ately after the reduction of Jeruſalem, he lingered 
by the way in Apulia, where he married Sybilla, 
daughter of William count of Converſana, a lady 
renowned for her beauty and qualifications ; and 
while he indulged himſelf in the enjoyment of his 
amiable bride, whoſe fortune he laviſhed away 
among his followers, he loſt the opportunity which 


never afterwards occurred. The Engliſh nation 


was divided between affection and intereſt : they 
loved Robert for his good nature and generoſity, 


but they dreaded his indolence and profuſion ; and 


juſtly concluded, from the fame of his expenſive 
living in this laſt cruſade, that on his return he 


would be abſolutely deſtitute of all means to make 
good his pretenſions. On the other hand, Henry 


was a native of England, born after his father's 


acceſſion to the throne ; a circumſtance which had - 


weight with ſome people : but the great advantage 
which this prince had over his brother was being on 
the ſpot, to take the firſt and moſt neceſſary mea- 
ſures for the ſupport of his pretenſions. He was 
employed in the ſame diverſion, and in the ſame 


foreſt which proved fatal to William, when he. 


heard of that prince's death, and rode full ſpeed to 
Ne. 10. h 


Win- 


A. C. 1190, 


Henry ſeizes 
the treaſures 
of the late 
king, is 
elected, and 
crowned, 
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A. C. 110. Wincheſter, where he demanded the keys of the 


Henry 
grants 2 
charter of 
privileges, 


royal treaſury, which were in the hands of William 
de Breteuil, eldeſt ſon of William Fitzosborne, 
formerly earl of Hereford. That nobleman had 
Juſt arrived from the New Foreſt, where he too had 
been hunting; and, informed of the king's cata- 
ſtrophe, haſtened home to take care of his charge, 
which he flatly refuſed to reſign, telling Henry 
the ſceptre of England belonged to his brother Ro- 
bert, for whom he would reſerve the treaſure and 


his allegiance, according to the oath he had taken. 


The diſpute was on the point of producing blood- 
ſhed, when Robert count de Meulant, and a great 


number of the late king's attendants coming up, 


eſpouſed the cauſe of Henry, and compelled Bre- 
teuil to ſurrender the treaſure, with part of which 
they in all probability hoped. to be rewarded for 
their ſervice, He was immediately proclaimed 
king, after a very tumultuary election, influenced 
by the populace, which denounced vengeance upon 
all thoſe who ſhould dare to diſpute his ſucceſſion, 
and he forthwith began to exerciſe the regal au- 
thority, in preferring William Giffard to the ſee of 
Wincheſter. Then he and his partiſans ſet out for 
London, where he was. anointed and crowned in 
Weſtminſter abbey, by Maurice biſhop of London, 
after he had taken the coronation oath; and this 
ceremony was finiſhed in ſixty- ſix hours after the 
death of the late king : ſo much was Henry afraid 
that Robert might arrive unexpectedly ; and anti- 
cipate his deſign. 

As the people had too much reaſon, during the 
two laſt reigns, to think that a king is very apt to 
forget or diſregard his coronation oath, Henry, tor 
the farther fatisfa&ion of his ſubjects, granted that 
ſame day a charter, confirming their privileges, and 
redreſſing ſome grievances under which they la- 
boured. By this deed; which was authenticated in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and tranſcribed into a 

4 great 
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great number of copies diſperſed all over the king- . neo. 
dom, he eſtabliſhed the churches in poſſeſſion of all 
their immunities, and exempted them from all the 
hardſhips they had ſuſtained from the tyranny of 
Rufus, eſpecially that of being kept vacant for the 
king's uſe, and afterwards put up to public ſale, 
without any regard to merit or capacity. He abo- 
liſhed the exceſſive fines which uſed to be exacted 
from the heirs of noblemen for the livery of. their 
lands; and at the ſame time exempted the vaſſals 
of noblemen from the ſame impoſition ; he per- 
mitted all the vaſſals of the crown to diſpoſe of their 
children in marriage, according to their own plea- 
ſure, except to the king's enemies ; widows were 
inveſted with the ſame privilege, without being 
obliged to pay for licences from the crown; he 
granted the wardſhip of minors to the mother or 
neareſt relation; he ſupprefſed the duty of mo- 
neyage, paid once in three years, in conſideration 
of the king's preſerving the value of the coin un- 
altered; he remitted all fines, mulcts, and debts in 
the exchequer, ariſing from vexatious proſecution ; 
allowed the barons to bequeath their perſonal eftates 
by will; and regulated the diviſion of effects be- 
longing to thoſe who died inteſtate, among their 
wives, children, and neareſt relations: he mitigated 
the ſecurity given by perſons charged with felony 
or miſdemeanour; pardoned all murders and other 
offences committed before his coronation; exempted 
the lands poſſeſſed by the military tenants of the 
crown from gelds, talliages, and benevolences; he 
reſtored the laws of St. Edward, and forgave all 
rapine and depredation, provided the offenders would 
make immediate reſtitution. Mat. Paris, 
An purſuance of the ſame laudable ſcheme of re- Henry re- 
formation and redreſs, he expelled from court all n ut 
the miniſters and inſtruments of his brother's de- the coun, 
bauchery and arbitrary power, and publiſhed a ſe- 
vere edict againſt delinquents and adulterers, de- 
H h 2 nouncing 
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A. C. 1100. nouncinꝑ rigorous penalties for ſuch tranſgreſſions 
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particular 
charter to 
the city of 
London, 


Eadmer, 


and death itſelf to be inflicted upon ſuch as ſhould 
be found guilty of peculation. He aboliſhed the 
odious curfew, made an example of his brother's 
wicked miniſter Ralph Lambard, who being by this 
time raiſed to the 2 of Durham, was ſtripped of 
his dignity and revenue, and impriſoned in the 
Tower of London, where, however, he was plen- 
tifully maintained on an allowance of two ſhillings a 


day, the common appointment of- ſtate priſoners. 


As Henry had been greatly obliged to the citizens 


of London, in his acquiſition of the throne, he 


gratified them with a charter of very ample privi- 
leges; and, in order to crown the ſatisfaction of the 
people, he recalled Anſelm archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who was become extremely popular in Eng- 
land, through the influence of the monks, by this 
time ſettled in almoſt all the benefices of the king- 
dom. That prelate accepted the invitation with 
tranſport, eſpecially as the king hinted that he 
ſhould have the chief direction of affairs, and landed 
at Dover, to the inexpreſſible joy of the whole na- 
tion; but Henry was a little confounded when he 
refuſed to do him homage, adhering to the canons 


of the council of Bari, which forbad eccleſiaſtics 


to receive inveſtitures from the laity, or to pay them 
homage on any account. The conditions therefore 
of their living together in a good underſtanding 
were, that the king ſhould relinquiſh the preroga- 
tive of inveſting biſhops and abbots, and in every 
thing relating to the church, pay implicit obedience 
to the pope, Henry, though ſhocked at the inſo- 


| lent propoſals of this arrogant prieſt, who wanted 


to curtail his authority, was forced to temporize, 
becauſe not yet firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne; 
for he knew that Anſelm, by throwing his intereſt 
into the ſcale of Robert, might keep the balance 
in ſuſpence, and perhaps make the other end pre- 

pon- 
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ponderate. He therefore propoſed that agents ſhould 
be diſpatched to Rome, with a remonſtrance to the 
pope, deſiring his holineſs to diſpenſe with the ca- 
nons about inveſtitures, as ſuch laws were diame- 
trically oppoſite to the cuſtoms of the nation : and 
that in the mean time Anſelm ſhould enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſee. This expedient was approved, 
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and a kind of truce concluded, until the deputies 


could obtain an anſwer from the Roman pontiff. 

Henry's intereſt was concerned in another view 
to maintain the favour of the archbiſhop. He had 
acquired the reputation of a debauchee from the 
proſecution of promiſcuous amours; and he re- 
ſolved by one ftep to retrieve his character, and 
ſtrengthen his title to the throne, Maude, daugh- 
ter of Malcolm III. by Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar 
Atheling, had been brought — Scotland by her 
uncle, and educated in a nunnery at Wincheſter, 
under the eye of her aunt Chriſtian. This prin- 
ceſs did the king propoſe to marry ; but as ſhe had 
wore the veil, though not a profeſſed nun, it was 
neceſſary to uſe the credit of the archhiſhop, who 
aſſembling a council at Lambeth, rook cognizance 
of the affair in a judicial manner, and declared 
Maude free from any eccleſiaſtical yeſtriftions ; ſo 
that the marriage was celebrated without further 
heſitation z and both kingdoms were extremely well 
pleaſed with the event. 


During theſe tranſactions, Robert duke of Nor- 


He marries 

Maude, 

daughter of 

Malcolm, 
ing o 


Scotland. 


Eadmer. 
Robert aſ- 


ſerts his 


mandy arrived in his dominions, and reſumed the claim to the 
reins of government without oppoſition; for, al- Caeliſ 


though they had been mortgaged to the late king 
William, Henry did not chooſe at this conjuncture 
to claim that part of the ſucceſſion. But Robert, 
far from thinking himſelf obliged by this forbear- 
ance, made no ſecret of his reſentment againſt his 
brother, who had ſupplanted him in his abſence 
and loudly declared he would take the firſt oppor- 

| H h 3 tunity 


crown, 
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tunity of doing himſelf juſtice. He was confirmed 
in this reſolution by the biſhop of Durham, who 
had eſcaped from the Tower; and ſeveral Norman 
noblemen undertook to ſupport his pretenſions; he 
even, found means to raiſe a conſiderable party 
among the Engliſh, and began to make prepara- 
tions tor invading England. Henry could plainly 
perceive that his ſubjects fluctuated in their inclina- 
tions. between him and his brother ; and that they 
made a wide diſtinction between Robert in Paleſ- 
tine, and Robert in Normandy. In this emergency 
he had recourſe to Anfelm, who employed all his 
credit in fixing him upon the throne ; he convened 
the principal noblemen, Normans as well as Eng- 
liſh, and expatiated with ſuch eloquence and energy 
upon the calamiries of a civil war, and the fincerity 
of Henry's intention to make his people happy, 
that they ſeemed intirely ſatisfied, and determined 
to be quiet, Nevertheleſs it was no ſooner known 
that Robert was ready to embark, than the majo- 
rity of the lords declared for him, and part of 
the fleet followed their example. | 
This defection facilitated his deſcent at Portſ- 
mouth, where he was joined by a great number of 
his brother's ſubjects, who promiſed to riſque their 
lives and fortunes in his ſervice ; and aſſured him 
that Henry in a little time would be abandoned by 
the whole nation. Mean while the king exerted 
himſelf in aſſembling his troops; and the archbi- 
ſhop employed his eee and emiſſaries ſo effec- 
tually in repreſenting the impiety of violating oaths, 
eſpecially that of allegiance to a king, who had 
made ſuch conceſſions to his people, that the whole 
army became ſtaunch to their cauſe, and a number 
of noblemen and, officers who wavered, were by 
theſe harrangues confirmed in their fidelity to Hen- 
ry. The king's forces thus aſſured, advanced from 
Pevenſey towards Portſmouth, and the competitors 
1 Were 
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were ſoon in fight of each other; though both 4. C. 1:02. 
equally unwilling to hazard a battle, becauſe Ro- 
bert found himſelf diſappointed in his expectation 
of being joined by the Engliſh, and Henry did not 
know how far he could confide in his ſoldiers, 
though he foreſaw that his own perdition muſt be 
the conſequence of his defeat. Anſelm took this The diſpute 
opportunity of offering his mediation, which was ;romicca, 
inforced by all the noblemen and prelates in both 
armies ; and after ſome debate a treaty of peace 
was concluded, on condition that Robert ſhould quit 
his claim ro England, in conſideration of Henry's 
paying him annually the ſum of three thouſand 
marks, and giving up the Contantin, with all that he 
poſſeſſed in Normandy, except Danfront, which he 
could not cede without breaking the oath he had taken 
to the inhabitants when they received him into the 
place; that the adherents of each party ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the lands and honours they formerly poſſeſ- 
ſed, whether in England or in Normandy ; and that 
if either prince ſhould die without iſſue, the ſurvivor 
fhould ſucceed to his dominions. This treaty being 
ſigned and ratified, the armies on each fide were diſ- 
banded; and Robert, having lived two months in the 
utmoſt harmony with his brother, returned in peace ©Þ9% 59%. 
to his own dominions. Flor. Wig. 
Henry, having eſtabliſhed himſelf on the throne Henry im- 
by virtue of this accommodation, could not with Pence 
out reſentment remember thoſe by whom his crown leme, earl 
had been brought into ſuch jeopardy ; and though 2% Sheet 
he had executed the articles of the treaty even ſo bum. 
as to permit the reſtoration of Lambard to the ſee 
of Durham, yet he reſolved to puniſh every perſon 
of importance who had joined his brother; and 
that puniſhment took place as ſoon as he could find 
other pretexts for exerciſing his revenge. Robert 
de Beleſme, earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, was 
the chief aim of his indignation ; him theretore he 
N H h 4 beſet 
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beſet with ſpies, who took ſuch advantages of his 
unguarded expreſſions and impetuolity of temper, 
that they ſoon found matter for an accuſation, con- 
liſting of five and forty articles, which was deli- 
vered into his hand one day while he attended at 
court. He deſired he might be indulged with time 
to prepare an anſwer; but, inſtead of employing 


it for that purpoſe, he fortified his caſtles, and put 


himſelf in a poſture of defence. 

The king immediately ordered him to be pro- 
claimed a traitor, and marched at the head of 
an army to beſiege his caſtle of Arundel, the 
commander of which deſired leave to ſend for 
orders to his lord, that he might know whether 
he ſhould defend or deliver the fortreſs. The king 
indulged him ſo far, and left a ſufficient number 
of troops to block up the caſtle, ordering the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln to beſiege Tikehill, while he him- 
ſelf advanced into Shropſhire, the greateſt part of 
which belonged to Robert de Beleſme. Here he 
attacked Bridgenorth, counted the ſtrongeſt place 
in England, and well ſupplied with men, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſion. The garriſon. conſiſted of a 
body of Welſh, under the command of Roger 
Fitzcorbet, Robert Nevil, and Ulger Groſvenor, 
who made ſuch a vigorous defence, that Henry be- 
gan to deem it impregnable ; but the ſucceſs which 
he could not obtain by his arms, he owed to the 
intereſt of William Pantolf, governor of Stafford 
caſtle, who being related to the commanders in 
Bridgenorth, prevailed upon them to ſurrender the 
caſtle. While Henry was employed in this ſiege, 
the principal nobility of England offered their me- 
diation in favour of Robert; but the king would 
liſten to no terms of accommodation, Having re- 


duced Bridgenorth, he directed his march towards 


Shrewſbury, and while he approached the place, 


the earl ſceing his affairs deſperate, W 
: is 
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his crime, and ſurrendered at diſcretion, ſubmitting * C. 1102. 
himſelf to the mercy of the king, who upon his 
delivering up Arundel and the reſt of his caſtles, 
granted him his life and a ſafe - conduct to Nor- 
mandy; but he confiſcated his vaſt eſtate, and his 
brothers were involved in his diſgrace. 
Roger earl of Lancaſhire, Arnulph de Mont- Piers other 
mery, lord of Pembrokeſhire, Robert de Ponte- derived in 
rat, and Robert de Mallet, were likewiſe diveſted the fame 
of their eſtates, and baniſhed the kingdom, Hugh 
de Grentemeſnil thought to ſave his fortune by 
mortgaging it for fifteen years to the king's fa- 
vourite, Robert count de Meulant, while he him- 
ſelf went on a pilgrimage to the Holy land ; but 
Meulant refuſed to reſtore it in the ſequel : ſo that 
it was for ever loſt to Hugh's poſterity. By theſe 
arbitrary meaſures Henry quelled the exorbitant 
power of the noblemen, among whom the lands 
of England had been diſtributed by the Conqueror 
with ſuch profuſion, that two. or three of them 
united were almoſt an overmatch for the whole 
power of the crown; whereas, by parcelling out 
their forfeited eſtates among a great number of his 
needy adherents, Henry rewarded their attachment, 
while he enabled them to ſerve him more effectually, 


and ſubſtituted grateful vaſſals in the room of dan- Pugdale's 


p * Baronage. 
gerous rivals. Oed. Vital. 


All the nobles in the land were more eaſily ma- Anſelm de- 
naged than the archbiſhop of Canterbury alone; nies the 
that prelate, who was a true monk and bigot to 22 
the power of Rome, had conceived two projects, biſhops, 
which could not be executed without great diffi- 
culty ; the firſt was to eſtabliſh celibacy among ec- 
cleſiaſtics, and the ſecond to hinder biſhops and 
abbots from receiving the inveſtiture of their be- 
nefices from the king. The agents ſent to Rome 
returned about the time of the treaty between the 


two brothers, and brought an anſwer from the 
Pope, 
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Robert is 
harſhly 
treated by 


'his brother 


Heary. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
pope, inſiſting upon the execution of the canons 


againſt lay-inveſtiture. Nevertheleſs, the king re- 


fuſed to part with his prerogative; and Anſelm refuſed 
to conſecrate the biſhops whom Henry had appointed, 
This diſpute produced a quarrel, which would have 
been attended with the immediate privation of the 
archbiſhop, had not his ſervices been ſo recent and 
his popularity ſo great, that it was dangerous to 
treat him as an outlaw. All hope of accommo- 
dation, however, being deſtroyed by the obſtinacy 
of the parties, Anſelm reſolved to carry his com- 
plaints in perſon to pope Paſchal II. by: whoſe di- 
rection he had in all probability engaged in this en- 
terprize. He was accompanied by the prelates who 
had quitted their benefices rather than acknowledge 
the King's ſupremacy ; and Henry at the ſame time 
ſent ambaſſadors to defend his cauſe before the 

pe: theſe were Hebert and Robert, biſhops of 
Norwich and Litchheld, together with William de 
Warelwaaſt, an eccleſiaſtic of profound learning. 
Notwithſtanding the capacity and eloquence of theſe 
adyocates, the pope refuſed to abate a tittle of 
his pretenſions, and even threatened to excommu- 
nicate Henry, whom he found as tenacious of his 
prerogative ; when a temperament was propoſed 
and admitted; and both parties agreed, that the bi- 
ſhops and abbots ſhould do homage to the king, 
and that he ſhould recede from the right of be- 
ſtowing the inveſtiture of benefices. 

This diſpute with the court of Rome did not 
divert Henry's attention from his own intereſt in 
other particulars. One of his chief aims was to 


reduce the exorbitant power of the nobility ; and 


he became immenſely rich by the confiſcation of the 
barons who had declared for his brother. Among 


' theſe William de Warenne, earl of Surry, retiring 


to Normandy, and complaining to the duke of the 
great eſtate he had loſt in his cauſe ; Robert, _ 
925 | ha 
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had a great ſhare of knight-errantry in his com- A. C. 1103. 

poſition, came over immediately to England with 

eleven followers, in order to perſuade his brother 

to make reſtitution. Henry pretended to take um- 

brage at this viſit, aſſembled a council extraordi- 

nary, to deliberate in what manner he ſhould be 

treated, and fent -a formal meſſage to know the | 

cauſe of his arrival in England. When he ex- | 

poſtulated with the king about the confiſcation of | 

the earl of Surry, Henry upbraided him in very f 

harſh terms with a breach of their treaty, in grant- ; 

ing to Robert de Beleſme his father's demeſnes in 

Normandy ; and Robert began to find himſelf in a 

very tickhſh ſituation. The count de Meulant, 

Henry's prime miniſter, hinted to him, that he 

had no other way of eſcaping the danger, than 

that of relinquiſhing his annuity ; and when Ro- 

bert made a preſent of this penſion to the queen, 

Henry's countenance cleared up, the earl of Su 

was reſtored to his honours, and Robert returned 

to his own dominions, curſing his own raſh, un- 

premeditated conduct. 1 8 Ord, vital, 

In the courſe of the ſucceeding year, Henry ex- wm, 

hibited another flagrant proof of his own avarice, count of 

and hatred to thoſe whom he knew or believed to nd cat. c 

be favourers of his brother's intereſt, William Cornwall, is 

count de. Mortagne, and earl of Cornwall, his oon | 

couſin-german, claimed the earldom of Kent, as | 

heir to Odo biſhop of Bayeux, who had: accom- | 

panied the duke of Normandy in his expedition tq 

the Holy land, and died at Palermo in Sicily. 

This demand was made of Henry at the very time 

of his being threatened with the laſt invaſion ; and 

the king had amuſed him with a favourable anſwer, 

until the ſtorm was blown over, that William | 

might not be provoked to join his brother: the | 

ear] accordingly obſerved a ſtrict neutrality ;. but 

when he repeated his claim after the peace, Henry 
not 
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A. C. 1104. not only mortified him with a flat denial, but alfo 
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called him to account for ſome lands, which he 
affirmed William illegally poſſeſſed. He therefore 
inſtituted a proceſs againſt him ; and the juſticiaries, 
after a formal trial, diveſted him not only of the 
lands in queſtion, but alſo of his earldom and whole 
fortune in England. William, enraged at this op- 
preſſion, retired to his county of Mortagne'in Nor- 
mandy, from whence he ravaged the territories 
which Henry had not yet relinquiſnhed, according 
to the treaty with his brother: ſo that the count 
and Robert de Beleſme, at the head of t＋ẽʒ. ſeparate 
troops of adventurers, harraſſed their native country 
with continual devaſtations, while the duke of 
Normandy had neither inclination nor means to 
remedy theſe diſorders; for he had already given 
away all his demeſnes , except the city of Rouen, 
where he ſpent his time in the moſt indolent amuſe- 
ments. He had indeed made one effort againſt 
Beleſme; but, being worſted in the field, he left 
his country. expoſed to the arms of the victor, who 
being afterwards joined by the count de Mortagne, 
the country was left deſolate. | 


In this emergency, the Norman noblemen, who 
had nothing to expect from their own duke, im- 
v Plored the aſſiſtance of Henry, who was himſelf a 

ſufferer by thoſe depredations; and he was not a 
little pleaſed with this opportunity of intermeddling 
in the affairs of Normandy, which he had long 
looked upon with an eye of deſire. That he might 
veil his deſign with a ſpecious pretext, he repre- 
ſented to his brother in a letter, that his conduct 


* Odericus ſays, he never refuſed be a-bed whole days, otherwiſe he 
any thing that was in his power to muſt have appeared naked; for his 
grant: he laviſhed away his money domeſtics abuſed his lenity to ſuch a 
in ſuch a manner, that he was con- degree, as to ſteal his breeches, ſtock- 
tipually in want, and ſo ill provided ings, and other apparel. 
with cloaths, that he was obliged to 
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could not fail to give umbrage to his ſubjects, A. C. 1104. 
inaſmuch as he protected a ſet of profligate wretches, 
who ought to be proſecuted as enemies of the puh- 
lic; that the peace he had made with the rebels, 
leaving the country expoſed to all the miſery of 
war, his ſubjects could no longer regard him as 
their ſovereign, unleſs he would rouſe himſelf from 
that lethargy of indolence in which he was buried, 
and exert himſelf like a prince who has the 
good of his people at heart; otherwiſe he himſelf 
ſhould be obliged to undertake the cauſe of -thoſe 
who had recourſe to his aſſiſtance. nr A 
While he thus rebuked his brother for malad- Henry in- 
miniſtration, and aſſumed the protector of the op- — 
preſſed Normans, he ſaddled his on ſubjects with 
an exorbitant impoſition, on pretence of maintain- 
ing the war, with which the Engliſh had no con- 
cern; and this tax was levied with all the circum- 
ſtances of rigour. Having aſſembled a numerous ond. via. 
army, and amaſſed great ſums of money for the 
purpoſes of corruption, he ſet ſail for Normandy, 
and made himſelf maſter of Caen, and ſeveral 
other towns, while Robert remained inactive, and 
unable to traverſe his intrigues, or ſtop the pro- 
greſs of his arms. The duke of Bretagne and the 
count of Anjou allowed Henry to put garriſons into 
ſome of their frontier places, rather than make 
himſelf maſter of the whole dutchy, becauſe they 
perceived that no peace could be made, except to 
their prejudice. Among theſe the biſhop of Seez 
was the moſt indefatigable incendiary ; he had been 
expelled from his dioceſe by the two rebellious 
counts, to whoſe deſtruction he therefore devoted 
his whole intereſt and attention, and he could never 
hope to ſee his revenge accompliſhed while Robert 
was left in poſſeſſion of his dukedom. He culti- 
vated the good graces of Henry with the moſt of- 
ficious aſſiduity; and perceiving the ſentiments of 
his 
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A. C. 1205. his ambition, took all opportunities of inflaming 
it with the moſt artful inſinuations. He expatiated 
on the miſeries of the country that groaned under 
the of two mercileſs tyrants; he exaggerated 
the indolence and miſconduct of Robert; affirmed 
that the peace and tranquillity of Normandy would 

1 never be reſtored until it ſhould have changed its 

= maſter z and conjured the king to aſſume the reins 

N of government, and deliver the antient ſubjects of 

— his family from the ſlavery to which they were re- 

uw duced. Henry liſtened with pleaſure to this re- 

HE monſtrance, and affected to pity the diſtreſs of the 

| Normans, which he promiſed to alleviate with all 

— 14 his power, though at the ſame time he profeſſed 

— the utmoſt regret in being obliged to take any ſtep 

1 to his brother's prejudice. 

Henry re- He now proſecuted the war with redoubled vi- 

Eaglang. Jour, reducing one place after another with great 


England, * « 
whither he rapidity, and towards the end of the campaign re- 


— 4g turned to England, to levy freſh taxes and troops, 
ther Robert, in order to finiſh! the work he had ſo ſucceſsfully 
pelal he begun. Robert being by this time convinced of 
xejets, His brother's deſign to deprive him of his dutchy, 
Ord. Vital, and finding his affairs in a deſperate ſituation, took 
the ſtrange reſolution of appealing to Henry's na- 
tural affection, which he eſtimated according to the 
emotions of his own heart, and repaired to England 
during the winter, in hope of prevailing upon his 
brother to deſiſt from his enterprize, and reſtore 
the towns he had taken; but he had ſo far miſ- 
reckoned upon his brother's good nature, that he 
found himſelf treated with the utmoſt inſolence and 
contempt ; and Henry, far from complying with 
his requeſt, gave him to underſtand he might think 
himſelf extremely happy in being permitted to re- 
turn. Thus diſappointed and deſpiſed, he quitted 
the kingdom in a tranſport of rage, pouring forth 
execrations and menaces, to which the king payed 

no ſort of regard. = 
ot 
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Not but that he was under ſome apprehenſion 4 C. 1103. 

that Robert's wrongs would excite the compaſſion Meny | | 
of the Engliſh nation; and as he found it neceſſary fyecct in a 
to impoſe new taxes for the proſecution of the bene | 
war, he aſſembled a general council, in which he prelates and 
pretended to have received letters from the pope, s. 

*  exhorting him to reſcue Normandy from the miſ- 

government of Robert, whoſe failings and infirmi- 

ties he painted in the moſt glaring colours ; and, 

amongſt other particularities of his character, expa- 

tiated upon the contempt which that prince had 

expreſſed for the Engliſh. On the other hand, he 

recapitulated the popular actions of his own reign, 

dwelt particularly on the charter of privileges he 

had granted at his coronation; promiſed to govern 

them always by the moſt equitable laws ; and con- 

cluded his harrangue with obſerving, that while he 

was aſſured of the affection of his ſubjects, he ſhould 

never dread the machinations of his enemies. He g. Manet 

was not diſappointed in his expectation of ſucceſs Mat. Paris. 

from this popular addreſs ; the aſſembly thought 

themſelves honoured in the king's confidence, and 

believing that his promiſes were ſincere, unani- 

mouſly aſſured him they would ſpend their lives and 

fortunes in his ſervice. He took advantage of this 

favourable diſpoſition to receive new ſubſidies, 

which enabled him to make a conſiderable aug- 

mentation in his army ; and, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 

would permit, croſſed the ſea, in order to finiſh the 

conqueſt of Normandy. 
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